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This Issue in Brief 


Immigration of unskilled labor has decreased much more rapidly than 
skilled labor, siace the war. in the peried 1911 te 1914 the un- 
skilled labor represented about 41 per eent of all immigrants, and in 
the period 1925, 1926, only 18.7 percent. During this same interval, 
the proportion of skilled labor, professional and business men, and 
farmers increased very markedly. Page 1. 

Chambers of labor have existed in Austria since 1921. ‘They are 
provided for by law and made up of elected representatives of laborers 
and salaried employees. The purpose of these bodies is te represent 
the economic, social, and cultural interests of the workers, a special 
function being that of giving advisory opiniens to governmental 
agencies concerning bills and erders affecting the interests of the 
workers. The chambers are supperted by compulsory contributions 
from their constituents, and a portion of their funds is used for re- 
search work and statistical studies. Page.7. 

The cost of lieing in the United States at the end of 1926 was more 
than 1 per cent lewer than at the end of 1925 but slightly higher than 
in June, 1926. Details by cities and for all years from 1913 to 1926 
are given on page 168. 

Trend of employment in 1926. During the first 10 months of the 
year 1926, employment in manufacturing industries was consistently 
higher than in 1925. In November, 1926, the employment dropped 
slightly belew the 1925 mdex and continued to fall very slightly in 
December. At least part ef this decline was due to the faet that some 
large establishments, which usually either shut down completely or in 
part in January for inventery and repairs, curtailed operations im 
December, 1926, for these purposes. Page 77. 

Vulltime earnings per week in the cotton goods manufacturing 
industry in 1926 were 105 per cent higher than in 1913, but were 11 
per cent lower than in 1924, according to a recent survey of wages and 
hours in this industry made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. A 
similar survey of the woolen and worsted industry showed that full- 
time weekly earnings in 1926 were 142 per cent higher than in 1913 
but about 8 per cent lower than in 1924. Pages 52 and 57. 

A study of lost time and labor turnover among cotton mill operatives 
has recently been published by the United States Women’s Bureau. 
Among the significant facts developed from the study are the follow- 
ing: The time lost was for the women 21.9 per cent and for the men 
16.2 per cent of possible working time, the percentages being very 
much greater in the southern than in the northern wills. The labor 
turnover in the northern mills was 95.7 per cent for men, 93.8 per cent 
for women, and 94.9 per cent for both sexes. In the southern mills, 
however, the turnover figure for men was 184.3 per cent, and 198.4 
per cent for women. There was a wide variation between mills, the 
range being from 41 to 377.3 per cent. Page 39. 


A sweeping and almost startling conclusion was arrived at by the 
Texas Court of Civil Appeals in a recent decision which not only 
denied the right of a worker suffering from a disease due to his occupa- 
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tion to compensation under the State compensation law but also held 
that the claimant had no right to recover damages under the common 
law. This leaves the workman absolutely without any form of legal 


redress for an injury which admittedly resulted from his occupation, 
Page 44. 


Death rates from tuberculosis among industrial workers were found 
to be generally higher than in the general population, according to q 
recent study by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., based on data 
from its policyholders. Two important points developed by the 
study are considered to be the facts that the high point in the tubercu- 
losis death rate in the white male industrial population in 1924 oc- 
curred 25 years later in life than among the females, and that the 
mortality among white male wage earners between 20 and 60 years 
is very much greater than in corresponding age groups in the general 
population. Page 26. 

A minimum wage rate of $13.50 per week has been established by the 
Massachusetts Department of Labor and Industries for experienced 
women of 18 years or over employed in the manufacture of toys, 
games, and sporting goods. The wage for inexperienced workers 
over 16 and females under 16 with one year’s experience is placed at 
$12. For all others the rate is to be not less than $10. The decree 
became effective March 1, 1927. The rate of $13.50 was fixed after 
extended budgetary studies. Page 25. 


The collection of unpaid wages has become a very important feature 
of the work of several State bureaus of labor. The California Jaw 
gives the State bureau special powers in this respect. In the two 
two years 1925 and 1926, this bureau handled more than 41,000 wage 
claims and collected almost $1,500,000. Page 18. 

Coal miners in Chile in 1924 received average daily wages of 9.382 pesos, 
which is equivalent to approximately 98 cents in United States money 
at current exchange rates. The average for inside workers was $1.07, 
and for outside workers $0.80. The figures are derived from a report 
of the Chilean Coal Commission, published in 1926. Page 74. 
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Changes in Occupational Character of Immigration 
Since the War 


T IS a matter of general knowledge that since the war, and more 
particularly since the passage of the “‘quota”’ immigration acts 
of 1921 and 1924, there has been not only a great reduction in the 

immigration of aliens into the United States but also a marked change 
in the racial composition of such immigration. 

An equally significant although less observed change has occurred 
in the occupational character of the immigration. Broadly speaking, 
the tendency has been toward a sharp decrease in the proportion of 
unskilled laborers and a very sharp increase in the proportion of 
those with skilled trades, professions, or business training. This 
appears in striking manner when comparison is made between the 
four pre-war years, 1911 to 1914, and the two most recent years, 
1925 and 1926, the years referred to being here, as elsewhere in this 
article, the fiscal years ending June 30 of the year named. Thus, 
during the pre-war period, 1911 to 1914, the average annual immi- 
eration of skilled laborers (154,317) was only about one-third as 
great as that of the unskilled (426,859), whereas in the period 1925, 
1926 the average number of the skilled (55,673) was substantially as 
ereat as that of the unskilled (55,870). 

Again, it may be pointed out that in the pre-war immigration the 
unskilled laborers outnumbered more than 2 to 1 the total number 
of skilled mechanics, professional, and business people and farmers, 
whereas in the past two years this condition has been reversed, the 
immigrants with trades and professions greatly outnumbering the 
unskilled laborers. The average annual numberofimmigrantfarmers, 
indeed, was actually larger in the past two years (11,798) than in 
the pre-war period (11,249). 

Moreover, it should be noted that the above comparisons are based 
on the figures of grossimmigration. Asa matter of fact, a continuous 
emigration of aliens from the United States is going on, and since the 
war this emigration has been proportionately very much larger 
among the unskilled workers than among those with trades, profes- 
sions, and business training. As a result, if attention is limited 
solely to net immigration, that is to say, the actual increase in immi- 
grant population, the decrease in the importance of the unskilled 
immigrant becomes still more striking. Thus, in the pre-war 
period, 1911 to 1914, the average annual net immigration into the 
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United States was 723,169, of which 234,427, or 32.4 per cent, wer 
rated as unskilled; only 141,779, or 19.6 per cent, being in the skil|o, 
groups (mechanics, professional and business people, and farmers) 
On the other hand, in the two years ending in 1926, the averag, 
annual net immigration was 214,541, of whieh only 14,227, or 6» 
per eent, were rated as unskilled laborers, whereas 68,681, or 32 pe; 
cent, were in the skilled groups of mechanies, professional and busi. 
ness people, and farmers. 

The detailed data on which the above summary statements are 
based are presented below. 


Statistical Sources 


HE statistics of immigration and emigration in the present article 
are limited to immigrant aliens admitted and emigrant aliens de. 
parted. They have been compiled from annual reports of the 
United States Commissioner General of Immigration, supplemented 
by advance figures issued by the United States Bureau of Immiera- 
tion for the fiscal year 1926. The object of this compilation was 
to ascertain the changes in the general occupational composition o! 
immigration and emigration from the four-year period immediately 
preceding the World War to the periods affected by the operation of 
the quota limitation acts of 1921 and 1924. 


Quota Acts 


|? WILL be recalled that the act approved May 19, 1921," restricted 
the number of aliens of any nationality admissible under the imuui- 
gration laws to the United States in any fiseal year to ‘‘3 per cent of 
the number of foreign-born persons of such nationality resident in 
the United States as determined by the United States census of 1919.” 
There were, of course, exceptions which need not be taken up at this 
time. This was the first strictly immigration act that provided 
for actually limiting the number of aliens other than Asiatics 
who may be admitted to the United States. 
The immigration act of 1924 (Pub. No. 139, 68th Cong.) provides 
“that the annual quota of any nationality shall be 2 per centuin ¢! 
the number of foreign-born individuals of such nationality resident 


in continental United States as determined by the United States 
census of 1890.” 


Reclassification of Certain Occupations 


rs COMPILING the following tables and charts the oecupation 
statistics published in the annual reports of the United States 
Commissioner General of Immigration have been reclassified to 
sone extent for the purpose of contrasting more distinctly the skilled 
and unskilled immigration. Laborers and farm laborers have bee 
taken out of the miscellaneous group in which they are included 12 
the immigration reports and have been combined as “ unskilled labor. 
In view of the fact that so many of the farm laborers who come inl 
this country go into industrial work, it was felt that the above-mer- 
tioned combination gives a better indication of the competitive labor 
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1 See Labor Review, Washington, July, 1921, pp. 222-226. 
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features Of the immigration problem. The miscellaneous group as 
listed by the United States Bureau of Immigration has been still 
further reduced by placing the agents, bankers, hotel keepers, manu- 
fgcturers, merchants, and dealers with the professional group under 
the caption “professional and business.” Similarly draymen, hack- 
men, teamsters, and fishermen have been transferred to the skilled 
croup. The ‘‘no occupation” group, as employed by the Lumigra- 
tion Bureau, includes all persons without a definite trade, business, 
of profession, and is made up in very considerable part of wives, 
younger children, and dependents. 


Occupation Trends in Immigration After Passage of Quota Acts 


ABLE 1 gives the average immigration, emigration, and net 
immigration by occupational groups for the four fiscal years 
immediately preceding the World War (1911-1914), for the three fis- 
cal years following the approval of the quota act of 1921 (1922-1924), 
and for the two fiscal years after the quota law of 1924 went into 
effect (1925-26); the per cent that each group forms of the total; and 
also the percentage changes in the volume of annual average immigra- 
tion, emigration, and net immigration in 1922-1924 and 1925, 1926 
ag compared with the pre-war period. 


Taste 1.—PER CENT EACH OCCUPATIONAL GROUP FORMED OF AVERAGE ANNUAL 


A 
IMMIGRATION, EMIGRATION, AND NET IMMIGRATION OF ALIENS, IN SPECIFIED 
PERIODS, 19i1 TO 1926, AND PER CENT OF CHANGE IN VOLUME FROM 1911-1914 
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AVERAGE ANNUAL GROSS IMMIGRATION INTO UNITED STATES 
BY OCCUPATION 
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AVERAGE ANNUAL NET IMMIGRATION INTO UNITED STATES 
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Various interesting points are disclosed in the above tabulation, 
among the most significant being the very great reduction in the 
average annual net immigration of the unskilled after the passage o; 
the per centum acts. This decline was 83.8 per cent in 1922-1924 
and 93.9 per cent in 1925, 1926 as compared with 1911-1914, while 
the decrease in the total average annual net immigration was 45.5 
per cent in 1922-1924 and 70.3 per cent in 1925, 1926. The ay erage 
annual net immigration of servants also declined more than the tota| 
average net immigration for the same periods, being reduced 59.5 
per cent in 1922- 1924 and 77.8 per cent in 1925, 1926. 

The shr ‘inkage of the net immigration of the skilled was only 21.1 
per cent in 1922-1924 as compared with 1911-1914. There was. 
however, a reduction of 61.5 per cent in 1925, 1926, as compared with 
the pre-war period. 

On the other hand, the average annual net immigration of the 
business and professional group actually increased 19.3 per cent in 
1922-1924 over the 1911-1914 record and decreased only 35.9 per 
cent in 1925, 1926, while the average annual net immigration of farmers 
was more than thr ee times as great in the post-war as in pre-war times. 

Although the total average ‘annual net immigration decreased from 
723,169 m 1911-1914 to 394,140 in 1922-1924 and to 214,541 in 
1925, 1926, in both of the later periods the proportion of business and 
professional net immigrants to the total average annual net immigra- 
tien was more than double that of the pre-war period. In 1911-1914 
the skilled group formed 16.6 per cent of the net immigration while 
in 1922-1924 and 1925, 1926 the percentages were 24.0 and 21.5, 
respectively. Thepercentualrelationsof the farm group to the average 
annual net immigration were 0.4 per cent in 1911-1914, 2.7 per cent 
in 1922-1924, and 4.8 per cent in 1925, 1926. On the other hand, the 
proportion of unskilled workers to the average annual net immigra- 
tion was as high as 32.4 percent in 1911-1914 and as low as 9.6 per 
cent in 1922-1924, and 6.6 per cent in 1925, 1926. 


Immigration and Emigration Compared 


‘THE { percentage relation of annual average emigration to immigra- 
tion within the connie groups for the three periods under 
discussion is shown in Table 2 


TaBLe 2.—~PERCENTAGE RELATION OF AVERAGE ANNUAL EMIGRATION TO AVER- 
AGE ANNUAL IMMIGRATION 
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While, as indicated by the above figures, the percentage of average 
annual emigration to immigration was 30.0 in 1911-1914 and only 
93.2 in 1922-1924, it rose in 1925, 1926 to 28.3. The emigration, 
however, of the unskilled was equivalent to 45.1 per cent of the aver- 
age annual number of immigrant aliens admitted in 1911-1914, 60.4 
per cent of the number of immigrant aliens admitted in 1922-1924 
and 74.5 per cent in 1925, 1926. In these two later periods as com- 
pared with 1911-1914, appreciably smaller percentages of aliens in’ 
husiness professions and skilled trades emigrated from this country 
as based on the numbers in similar occupational groups coming in. 

The emigration of farmers as contrasted with their immigration 
shows a substantial reduction for the 1922-1924 and 1925, 1926 periods, 
the percentages for such periods being only 20.5 and 12.1 as compared 
to 73.1 per cent in the pre-war period (1911-1914). : 

It is beyond the scope of the present analysis to attempt to trace 
the influences of the individual provisions and regulations of the two 
quota acts upon these various occupational trends or to evaluate the 
complex factors of any other direct, contributory, or potential causes 
of such trends. 
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Chambers of Labor in Austria 
By Dr, Frirz Racer, SEcRETARY OF THE VIENNA CHAMBER OF LABOR 


HAMBERS of labor have existed in Austria since 1921 under 
& the provisions of two laws passed in the preceding year.' 
These public bodies function alongside the trade-unions and 
represent the interests of laborers and salaried employees in both 
commeree and industry, including transportation and communica- 
tion. There are now eight chambers of labor, one in each of the 
constituent countries of the Austrian Republic; the Vienna chamber, 
however, acts for two countries. All the chambers together form a 
union the bureau work of which is carried out by the largest cham- 
ber—namely, that of Vienna. 

The purpose of the chambers is to represent the economic, social, 
and cultural interests of the workers and salaried employees. A 
special function of these organizations is to give advisory opinions 
te governmental authorities and to legislative bodies concerning bills 
and administrative orders which affect the interests of employees. 
They also make reports and proposals regarding matters touching 
employment relations, the legal protection of workers, social in- 
surance, the labor market, housing, adult education—in short, all 
matters affecting the interests of employees either directly or indi- 
rectly. These agencies participate with the Government to some 
extent in economic and social administration and have representa- 
tives on various other bodies. Finally, when necessary, they estab- 
lish and administer on their own initiative economic and social 
institutions for the benefit of employees. 


ee 





‘For Austrian law establishing chambers of labor see Labor Review for June, 1920, pp. 189-191. 
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Plan of Organization 


PACH chamber has four divisions, dealing, respectively, with (1) 

the workers, (2) salaried employees, (3) workers engaged jp 
traffic or communication of every kind (railway men, sailors on river 
boats, transport workers, postal and telegraph workers), and (4) 
salaried employees engaged in traffic and communication of every 
kind. There are alse several committees for different purposes, 
Each chamber consists of members, varying in number between 3) 
and 130, who have been elected for a period of five years, according 
to the system of proportional representation, by all workers and 
salaried employees who are at least 18 years old and who have 
worked for at least two months within the administrative area of q 
chamber and who either have the political franchise already or jn 
due time will have it. At the head of the chamber there is ap 
executive committee which consists of the chairmen of the four 
divisions and the president of the whole chamber. 


Meetings 


1K chambers must, at least every two months, hold public meet- 
ings in which a vote is taken on the more important business 
matters. Less important topics are dealt with in committees of the 
chamber or in the several divisions. The current business of the 
chamber is transacted by a bureau composed of officials and assistants 
who are qualified for juristic and social work. 


Government Supervision 


HE chambers are subject to the supervision of the Government, 
and are required to submit for approval to the various min- 
istries their budgets, balance of accounts, and the decisions regarding 
compulsory contributions, standing orders and rules, and regulations 
of the employment relations of their employees. If the chambers 
overstep their competent sphere of activity they may be dissolved 
by the Government authorities. 

The Government is authorized to convene joint sittings of the 
chambers (or of parts of them) with other representative bodies 
established by law (namely, the chambers of commerce); but s0 
far this authorization has not been acted upon. The Austrian con- 
stitution does not refer to the chambers of labor. 

A supplementary law of July 14, 1921, provides that the chambers 
of labor shall enjoy perfect equality with the chambers of commerce 
in all matters of economic administration—namely, sending dele- 
gates to public bodies, making proposals, and giving advisory 
opinions. 

Reasons for Creating Chambers of Labor 


"THE question may be raised as to why the Austrian legislators and 
especially the strong socialistic Labor Party have thought it 
advisable to place alongside the trade-unions the chambers o 
labor. ‘The explanation is as follows: 
(1) It was of great importance that organizations similar to the 
chambers of commerce should be created to exercise their influence 


[256] 
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in favor Of workers and employees, as the chambers of commerce 
do in favor of the employers and business. In Austria, as in all 
civilized countries, there are chambers of commerce. The prep- 
aration for their creation in Austria dates back to 1848. They were 
(nally established in 1868 and have greatly influenced the economic 
legislation and especially the economic administration of the country. 

(2) The social legislation of Austria is highly developed in a great 
many respects. Even before, but especially after, the foundation of 
the new Austrian Republic when the laws concerning the 8-hour 
working-day, the works councils, holidays for workers and employees, 
collective agreements and many others were passed, the need was 
felt for a final harmonizing and centralizing agency for this system 
of protective measures. The chambers, created at a time when the 
Labor Party took part in the government of the Republic, have 
become, as it were, the keystone of the whole system of legal decrees. 
The chambers were designed to make it possible for the workers to 
participate in a certain degree in social legislation and administration 
even at a time when the Labor Party was reduced to an opposition 
party. As a matter of fact, the Labor Party left the Government 
in 1921. 

(3) It was the intention of the Labor Party and of the trade- 
unions in Austria to institute, for legislative, scientific, and statistical 
purposes, a special organization competent to assist them in their 
economic endeavors. This was all the more necessary as, at the 
time the chambers were established, the Labor Party and the trade- 
unions had much to do with solving the problems of the day, assimi- 
lating the enormous increase in membership as well as securing 
mereases of wages for the workers. After nearly six years’ experience 
itmay be said that this twofold organization of the economic side of 
the labor movement—namely, trade-unions and chambers of labor— 
has proved a great success. ‘The new elections for the second period 
of the chambers’ operation which have taken place this year have 
shown that the trade-unions and the other labor movement in 
Austria are still placing their unabated confidence in the chambers, 
the trade-unions supporting the elections for the chamber by means 
ofa very good propaganda. A publication of the Austrian Trade- 
Unions Congress, bearing the title “‘Die Arbeiterkammern in Oester- 
reich, 1921-1926,” upon which this article is based, gives full par- 
ticulars. 

Delimitation of Jurisdiction 


THERE are two reasons why the chambers of labor were able to 

cooperate with the trade-unions so well: (1) The chambers 
have carried out a satisfactory division of labor between their own 
spheres of activity and those of the trade-unions. The chambers 
have nothing to do with concluding and supervising collective agree- 


Fiuents, with strikes, with boycotts and lockouts, or with the organi- 


zation problems of trade-unions; they refrain from meddling in 
these affairs and from interfering in workshops. The chambers have 
confined themselves to certain legislative, scientific, and adminis- 
trative activities. (2) During the six years of their existence the 
chambers have devoted themselves intensively to their particular 
tasks and this accounts for the strengthened position of these organi- 
zations and their probable continuance as permanent social institu- 
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tions of Austria. Before describing this positive work of the chambers 
of labor, attention should be drawn to the basic principle of organiys. 
tion which distinguishes them from “economic parliaments” j, 
other countries. The chambers represent solely the interests of ti 
gainfully employed. Cooperation with the employers does not take 
place on principle. Austrian legislation does, however, take accoun; 
of the principle of joint representation of workers and employeis j) 
many respects; for example, im connection with arbitration courts 
for industrial disputes, joint arbitration boards, joint commissions 
for the administration of the 8-hour law and the joint commissioy 
for the administration of unemployment insurance; also, in connection 
with other administrative authorities, in public welfare work for 
‘he unemployed, arbitration boards in the different branches of 
imsurance, etc. But in the case of the chambers of labor the point 
in question was to secure for the Government the clear expression of 
the opinion of the working class on questions of economic and social 
legislation and administration, just as the chambers of commerce 
and other bodies representing employers’ interests pass judgment 
upon the same matters from the employers’ pomt of view. Since 
most of the problems concerned, such as social policy, fiscal policy, 
etc., are such that the employees as a class regard them in a different 
way than the employers do, the cooperation of both classes in the 
chambers would not be of any advantage to the State. 

It is true the law envisages such a cooperation in occasional 
eases, and in many instances where the possibility of a profitable 
eooperation was evident such joint committees have been formed. 
The Austrian legislation on this point differs very decidedly from that 
ef other European States—as, for mstance, that of Germany where 
an imperial economic parliament (Reichswirtschaftsrat) has been esta)- 
lished in which employers and employees are represented in the same 
proportion—and theso-called “ Whitley councils” in England, etc. 


Financial Resources and Disbursements 


JN ORDER to defray their expenses, the chambers levy compulsory 
contributions on their constituents. These contributions are 
collected, along with the premiums for health insurance, by the 
insurance agencies and are handed over by them to the chambers. 
The accomplishments of the chambers which are described below 
have been made possible by the financial basis afforded by compulsory 
contributions. The number of people who have to pay the contr! 
butions is very much larger than the number of trade-unionisis, for 
the contributions to the chambers are compulsory and those of the 
trade-unions are not. In consequence, the amount of individual 
contributions may be very low. At the present time the coniribu- 
tions per person per week to the largest Austrian chamber, that 0! 
Vienna, amounts to five groschen, or a little less than one cent—s0 
small a sum that even the Austrian worker, in spite of his low wages, 
finds it insignificant. But because the Vienna chamber has about 
500,000 contributors (the seven other chambers in Austria have 
together about the same number) it was in a position to count upot 
an income of 1,600,000 Austrian schillings for the year 1926. O! 
this amount about 500,000 schillings were used to pay the employees 
and the various allowances for the elected members of the chamber. 
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Since the chamber does not grant any strike pay, this item is by far 
the largest. However, it is obviously in the interest of the institution 
io have very highly qualified officials. The sum of 603000 schillings 
is put aside for the hbrary of the chamber, which contains 95,000 
ane and is one of the largest German libraries specializing in 
social seiences. It contains among other thimgs extraordinarily 
valuable books, some of which are rare prints im French and English 
on socialism and political economy. Twenty-two thousand schillings 
are reserved for statistical investigations. The chamber issues 
annually the Economic-Statistical Yearbook ( Wirtschafts-statistiches 
Jahrbuch), which is to-day regarded both in Austrian public life 
and abroad as a source of authentic data concerning Austrian eco- 
nomic conditions. A special activity of the Vienna chamber is the 
publishing of statistics of wages and household budgets. It grants 
subsidies to the various bedies and societies amounting to 50,000 
schillings a year and to the unemployed amounting to 200,000 schil- 
lings. This subsidy to the unemployed must not be confused with 
official unemployment benefits which require far greater sums col- 
lected from the employers, employees, the State, the constituent 
countries and the communes. The chamber’s subsidies to the 
unemployed are in reality additional allowances which it grants now 
and then to unemployed individuals who have been recommended 
to it by trade-unions. The other subsidies are used to promote 
courses of instruction and welfare institutions for the unemployed. 
Since the number of unemployed in Austria has been 300,000 for 
some time (half of this number belongs to the administrative area 
of the Vienna chamber), this expenditure is absolutely necessary. 
The chamber also allows a sum of 100,000 schillings for workers’ 
education. This money is used to subsidize courses of instruction 
for trade-unionists; special courses for the labor members of industrial 
courts; to finance classes in people’s high schools; and for scholar- 
ships to those employees’ sons who go to universities, secondary 
schools, and vocational schools. 

The chamber devotes a large portion. of its energies to the practical 
protection of the juvenile workers and has always been a leader in 
sich work. A sum of 160,000 schillings is put aside for juvenile 
protective activities. This money is used to maintain a central 
office and 33 branch offices for juvenile protection and to defray the 
expenses incurred by volunteer helpers in inquiring into cases where 
protection for apprentices is ag pa Moreover, the chamber grants 
financial aid for the erection of both homes and workshops for ap- 
prentices. It also supports in conjunction with the municipality a 
vocational guidance office which advises annually more than 30,000 
girls and boys. 

For the promotion of sport 10,000 schillings are allowed and for 
expert advice and protection of workers and employees who have 
made technical inventions another 10,000 schillings. 


Publications 
|X ADDITION to issuing the Economic-Statistical Yearbook 


referred to above the Vienna chamber devotes a portion of iis 
funds to financing the publications mentioned on the next page. 
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“Geschaftsberichte,”’ being the reports of the activities of the 
vailation committee, the four divisions of the chamber, and the 
bureau to the assem bly of the chamber. 

2. A collection of every kind of social legislation and relevant 
court decisions. Fourteen volumes have already appeared, compiled 
by professors, ministerial officers, and officials of the chamber. 

3. A fortnightly periodical, “ Arbeit und Wirtschaft” (Labor and 
Economics), which is issued with the aid of the Austrian Traces. 
Union Congress. 

4. The “Statistischen Nachrichten” (Statistical Reviews) issued 
in cooperation with various other organizations and the statistical] 
bureau of the Republic. 

5. A monthly entitled ‘‘Arbeitsrechtliche Entscheidungen”’ (De- 
cisions of courts in cases of industrial disputes). 

6. A monthly periodical “Lehrlingsschutz, Jugend- und Berufs- 
fiirsorge’’ (Protection of apprentices, welfare work for juvenile 
workers and apprentices). 


Cooperation of Experts 


T HAS been possible to give only some indication of the various 

activities of the chambers. As stated above, they are mainly 
occupied in preparing and giving advisory opinions on social and 
economic legislation. In a great many cases the chambers take the 
initiative. In order to be able to do this, they are in constant com- 
munication with eminent experts on various subjects. They have 


become in this way a central information agency in matters of eco- 
nomic policy from the point of view oflabor. Since the chambers have 
sufficient means at their disposal and since thei staffs are highly 
qualified, they are able to study thoroughly and systematically pw rely 
economic problems, such as customs and fiscal policy, money and 
credit policy, problems of traffic and communication, for which pur- 
poses the trade-unions have neithef the money nor the personnel, 


Trade-union Control 


HE recent elections for the second session of the chambers show 
that the chambers, like the other labor movement, are over- 
whelmingly controlled by the socialistic or ‘‘free’’ trade-unions, whose 
central organizations are represented in the Socialist Trade-Union 
Congress of Austria, which is in turn affiliated to the International 
Federation of Trade-Unions of Amsterdam. At the election of the 
Vienna chamber in June, 1926, of the 347,511 votes cast, 284,957 
belonged to the free tr ade-unions, 30,750 to the atholic workers and 
employees, 20,562 to the Pan German employees, and 10,233 to the 
Communists. The 130 seats of the Vienna chamber are allotted to 
the trade-union parties as follows: 111 to the free trade-unions, 
9 to the Catholics, 7 to the Pan Germans, and 3 to the Communists. 
At the election for the Styrian chamber, the second in size, 71,539 
votes were cast, of which 54,951 went to the free trade- -unions, 5,807 
to the Catholics, 6,289 to the Pan Germans, 4,130 to the Communists. 
Of the 74 seats of the chamber, 61 belong to ‘the free trade-unions, 4 
to the Catholic, 6 to the Pan German, and 3 to the Communist trade- 
unions. The election results of the other chambers are similar. It 
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may be remarked by way of explanation that the Catholic and Pan 
(jerman minorities recruit their adherents mainly from the group of 
salaried employees. The communist movement in Austria has 
become insignificant, as these figures demonstrate. (This applies 
not only to the trade-union movement but also to the political labor 
movement.) : 

It is mainly attributable to the strong and undivided control of 
the free trade-unions in the Austrian chambers that the latter could 
stand their test so well. In countries where there is strong competition 
among rival trade-unions the results would probably be somewhat 
different. It should be mentioned, however, that there are chambers 


of labor similar to those of Austria in Jugoslavia, Luxemburg, and in 
two German cities Hamburg and Bremen. 





INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND LABOR 
CONDITIONS 


Home Work in the Men’s Clothing Indusiry 


HE New York Bureau of Women in Industry has recently 
te published as its Special Bullet No. 147, a study of home 
work in connection with the men’s clothing industry m New 

York City and Rochester, undertaken with a double purpose: Firs t, 
to learn the extent of the ‘home-w ork situation from the standpoint 
of the numbers involved, and second, to estimate the value of this 
group of workers to the industry, judged by the relative number 
of factory and home workers involved and by the relative pay of 
these two groups. . 

The employers in New York are divided into three groups: The 
manufacturers, who usually confine themselves to buying the cloth, 
designing and cutting the garment, and selling the finished product; 
the inside manufacturers who, in addition, ‘manufacture the car- 
ments in their own shops; and the contractors, who take the cut 
goods from the manufacturers and make up the garments. ‘The 
contractor usually operates a small shop and specializes in one type 
of garment, making either coats, pants, or vests. It has been esti- 
mated that about two-thirds of all the men’s clothing in New York 
City is produced by the manufacturers and contract shops. Both 
contractors and inside manufacturers give out the garmenis io 
workers who perform certain operations upon them in their own 
homes. In Rochester the larger proportion of the work is done by 
manufacturers in their own shops, the element of contract work 
being subsidiary. Nevertheless, a certain part of the product is 
contracted out by almost all manufacturers, no matter how large 
their plants. 

In New York City the investigation covered 89 firms, employing 
7,062 factory workers; of these, 22 were inside manufacturers and 
67 were contractors. 





During the year July, 1924-June, 1925, an average of 966 home workers was 
employed by the 22 inside manufacturers and the 67 contractors investi lanted. 
This number rose to 1,207, the peak, in the month of September and fell to 740 
in December, the lowest month of home-work employment. Inside manufac- 
turers gave out work to 647 of the 966 home workers, contractors to 319. Coat 
contractors employed 208 persons on home work, pants contractors 74, and vest 
contractors 37. 


The importance of these workers to the industry is indicated by 
the following data: 


NUMBER OF FACTORY AND HOME WORKERS EMPLOYED BY INSIDE MANUFAC 
TU RERS AND CONTRACTORS 











Employed by inside Employed by con- 
manufacturers tractors 
Class of worker — 





Number Per cent Number | Per cent 
*s 
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On the basis of these figures it is estimated that 13 per cent ef all 
workers In the men’s clothing industry in New York City are home 
workers and that their total number is approximately 5,000. The 
inside manufacturers pay 4.2 per cent and the contractors 5.2 per 
cent of their total pay roll to home workers. Jn Kochester the 
conditions were different, 2.7 per cent of the inside manufacturers’ 
employees and 18.4 per cent of the contractors’ employees being 
home workers, and the percentage of the two pay rolls going to 
them being, respectively, 1.5 and 8. It was estimated that 6 per 
cent of all workers in the Rochester industry were home workers. 

More important than the actual number employed is the trend in 
regard to the use of home work as an adjunct to the garment-making 
industry, and in this respect the report is not reassuring. 

No curtailment in the use of home workers is shown in either New York or 
Rochester. In New York, in fact, in inside shops, the per cent of home workers 
employed between 1920 and 1925 rose from an average of 8.8 per cent in the 
first half of the period to an average of 10.9 in the second half and from 11.5 to 
12.3 between 1922 and 1925 in contract shops. Inside shops increased both 
factory and home workers during the period, but home workers at a faster rate 
than faetory workers; contractors showed a bare increase in number of home 
workers in the face of a decline in general employment. In Rochester no real 


change in the relative use of home workers can be said to have taken place in 
inside or coat shops, the two groups studied. 


This investigation did not include any study of the conditions 
under which home work was carried on, but the familiar features of 
irregular employment and small earnings were clearly brought out. 
Garment making, at best, is subject to marked seasonal fluctuations, 
and the home workers suffer from this more than the factory workers. 

In New York inside shops 33 per cent of home workers employed at the peak 
of the fall season are laid off during the siack period which follows, in contrast to 
14 per cent of factory workers. In contract shops 43 per cent of home workers 
are we er 24 per cent of factory workers. In Rochester inside shops 14 per 
cent of home workers employed at the height of the fall season are released 


during the duil period, 8 per eent of factory workers; in coat contract shops 25 
per cent of home workers and 21 per cent of factory workers. 


As to earnings, the following figures show the per capita earnings 
of the home and the factory workers in the two cities: 


AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS OF FACTORY WORKERS AND HOME WORKERS, 
YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1925 


———— — ee ———————————— 


———_—_—_—_—_ —~——_ ———— —— ——— — —_——— 
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With the exception of coat shops, Rochester home workers were nearer to 
factory workers in earnings than were New York home workers. In New York 
home workers tended to earn about one-third as much as factory workers, in 
Rochester more nearly half as much. In inside and pants shops home-work earn- 
ings were about 50 per cent of factory earnings, in vest shops 42 per cent, while 
only coat shops approximated the relationship shown in New York. 
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Wages and Conditions in the Pottery Industry’ 


N PRESENTING the report of the labor committee of the United 

States Pottery Association at its forty-eighth annual meeting, 

W. E. Wells, chairman of the committee, reviewed the genera] 
business and labor conditions in the industry during 1926. 

He stated that the past year has “‘ been at least as free from labor 
controversies of major importance as any other year of the long period 
during which we have dealt with the brotherhood in recognition of 
their equal right to a voice in wage adjustments. It has been a year 
distinguished by the smooth working of the wage agreement.” 

The only call upon the labor committee was that of participating in 
the negotiations preceding the making of the new wage agreement 
for the coming year. Requests for certain changes in the wage scale 
were made by the representatives of the workers, but these were denied 
by the employers on the ground of lack of business and poor prices 
received for the product. The employers were even of the opinion 
that conditions would warrant a reduction in wage rates, but forbore 
to present a request for this “largely for the reason that many of the 
operatives were working on short time, their earnings were curtailed 
correspondingly, and any reduction in the wage scale would constitute 
a further hardship, which the committee was unwilling to sanction.” 
Apparently the wage requests were not pressed by the union, and the 
old agreement was renewed, without change, for a period of two years 
from October 1, 1926. The ‘usual provision for a reopening in the 
event of pronounced changes in labor, living, or market conditions” 
was included in the agreement. 


Wages in the Industry 


JN NOTING the fact that the association has recently published 

the wage scales now in effect in the industry, Mr. Wells referred 
to Bulletin No. 412 of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
dealing with wages, hours, and productivity in the pottery industry, 
1925, and to a previous study made for 1912-13 by the United States 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. - He stated: ‘Our asso- 
ciation does not possess records readily available that so clearly reflect 
the difference in wages and labor conditions between 1913 and 1925 
as do these governmental publications.”” Comparison of piece rates 
paid in the two years shows that wage rates have not been doubled 
in the intervening period “but improved conditions and better facili- 
ties have contributed more largely than is generally realized to the 
earning power of the men, so that they may now earn $2 in less time 
and with less effort than were formerly required to earn $1.” 

A rather striking development disclosed by the recent report is the almost 
complete disappearance of the printer, the presser, and the apprentice in the 
earthenware potteries. Within the recollection of all of us of the older gencra- 
tion, the decorating capacity of plants was measured by the number of printers 
employed. Yet in the 46 plants surveyed last year there were 39 in which 
there was no printer. There were only 7 printers in the entire trade. In no 
plant was more than 1 engaged—the total being 4 in East Liverpool, 2 in ‘{reu- 
ton, and 1 in the other districts. 

Pressers, that formerly outnumbered the jiggermen, are now exceedingly rare. 


In 37 plants no presser was found. There were but 12 in the entire trade. Of 
these, 5 were in East Liverpool, 5 in Trenton, and 2 in other districts. 


ad 





2 Crockery and Glass Journal, New York, Dec. 9, 1926, pp. 13-15. 
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There were not enough apprentices employed in the entire industry to warrant 
separate mention in the report. Consequently, there are no available data for 
the trade as a whole. Perhaps the apprentice situation at the Laughlin Newell 
plants is representative. In those three plants, with a capacity of about 70 
;ilns, there are between slip house and warehouse only 4 apprentices, 1 mold 
waker and 3 dish makers. 

There has been a considerable increase during the year in the number of 
kiimmen and dippers employed on a day-wage basis. So far as my information 
goes, there has been some increase in cost to the manufacturers, but not much. 
There has been some improvement in the quality of the product, but not so 
much as might have been anticipated. The real advantage lies in the removal 
ef a constant source of irritation. A spirit of cooperation has been established 
in a department where a spirit of antagonism prevailed under the piecework 
system that was liable to break at any moment into open hostility. 


Recent Conclusions Concerning Labor Turnover 


turnover is emphasized in two articles of the December, 1926, 

issue of the Journal of Personnel Research (pp. 293-305). 
The first article contains suggestions for presenting the significance 
of labor turnover to supervisors, and is contributed by Eugene J. 
Benge, of the Mitten Management (Inc.). The second article, by 
Lloyd R. Miller, of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., is a dis- 
cussion of the practice of securing and recording the reasons why 
workers leave. 

In the concluding section of his report, Mr. Benge points out that 
supervisors should be made to realize that they can assist in the 
reduction of labor turnover by the following methods: 

1. A clear analvsis of the jobs under their supervision. If the 
foremen select their own labor, this analysis would be of value to 
them for that purpose. If the foremen requisition their labor through 
the employment department, they should carefully specify the require- 
ments for the different jobs. 

2. Training workers in the proper habits for the performance of 
their tasks, especially new employees, who become downhearted when 
they io behind more experienced employees or because of new sur- 
roundings. 

3. Discharging a worker only after quiet deliberation. 

4. Endeavoring to transfer possibly misplaced workers to more 
suitable jobs. 

5. Recommending efficient workers for other or better positions 
in which such workers will render better service to the establishment. 
This implies that the supervisors have ‘‘a broad company viewpoint.” 

6. Developing all-round workers capable of ‘‘smoothing out the 
minor peaks of » Het within the gang.” The “flying squadrons” in 
some establishments are an amplification of this scheme. 

7. Studying the occupations of their departments which show the 
greatest labor turnover and ascertaining the reasons therefor. 

_ 8. Studying the causes of voluntary exits, preferably by first-hand 
interrogation “but also by correlation with the final interviewer in 
the employment department.” 

9. Advance planning of production and labor requirements. 

10. Elimination of layoffs so far as possible, particularly those 
resulting from the weather. 


Ts importance of the scientific recording and analysis of labor 
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11. Working as leaders with their men, keeping up interest, counter. 
acting erroneous views, and becoming personally acquainted with 
each member of their force. 

The management executives, who outrank the foremen, may also 
aid in reducing labor turnover by avoiding the overdevelopment of 
plant capacity; by planning long-time sales and production programs: 
by leveling off seasonal production and peak levels; and by inaugurat- 
ing sound and just labor policies, especially of promotion and com- 
pensation. 

One of the most interesting sections of Mr. Miller’s study is that 
in which he sets forth the following possible difficulties in the way of 
successful procedure in connection with labor turnover: 

i. The erroneous belief that the only purpose in analyzing labor 
turnover is its reduction. This point of view fails to take into con- 
sideration the salutary effects of certain kinds of labor turnover; the 
valuable data which can be secured through the study of turnover and 
used to improve the efficiency of the plant and increase morale; and 
the fact that labor turnover is an indication of other causes of loss, 
often more substantial than the loss resulting from turnover. 

2. Some establishments are not large enough to justify any formal 
procedure in the matter ef turnover. 

3. Lack of data on the costs of interviewing and record keeping. 

4. The mere compilation of statistics on the causes of quitting 
without considering each worker who leaves as an individual! problem. 

5. Inaccurate data because of the interviewer’s inferior rank and 
inability to take remedial measures. “ [tis important that the inter- 
viewer have sufficient prestige to eemmand the respect of emplovees, 
a personality ealeulated to win their confidence, and authority to 
take action himself or to present his recommendations to @ superior 
who will thoughtfully consider them.” 

6. Lack of understanding and interest of the foremen and other 
officials in the problem of labor turnover. ; 

7. The failure of a company to convince its workers of its spirit of 
fairness. 

8. The high wages, model working conditions, foremen trained in 
the management of men, and provision for the hearing of grievances in 
certain establishments. Under such conditions there are other ways 
than labor-turnover data to find out what the workers are thinking. 

In conclusion, Mr. Miller declares that “‘labor will never be efficient, 
neither can the lot of the laboring man be a happy one, unless industry 
consciously develops more human contacts between employer and 
employee, more understanding on the part of each regarding the 
other’s problems. ”’ 


<= 


Collection of Unpaid Wages by California Bureau of 
Labor Statistics 


Fe et the yatous out of every one hundred complaints received 


at the various district offices of the California Bureau of Labor 
Statistics are concerned with wage claims, according to the 
twenty-second biennial report of that bureau for 1925 and 1926. 
Of the 47,068 complaints which the bureau handled during the two 
years 41,507 were complaints against employers who had not paid 
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COLLECTION OF UNPAID WAGES-—CALIPORNIA 19 


wages at the time stipulated by the State laws. These laws provide 
that wages shall be paid “in cash or in negotiable paper, payable 
upon demand, without discount, at some bank or established place 
of business.”’ They also provide that in the case of a discharge of an 
enployee his wages or compensation for his labor or service earned 
and unpaid sh all “become due and payable immediately.” The 
wages of a worker having no contract in writing who quits his job 
“ere due and payable not later than 72 hours thereafter, unless such 
employee shall have given 72 hours’ previous notice of his intention 
to quit, in which latter case such employee shall be entitled to his 
wages or compensation at the time of quitting.” 

Section 7 of the California wage collection act (Stats. 1919, ch. 228) 
reads as follows: 

The commissioner [of labor statistics] and his representatives duly authorized 
by him in writing shall have the power and authority, when in his judgment he 
deems it necessary, to take assignments of wage claims and prosecute actions 
for the collection of wages and cther demands of persons who are financially 
unable to employ counsel in cases in which, in the judgment of the commissioner, 
the claims for wages are valid and enforceable in the courts; to issue subpoenas, 
to compel the attendance of witness or parties and the production of books, 
papers, or records, and to administer oaths and to examine witnesses under 
oath, and to take the verification or proof or instruments of writing, and to 
take depositions and affidavits for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of 
this act aud ail other acts now or hereafter placed in the bureau for enforcement. 


In most instances the employer and the wage claimant are cited 
to appear at a hearing before the State commissioner of labor sta- 


| tistics. If an adjustment can not be thus effected, the employer is 


cited to appear at the district attorney’s office “to show cause why 
a warrant should not be issued for his arrest.’”?’ The question in con- 
troversy is again gone over before: a representative of the district 
attorney’s office in the presence of an agent or deputy of the bureau 
of labor statistics, the defendant employer, and the wage claimauat. 


s lf the employer continues to refuse to settle the claim in the amount 


decided upon as due the claimant, a criminal warrant is issued for 
his arrest. Criminal or civil action, however, is resorted to only 
when there is no alternative. 

The collection of wage claims is the major work of the bureau and 
is regarded as one of its greatest accomplishments. In the 12 years, 
1915-1926, the bureau has collected over $3,500,000 in unpaid wages, 
without charge to the claimants. 

The following table shows the expansion of this collection work 
from 1915 to 1926: 


NUMBER, PER CENT, AND AMOUNT OF WAGE CLAIMS COLLECTED FROM 1915 TO 
1996, BY BIENNIAL PERIODS 














Number of wage claims— Amount of wages collected 
Increase over preceding 
Bienni ; Collected | Per cent i 
Manila pesioda Filed with} through | collected Total noe 
the bureau the of total 
bureau filed Amount Percent 






Saat 





ee SS 19, 487 19, 921 56.0 Weare a ee ik 
1917-4918__. 16, 832 8, 668 $1.5 271, 503 1$61,434 | 118.5 
EE aR 15, 107 10, 718 70. 9 409, 355 | 137, 852 50.8 
Werawee co! 22,718 10, 388 46.4 | 450, 164 40, 10.0 
ssh 2 TRAST 29, 486 15,247 51.7 858, 164 408, 000 90.6 
| RR RRR 41, 507 23, 342 56.2 1, 468, 551 60, 387 71.4 
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An analysis is given below of the wage claims filed with the bureay 
during the calendar years 1924 and 1925: 


NUMBER AND PER CENT OF WAGE CLAIMS OF EACH CLASSIFIED AMOUNT, j994 


AND 1925 





=== 





Amount involved 


Number of 
complaints 





Wnder $5 


Percentage 
distribution 


Cumulative 
percentage 





1, 869 


$5 and under $25 
$25 and under $45 
$45 and under $65 
$65 and under $85 
$85 and under $105 
$105 and under $125 
$125 and under $145 
$145 and under $165 
$165 and under $185 
$185 and under $205 
$205 and under $225 
$225 and over 


9,410 
5, 331 
3, 200 
2,015 
1, 554 
9&Y 
759 
593 
463 
405 
233 
1, 990 


| - } 


28, 811 


COED SH LOK AFIS 








100. 0 











Industries Involved 


{E distribution of 41,507 wage claims, by industries, in 1925 and 
1926 was as follows: 
Number of claims 
5, 648 
1, 643 
17, 873 
789 
4, 338 
289 
3, 324 
5, 515 
2, OSS 


41, 507 


Agriculture, forestry and animal husbandry 
Extraction of minerals___________ __ 
Manufacturing and mechanical industries ! 
Transportation 

Ba aT EN ec RT al ge 

Publie service 


Domestic and personal service 
Clerical occupations 


Savings to Workers 


[* IS estimated that, on the whole, the collection of wage claims 
by the bureau during the biennial period 1925-1926 saved the 
workers, through the elimination of attorneys’ fees, from $367,137 
to $489,517, or from one-fourth to one-third of the $1,468,550 
collected. 
Civil Actions in Behalf of Wage Claimants 


may 


UNDER the California statutes the labor commissioner 

bring civil suit for collection of unpaid wages in behalf of 
claimants who are not in a financial position to engage counsel. [1 
numerous cases it has been necessary to institute such actions. 
From September 15, 1924, to July 1, 1926, civil actions were brought 


in behalf of 570 wage claimants. The amounts so involved aggre- 
gated $92,263, of which $38,682 had been collected by July 1, 1926. 
A number of suits were still pending. Many other suits were filed 
in justices’ courts by the bureau’s deputies. 





i Includes building trades. 
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MIGRATION FROM MINNESOTA FARMS 21. 


au Civil Suit to Collect Penalty 






JN APRIL, 1926, the first civil suit to collect penalty was instituted 

by the bureau against the Cowell Portland Cement Co. in the sup- 
erior court at San Francisco. The constitutionality of the law was 
attacked by the defendant. The superior court at Martinez, before 
which the arguments on the demurrer were heard, ruled that the 
1925 amendment imposing civil penalties of $10 for each employee 
who was not paid semimonthly substantially followed the New York 
law which was declared constitutional by the United States Supreme 
Court Im @ unanimous decision in 1914. (Erie Railroad Co. ». 
Williams, 233 U.S. 685.) 

The bureau recommends the enactment of proper legislation for 
the extension of the benefits of the semimonthly pay day law to 
State, county, and municipal employees. 7 

















Collection of Wage Claims by Wyoming Department 
of Labor 


HE Department of Labor of Wyoming in the biennium ending 
} September 30, 1926, handled successfully, without cost to either 
party, 206 wage claims, 169 for men and 37 for women, accord- 

ing to the fifth biennial report of the department, recently issued. 
The amounts collected were as follows: 


neerinte-nuctn> b-actin kins ante eased «te dete oe anne $9, 367. 48 
 Sidkats we th ol iat hs aneegnetl te eo aplale eapeak ipa tant a: ured tae 1, 036. 60 


Potts eis ie BRD As ak LS 10, 404. 08 


The average amount of each claim was $50.50. 

A large number of claims was submitted to the department which 
it was unable to handle at all. The work of collection is ‘‘handi- 
capped and retarded not only by lack of legal power but also by the 
lack of funds.” This latter fact necessitates taking up these cases 
almost entirely through correspondence. Indeed, when the effort 
is made to collect wages in this way from employers in rural districts, 
it is frequently a complete failure. In some cases it takes months 
to effect a settlement. 


and 
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Study of Migration from Minnesota Farms’ 





HE data upon which the article here summarized is based were 
secured from 357 Minnesota farm families ‘taken at random 
in groups of 50 from 7 representative areas.’?’ Approximately 

20 per cent of the 1920 population of the State (2,400,000) were 
foreign born, and nearly half of the 500,000 foreign born were 
Scandinavians. 

Of 339 farmers of the present generation included in the survey, 88.5 
‘e cent had fathers who were farmers; the remaining per cent had 
athers from other occupations. Of 337 farmers’ wives of the present 
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'The American Journal of Sociology, November, 1926, pp. 450-455. 
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generation covered by the study, 17.5 per cent had fathers who wer 
not farmers. ‘‘Interoccupational mobility’? was most marked in the 
eut-over territory where “28 per cent of the farmers and 25 pe 
cent of their wives came from occupations other than farming.” 

The following table gives the sex and age distribution of the 132 
farmers’ sons and daughters included in the survey: 


Male Female 


Under 18 years of age and at home : 366 
Pighteen or more and at home 82 
Eighteen or more and away from home j 


Total 630 





The findings of this investigation “‘appear to bear out the con. 


clusions” of S. S. Visher and F, A. Wood that those who leave farng 
for city or town life do not reach rapidiy the higher economic and 
social levels. 

Of the children who had left home, 40 per cent had become farmers 
while 60 per cent had entered town occupations. 

The migrants are usually between 18 and 25 years of age, and their 
final destination would seem to be large cities. There are more female 
than male migrants. (In the group of farm operators’ sons and 
daughters over 18 years of age who still remain on the home farm 
there are twice as many males as females.) The tendency to marry 
is not so great among those migrants who enter urban occupations 
as among those who remain on the farms. 

Female migrants engage more readily than male migrants in 
clerical, professional, and entrepreneurial work. 

The process of urbanization in Minnesota seems to be funda- 
mentally the same as that which went on in Europe in the latter haii 
of the nineteenth century. According to the report under review, 
“the decline of immigration will undoubtedly be accompanied by 
an increased urbanization process.” This may result in the improve- 
ment of agricultural conditions by a decrease in aren and an 
increase in prices. This process of urbanization should be reckoned 
with in deciding public policy in reference to the rural school. 

One-half of the farm children to be educated will become town or 
city residents. Rural schools must fit 50 per cent of the pupils for 
urban life and 50 per cent for agriculture and all for citizenship. 
The suggestion has often been made that urban populations should 
be taxed to meet some of the expenses of rural education. 


Terms of English Coal-Mining Agreements 
Or: of the points which the English coal. owners won in the recent 


dispute was the abolition of the national agreement, so that 

as the men have gone back to work, it has been under a series 
of agreements, each important district making its own. In sow 
respects the terms of the agreements are highly technical, but some 
salient points are noted by the London Economist, which, in i‘ 
issue for December 11, 1926, gives summaries of the various 
agreements. 
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In all cases the principle of division of proceeds between owners and workers 


were igretained, but whereas the ratio remains at 87-13 in Northumberland, Durham, 
L the Lancashire and Cheshire, and Scotland, it is amended to 85-15 in Yorkshire, 

per Nottinghamshire, Derbyshire, Cannock Chase, and South Wales. Provision is 
, made in most cases for the payment of specifie rates for a limited time after the 
1.394 resumption of operations, and the ascertainment of future rates on the basis of 


results in named periods (which are not identical in all cases). Minimum wages 
gre provided for, and the principle of recoupment admitted. 

Tota In the matter of hours there is some variation. Northumberland, 
74) Zi Durham, Yorkshire, Nottinghamshire, and Derbyshire provide for 
22) Me , 74-hour day, while the Cannock Chase agreement specifies 
that the hours shall be ‘‘those in foree before the seven hours act, 
1.32) Me except on Saturdays when hours will be from 7 to 12.30 without 
meal time.’”’ Lancashire and Cheshire have an 8-hour day with 6 
con- 7 hours on Saturday, South Wales an 8-hour day with 7 on Saturday, 
‘arms #B and Scotland a straight 8-hour day. It is to be noted that these are 
: and 7 nominal hours, the time of one “winding,” which for all England 
averages about one-half hour per day, being added as a matter of 
rmers HH custom, and in many cases explicitly. Also, these hours in general 
are for those cutting coal, and other classes may be required to work 
ther Zi longer. Thus, the Northumberland agreement provides: ‘A 714- 
smale HB hour shift, plus one winding time, for coal hewers, and an 8-hour 
; and MM shift, plus one winding time, for all other classes of underground 

farm i workers, with unrestricted coal-drawing hours.” 
narry There is much variation in the time for which the agreements are 
viions HH to be in effect. The Durham agreement is for only one year; that of 
. Northumberland for two years; those of Yorkshire, Lancashire and 
its 0 MB Cheshire, South Wales, and Scotland three years; and those of 
Cannock Chase, Nottinghamshire, and Derbyshire five years. In 
- M ceneral, it is provided that after the expiration of the stated period, 
r hail 7 either side may terminate the agreement by one month’s notice, but 
-vieW, in Scotland two months’ notice is required, while in Cannock Chase, 
ed by 7% Nottinghamshire, and Derbyshire six months’ notice must be given. 
prove- In all districts, except Lancashire, Cheshire, and South Wales, the 
nd an #agreements provide for setting up a district board, or some similar 

koned (organization, with an independent chairman. 
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Extension of Family Allowance System in France ! 


INCE the Sixth Congress of Family Allowance Funds was held, in 

May, 1926, the constitutions of 14 additional funds have been 

registered by the French Central Committee on Family Allow- 

ances, according to a report made at the general meeting of that 

, committee on December 17, 1926. This brings the number of 

family allowance funds now functioning to 203. Of these 14 newly 

recent fmo'sanized bodies, 6 are regional or intertrade; 3 are special, con- 

o that e2ected with one industrial corporation; and 5 are exclusively 
 sories Meegticultural, 

. some The president of the committee pointed out at the conference that 

t some |“US progress in a field where the development of the institution is 

in its eCMlronted with the gravest difficulties “confirms our faith in the 

7arious 





' La Journée Industrielle, Paris, Dec. 19-20, 1926, p. 7. 
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possibilities of the adaptation of the institution to all branches of 
national activity.’”’ In this connection he reperted on the organiza. 
tion by the General Federation of Milk Producers of a family allowance 
fund for the purpose of furnishing milk at a lower price to necessitous 
pe gg This fund was not included in the above-mentioned 203 
funds. 


Increase in Family Allowance Rates 


HE increase in the number of funds within the last few months 
has been accompanied by increases in the allowance rates—ip 
certain centers as much as 100 per cent. A large number of the 
the funds, however, seem to be postponing the revision of their 
rates until the next annual congress. 
The average scale of monthly grants effective in December, 126, 
is given below: 
1 child 
2 children _- -_- 
3 children 
4 children___-_-- 


5 children 
6 children 


The Labor Office ‘is increasing the minimum scales for family 
allowances imposed upon the contractors for public works and is 
proposing rates more in accordance with those paid by the funds in 
each district. 

Sick Allowances 


MPROVED methods and new activities have been inaugurated in 

connection with the social services of the family-allowance finds, 
One of the most significant developments along these lines is the 
growing provision for sick allowances. At the beginning of last 
summer there were a dozen sick funds in operation. In Decem- 
ber, 1926, there were 22 such funds, their respective headquarters 
being Angouléme, Armentiéres, Auxerre, Beauvais, Brest, Chalon- 
sur-Sadne, Cholet, Elbeuf, Fourmies, Grenoble, Lille, Lyon, Paris, 
Roanne, Roubaix, Saint-Etienne, Saint-Junien, Saint-Quentin, Thizy, 
Toulouse, Tours, and Vienne. 

Five other sick funds were scheduled to begin functioning on 
January 1, 1927, and studies are being made with a view to inaugu- 
rating additional institutions of this character. 

At present, 2,000 establishments representing 300,000 wage earners 
are included under this new scheme, which is expected to expand 
rapidly in 1927. 





2 Franc at par=19.3 cents; exchange rate for Dec. 31, 1926, was 3.95 cents. 
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MINIMUM WAGE 





New Minimum Wage Order for the Toys, Games, etc., 
Industry of Massachusetts 


HE Department of Labor and Industries of Massachusetts an- 
fy nounces through its division of minimum wage the fixing of a 
new rate for women employed in the manufacture of toys, games, 
and sporting goods. The minimum rate for experienced workers is 
fixed at $13.50 per week, this to apply to women at least 18 years of 
age with one year’s experience in the occupation. Inexperienced 
workers 16 years of age or over, and all others irrespective of age 
with one year’s experience, must receive at least $12 per week. For 
all others the rate is not less than $10 per week. This decree, which 
becomes effective March 1, 1927, represents the result of a study of 
the cost of living in which the amount agreed upon was $13.50, the 
came as the minimum rate fixed. In the early history of the act, 
the rate usually fell below the cost-of-living budget. 
The four most recent budgets adopted by the department are here 
reproduced, together with the amount fixed for experienced workers 
and the date of coming into effect: 


BUDGETS ADOPTED FOR FOUR INDUSTRIES IN MASSACHUSETTS AS BASIS FOR 
MINIMUM WAGE RATE 








Amount of budget for self-supporting women in— 


Stationery 
goods and 
envelopes 
industry 

(effective 


Jan. 1, 1926) | 


Candy in- 
dustry (effec- 
tive Mar. 
1, 1926) 


| Jewelry and 


related in- 
dustries 
(effective 


| Jan. 1, 1927) 


Toys, games, 
and sport- 
ing goods 

industry 
(effective 
Mar. 1, 1927) 





Board and lodging 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS AND HYGIENE 





Comparison of Tuberculosis Death Rates in the Indus. 
trial and General Population ' 


RECENT study by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. affords 

a comparison of the incidence of the mortality from tuberculo- 

sis among its white industrial-policy holders, by sex and age, 

in 1924, with the figures for the general population for the same yea; 
in the United States registration States. 

Although the death rate from tuberculosis has been halved in the 
past 20 years through the organized and very successful campaign 
which has been carried on against the disease, tuberculosis still ranks 
fifth in numerical importance among the causes of death. It is 
obvious, therefore, that there is much yet to be accomplished in the 
contrel of the disease. The insurance experience which covers a 
large group of industrial workers may be considered representative 
of conditions among the urban wage earners of the country, while 
the data for the registration States show the conditions among the 
general population of the country. 

The maximum death rate for white females in both the wage-earning 
group and the general population is reached between the ages 0 
20 and 24 years, but in the insured group the rates run somewhat 
higher than in the general population up to the age period 15-19 
years. (In each 10-year period from 25 to the age period 55-4 
women in the industrial population show a considerably higher deatl 
rate from tuberculosis than the women in the general population, 
but beginning with 65 years the rate increases sharply at first anc 
then slightly in the general population, while among women in the 
industrial group the general tendency is downward. 

Among white males of both groups the rates are very similar up t 
25 years, but after that age is reached the difference is much more 
marked than among the females. ‘The rate for the industrial popu 
lation rises sharply in each succeeding age group up to the 45-54 
group, where it reaches its highest point, after which there is a sharp 
decline to the 65-74 group and a slight rise thereafter. The rate fo 
the general population, on the other hand, shows a generally rising 
tendency reaching its maximum in the age period 65-74 years, alte 
which there is a sharp decline. 

The important pomts shown by these figures are considered to be 
the facts that the high point in the tuberculosis death rate in the 
white male industrial population in 1924 occurred 25 years later | 


life than among the females, and that the mortality among white 


male wage earners between the ages of 20 and 60 years is very mucl 
greater than among white males in the general population of the corre 
sponding age range. This means that the environmental and pat 


ticularly the occupational conditions are of great importance 10 





1 Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. Statistical Bulletin, November, 1926, pp. 4-6. 
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conditionmg the state of health of the great army of male wage 
earners during their most productive years, when the greatest 
number ef persons are dependent upon them for support and at a 
time, too, when their deaths, which ordinarily follow long periods of 
illness, most seriously affect the family life and the prospects of the 
children. ‘The place for the greatest effort, therefore, in the attempt 
io control the tuberculosis death rate is with the middle-aged indus- 
trial worker and, in addition to the gains attending the resulting 
reduction in the death rate, problems would be eliminated in thou- 
sands of cases which would otherwise come to the different social 
agencies for their solution. 


(Ss 
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Excretion of Lead by Normal Persons 


N ARTICLE in the Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
A tion, December 18, 1926, by Dr. Robert A. Kehoe and his 
associates, gives the results of a study of the extent to which 
lead is excreted by normal persons. The fact that the secretion of 
lead in the urine and feces of apparently healthy, normal men is a 
matter of almost uniform occurrence, which was shown by the study, 
is of great importance, as the excretion of lead was formerly considered 
a reliable test in establishing a diagnosis of lead poisoning. 

The persons examined were workmen taken at random as they 
appeared at an employment agency and included farmers, common 
laborers, skilled workers, sailors, chauffeurs, and clerks, most of 
whom were youths or in middle life, and all parts of the United States 
were represented in their former homes. Each subject received a 
careful physical examination, including an analysis of urine and a 
hemoglobin determination, and was given careful instructions and 
maintained under supervision during the hours of employment while 
the tests were being made. Sixty-five men were obtained for the 
experiment and each man was questioned carefully as to his occupa- 
tion over at least the five preceding years. Part of these men had 
been employed in occupations in which there was exposure to lead 
occasionally or during seme part of the five-year period but 26 had 
no history of lead exposure. 

The tests, details of which are given in the article, were carried out 
with every attention to accuracy and no other work than these anal- 
yses was done in the laboratory during the time they were being 
made. All subjects were found to be remem | lead either in the 
urine or feces and in most instances in both, although careful con- 
sideration of the subjective symptoms and the results of the physical 
examinations failed to show evidence of lead poisoning in any of the 
miuerie- 

he fact of the presence of lead in all the persons examined when 
coupled with the variation in occupation, mode of living, and the 
places in which they had lived over a considerable period of time 
suggests, the writer says, that there is an important source, or sources, 
of Yead absorption as yet unknown but which may be concluded to be 
fairly general. 

The question is raised as to whether such a general exposure could 
be the result of anything less widely distributed than food materials, 
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as the drinking water in the average American community does not 
contain lead in sufficient quantity to produce this result and analysis 
of the water in the community in which these subjects were studied 
showed no lead was present. 

In many of the cases studied there was no history of exposure to 
the usually recognized sources of lead absorption and, furthermore. 
the writer says, “ fhere is no constant relationship to be found betw eey 
quantity of exposure and rate of excretion. It is well to point oy: 
that the diagnostic value of qualitative determinations of lead excye. 
tion fails completely in the face of the facts demonstrated herein. 
Nor will quantitative determinations avail anything until a quantita- 
tive significance is experimentally and clinically established.”’ 


Operation of Foundry for Thirteen Months Without 
Accident 


N A communication to the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Mr. O. F. McShane, chairman of the Industrial Commission of 
Utah, calls attention to the remarkable safety record of a foundry 

in Utah, which operated 13 months without a single lost-time accident, 
Mr. McShane’s description is as follows: 


The Utah Copper Co. operates a foundry at Garfield, where approximately 
100 men are employed continuously. These men are not only subjected to the 
usual hazards of the average foundry but are subjected to two very great hazards 
which are not generally found in such places of employment, to wit: 

1. Continuous overhead transportation of heavy tonnage of molten meta! for 
five or six hours daily. 

2. The operation of chill casting molds. 

Notwithstanding these hazards this plant has operated for the last 13 months 
without a lost-time injury. During this time the man-hour exposure has heen 
321,960, or the equivalent of 1 man working continuously 8 hours a day for 300 
days for 134 years, without sustaining a compensable injury. 





Medical Attention Required in Tucuman Factories’ 


and a skilled staff to give free medical attention to all employees 

and their families are required by law ? to be provided in all sugar 
works and other industrial establishments employing as many as 200 
persons. The executive is to determine the size of the sick rooms 
and first-aid rooms, in proportion to the number of persons employed 
in each establishment. 

In addition, these establishments must distribute free of charge to 
workers who are ill and to their children under 3 years of age the 
amount of milk the doctors prescribe. The doctors in addition to 
their other duties shall give scientific information on infant hygiene, 
malaria, alcoholism, tuberculosis, trachoma, etc., in the form of 
monthly lectures. 


| TUCUMAN Province, Argentina, a sick room, a first-aid room, 








1925, 


seein Departamento Nacional del Trabajo. Cronica Mensual, Buenos Aires, July, 
?; Law passed May 12, 1925. 
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USE OF WHITE PHOSPHORUS PROHIBITED 


The health council of the Province is charged with the duty of 
seeing that the provisions of this law are strictly observed and it 
must submit a monthly report thereon to the executive. 

Fines of not less than 500 nor more than 5,000 pesos® are to be 
imposed for every violation of this law. ‘The proceeds of the said 
fines are to be utilized for public-health purposes. 
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Prohibition of Use of White Phosphorus in Bulgaria 


CCORDING to Industrial and Labor Information (Geneva) for 
December 6, 1926, the Swiss Federal Department of Public 
Economy was notified in November, 1926, by the Bulgarian 

Legation at Berne of the adherence of Bulgaria to the Berne con- 
vention of 1906 concerning the prohibition of the use of white phos- 
phorus in the manufacture of matches. This brings Bulgaria in line 
with other States which have followed the recommendation adopted 
by the International Labor Conference held in Washington in 1919 
favoring ratification of the Berne convention by those States which 
had not already adhered to it. 





* Peso at par=96.48 cents; exchange rate for November, 1926=92,39 cents, 
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Work of Hawaiian Homes Commission ! 


N JULY 9, 1921, President Harding approved the Hawaiian 
Homes Commission act, of which section 204 reads, jp 
part: 

(1) For a period of five years after the first meeting of the Hawaiian Homes 
Commission only those lands situate on the island of Molokai, which are par- 
ticularly named in paragraphs 1 and 3 of section 2035 hereof: Waimanu, in the 
district of Hamakua; Keaaukaha, in the district of South Hilo; and Panaewa, 
Waiakea, in the district of South Hilo, island of Hawaii, shall be available for 
use and disposition by said commission under the provisions of this title and 
none of the remaining available lands named in said section 203 shail, after the 
expiration of the said five-year period, be leased, used, or otherwise disposed of 
by the commission under the provisions of this title, except by further authoriza- 
tion of Congress and with the written approval of the Secretary of the Interior 
of the United States. 


On September 16, 1921, the commission held its first meeting, 
Since that time, under the commission’s direction, “former pasture 
and algeroba forest areas in Molokai have been settled and divided 
into 22 farms and 17 house lots in the Kalanianole settlement, 74 
farms in Palaau and Hoolahua, and 2 farms in Kapaakea, adding a 
new population to that section of nearly 700 persons.” More than 
60 homes for workers have been set up in the Kuhio settlement of 
the Hawaiian home lands in the neighborhood of Hilo. “The 
majority of the homesteaders are well settled and making good 
headway. Theirs is the old story of success resulting from enthusi- 
astic hard wofk and doubtful results where indifference rules.” 

The commission’s receipts from all sources have aggregated $658,- 
963, its expenditures for permanent improvement $251,372, and its 
loans to homesteaders for the development of their tracts, buildings, 
farm equipment, and live stock, $213,393. In addition a disburse- 
ment of $156,225 covered the purchase of certain equipment, the 
general expenses of the commission, the carrying on of certain e:- 
perimental work, and the development of natural resources. The 
net cash balance on hand June 30, 1926, was approximately $38,000. 

The original Hawaiian homes act was first approved by the legis- 
lature of the Territory and afterwards submitted to the United 
States Congress for action. Similar procedure would seem proper 
in connection-with a request for the extension of the law beyond the 
five-year period. The governor recommends that the Territorial 
legislature should come to agreement on the request to be presented 
in this connection to the Seventieth Congress which will meet 1 
December, 1927. 





1U. S. Department of the Interior. Annual report of the Governor of Hawaii for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1926, Washington, 1926, p. 56 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 





Recent Compensation Reports 


New York 
A° BEFITS one of the leading industrial States of the Union, the 


annual report of the Industrial Commissioner of New York 

presents a wide range of information and discussion on the 
subject of werkmen’s compensation. Questions of administration 
are considered from a standpoint of efficiency and promptness, satis- 
faction being found in the marked improvement in disposing of the 
steadily increasing number of compensation cases. 

For the year ended June 30, 1926, the total number of cases indexed 
for hearing was 156,541, an increase of more than 25 per cent over 
the preceding year. This increase is largely due to the reduction of 
the waiting period from two weeks to one week for cases of temporary 
disability not lasting over 49 days, this being the first full year during 
which the one-week period was operative. Again, this reduction of 
waiting time Rytsant led to an increase in the completeness of 
accidents reported ; there appears also to have been an actual increase 
in accident occurrence. hus, no less than 441,401 accidents were 
reported during the fiscal year as compared with 374,212 in the 
preceding year. That this is in considerable measure due to improved 
reporting and not entirely to increase in accidents is indicated by the 
fact that the total number of accidents reported was 15 per cent 
greater than for the previous year, while the number of fatal cases 
was but 6 per cent greater; and as cases of this latter class have been 
quite fully reported heretofore, it seems a fair conclusion that the 
actual rate of increase is indicated by the lower percentage rather 
than by the higher. 

Despite the large increase in the number of cases, efficiency in 
handling is demonstrated by the fact that the rate of disposal of 
work is higher than the rate of increase in volume in a ratio of 107 
to 100. 

Emphasis is laid on the matter of promptness of payment, the 
point being considered under two heads—uncontroverted cases and 
cases in which disagreements are registered. ‘The law directs that 
'p fennger shall begin within 18 days after disability begins or within 
8 days after first knowledge of the accident. As uncontroverted cases 
comprise more than 76 per cent of the total number of compensated 
cases, it is apparent that the matter of promptness of payment in 
such cases rests largely with the employer or insurance carrier. It 
is noted with regret that a retrograde movement has been evident 
during the period covered by this report, the number ef payments 
made within 18 days after the accident averaging but 52 per cent 
of the uncontroverted cases, the ratio falling from 56.8 per cent in 
the first quarter te 49.9 per cent in the last. An effort to secure 
cooperation by educational methods has been inaugurated, since 
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any attempt to assess the penalty for delay could be offset by simply 
filmg a notice of controversy within the 18-day limit, which would 
defeat the purpose of the commissioner to secure prompt settlement. 

As to controverted cases, constituting less than 24 per cent of the 
total, steps have been taken to establish a standard by which it wil! 
be possible hereafter to gauge any progress made in improvement. 
A factor that presents considerable difficulty is dilatory reporting }y 
the employers and physicians, and as there are about 200,000 of the 
former and 15,000 of the latter in this State, difficulty in securing 
the desired improvement seems quite probable. Adjourned hearings 
by referees necessarily delay promptness in awards; the largest single 
cause for such adjournments was due to the nonappearance of thie 
claimant, 20 per cent being due to this cause alone. 

The commissioner summarized the benefits accruing to the work- 
men and the cost involved on account of the reduction in the 
waiting period, showing that 45,450 injured workers had benefited 
by the change during the year, the money benefit amounting to 
$669,498. 

The importance of accident prevention is emphasized, and accident 
statistics are declared to be of “essential importance to the safety 
movement.” 

Under the heading of recommended amendments a thorough and 
valuable discussion is made of the subject of eye injuries, an amend- 
ment being proposed with the purpose of establishing ‘‘a scientific 
and authoritative method of measuring loss of vision due to eye 
injuries.” Other amendments would extend compensation for 
industrial diseases to all forms of such disease instead of a scheduled 
list, while the weekly maximum benefit payable would be increased 
to $25 instead of $20 as at present. These are but three of some 50 
recommendations of more or less importance, but in the main al! 
tend toward liberalization. 

An interesting statement relates to the subject of the allocation of 
compensation expenses to the various insurance Carriers and sell- 
insurers of the State. It was determined by the Department of 
Labor that the administration of the workmen’s compensation law 
for the year involved expenses in the amount of $1,107,573, while 
the total amount of compensation paid by all insurance carriers, 
including the State fund, was $26,199,511, the proportion of the 
expense to compensation being 0.042274574. Levies are accordingly 
made upon each insurance carrier on the basis of their proportionate 
payments during the year. This results in an allocation of expenses 
ranging from less than $1 in cases of small self-insurers to from 
$25,000 to $40,000 in the case of several of the more important 
insurance companies, $91,050 for the State insurance fund, and 
$133,332 (the largest assessment) for a stock company, the only oue 
that exceeds or even approximates the State fund in this respect. 
The next largest assessment was $64,413. 

The industrial board, charged with the quasi-judicial duty o! 
hearing appeals or reviewing the action taken by referees, last year 
had before it 11,908 compensation cases, a number “far in excess of 
that heretofore presented * * * in any one year”; 342 cases 
were on hand at the opening of the year. Action was taken in 
11,929 cases, leaving 321 undisposed of at the end of the year. 
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The bureau of workm en’s compensation, charged with the handling 

of claims, the determination of lump-sum awards, and administration 
eenerally, reported 156,541 cases indexed for hearing as against 
124,858 for the preceding year, the last five years showing a con- 
tinuous and rapid increase in this respect as well as in accidents 
reported, hearings held by referees and cases closed. The greatest 
caution 1s found essential in considering applications for lump-sum 
awards, ‘‘unscrupulous attorneys or runners” being active in many 
cases to defraud claimants and insurance carriers under all sorts 
of fictitious representations. 

The sadiilags diniidinm, consisting of a chief and 9 assistant medical 
examiners conducted a total of 36,490 examinations in the medical 
examining rooms besides 5,238 outside examinations, and 8,957 final 
adjustment examinations, or 50,685 in all. In 456 cases reference 
was made to specialists, the largest number (171) being to opthal- 
wologists, the next highest number (80) being to neurologists. 

The report as to the State insurance fund discusses the origin of 
workmen’s compensation, the establishment of the fund “for the 
sole purpose of providing a means for nm hey to meet their obli- 
gations under the law at the lowest possible cost,”’ the initial organi- 
zation, the completeness of security and coverage provided by the 
fund in contrast with the falsely charged incompleteness as repre- 
sented by opponents of the fund, and the growth and success of the 
fund. Amendments to the law have aided its development, and a 
large proportion of the employers insuring at the beginning of its 
establishment still carry compensation with it. Premiums written 
during the calendar year 1925 amounted to $4,246,429, an increase 
of 9 per cent over the preceding year. It is estimated that the 
premiums for the calendar year 1926 will be in excess of $5,000,000. 
Assets have increased from $654,494 on December 31, 1914, to 
$10,394,743 at the end of the year 1925. There is also a surplus to 
policyholders amounting to $2,125,599. Loss reserves are actu- 
arially sound. Policies are written at a rate of 15 per cent less than 
would be paid by insurers with any other carrier. In addition, a 
15 per cent annual dividend has been paid for a number of years, 
making a net saving of 2734 per cent of stock company rates to all 
policyholders with the State fund. The fund carries on a work of 
} inspection, safety service, and accident prevention, maintains a 
complete medical department, and has a rehabilitation clinic in 
New York City. 

In comparison with stock-company insurance, the report points 
out that from July 1, 1914, to December 31, 1924, employers have 
contributed over $226,000,000 in premiums to stock companies, 
more than $60,000,000 in excess of the amount that they would have 
paid had they been insured in the State fund. The expense ratio 
of 18.2 per cent as compared with the 42 per cent expense ratio of the 
17 largest stock companies indicates a resultant saving of 23.8 per 
cent to injured persons covered by insurance in the State fund; 
or, ten actual rates collected, of 26.5 per cent of earned 
hegre esides this, ‘there is no compensation carrier in the 
State of New York whose protection is quite as complete as that of 
the State fund.’? As compared with mutual companies, the impor- 
tant feature of freedom from assessment is stressed, while the divi- 
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dends show a net saving of 2734 per cent as compared with 20 pe; 
cent for the largest mutuals. The relative advantages of insurance 
in the fund and self-insurance are also pointed out, notably thp 
self-insurer’s lack of the aceident-prevention facilities offered by tho & 
fund and the gambler’s chanee that the self-insurer necessarily 
assumes. Since the overhead expenses of the fund are so low, cost; 
of claim investigation and settlement being less than 5 per cep; 
of the earned premiums, ‘‘it is not believed that a self-insurer coyid 
effect any saving in this type of expense.’’ The conclusion is reached 
that the fund is in a better position than ever to improve its service 
and that it faces “‘a future bright with promise of increased usefulness 
to the people of the State.” 
The subject of accidents was not considered in this report. 


North Dakota 


‘THE seventh annual report of the North Dakota Compensation 

Bureau covers the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926. This State 
is one of the less important industrially, but has quite an advanced 
type of compensation legislation. An amendment of 1923 author. 
ized employers to make special contracts with the bureau by which 
they might secure insurance with the State fund covering their per- 
sonal injuries or death. ‘It is interesting to note in connection with 
this that of the 9,288 risks in force June 30, 1926, there were only 95 
employers who had availed themselves of this privilege.” The same 
legislature autherized extraterritorial coverage by special contract 
when the main office and at least two-thirds of the pay roll are within 
the State bounds; 155 employers had made this arrangement by the 
end of the year. 

The State fund now holds assets in the amount of $1,600,872, the 
fund having shown a steady growth for the five years reported in the 
congpnckus. and liabilities amounted to $1,362,953, thus showing a 
ap us of $237,918. 

eceipts for the fiscal year amounted to $530,218, of which $445,526 
was for premiums. Disbursements totaled $373,757, of which 
$204,502 was for compensation, $97,370 for medical expenses, and 
$52,179 for administrative expenses. 

Adjustments of rates developed the necessity of increases in eight 
classifications and allowed reductions in eight, the remainder being 
unchanged. Dividends provided for were of three rates, 30 per cent, 
20 per cent, and 10 per cent, 11 classifications receiving no dividends. 
These included coal mining, creameries and dairies, printing and pul- 
lishing, road construction, policemen and detectives, and some minor 
classifications. The 30 per cent dividend was paid to 12 classifica: 
tions, including electric ight and power plants, grain elevators, tele 
graph and telephone company office exchange employees, farm m:- 
chinery, lumber yards, and afew others. In the group receiving 20 per 
cent were bakeries, grain mills, laundries, department stores, wholesule 
stores, and hotels; while those receiving 10 per cent were telegraph aud 
telephone companies, oil distributing, and hospitals and asylums. 

Tables are given showing a comparative statement of income ant 
disbursements for the five years July 1, 1921, to June 30, 1926, a con 
parative statement of liability incurred on claims for definite classe 
of injuries for the history of the act; a condensed financial statemen! 
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of selected classifications covering the principal industries of the State, 
the earned pay roll amounting to $211,648 ,395; distribution of claims 
by general causes for the fiscal year; and accident data for that year. 

‘An unusual provision of the law of this State is one that permits 
employees of employers not insured with the State fund te apply to 
the bureau for a determination of the employer’s liability to pay for 
injury or. death. Ten such claims were filed during the year, one 
being on hand at the beginning of the year. Of these, 9 were acted 
on, 4 receiving awards and 5 being dismissed, 1 by reason of an 
amicable approved settlement, 1 because the claimant was not an 
employee, and 3 because the injury was not received in the course 
of the employment. 

Of the total of 2,800 claims, causing a loss of 65,034 days’ time, 
64 were for permanent partial disability involving 23,016 days of 
lost time, and calling for awards amounting to $56,971. The 1,388 
temporary disability cases caused a time loss of 42,018 days and 
called for benefits to the amount of $96,896. ‘These compensation 
awards were independent of medical aid. 

A brief table shows for the history of the act the average cost of 
death and permanent total disability cases by nature of dependency. 
In 19 death cases where there were widows only, the average award 
was $6,357 per case. In 32 cases where there were widows and 
children the average award was $10,524, and in 12 cases of perma- 
nent total disability the average award was $16,444. 


United States 


THE tenth annual report of the United States Employees’ Com- 

pensation Commission covers the year ending June 30, 1926, as to 
fiscal operations, but for detailed accident data the calendar year 
ending December 31, 1925. Summary tables are also given covering 
the period of the operation of the act—nine and one-third years. 

During the calendar year 1925 the number of accidents reported 
exceeded that for any other year since 1919, the total being 20,691 as 
against 20,538 for the preceding year. The number of claims re- 
ceived on account of the loss of wages was 6,987 as against 6,890 
in the preceding year. There were 274 cases of death, 50 more than 
in 1924. During the first nine months of 1926 there were slight 
decreases as to both injuries and claims, corresponding so closely 
with the numbers received during the years 1921, 1922, and 1923 
that the commission suggests that probably a normal rate is indi- 
cated by these numbers. 

Considering the experience under the act to the end of December, 
1925, based on closed cases on the basis of 100,000 injuries, the report 
shows the number of deaths to be 2,295; permanent total disabilities, 
316; and permanent partial disabilities, 3,173, egating 5,784 
cases per 100,000, or 5.78 per cent of all injuries. The fiuctuation 
in the development of these rates may be indieated by the number 
of permanent total disabilities, which, in 1921, showed a rate of 216 
per 100,000. The developments of 1922 changed that rate to 242; 
in 1923 the rate rose to 244, in 1924 to 306, and in 1925 to 316, asstated 
above. Similarly marked annual shifts appear as regards fatal cases. 

The Post Office Department is responstble for the largest number 
of injuries during the calendar year 1925, the total amounting to 
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7,535. The War Department is second with 5,916 cases, the Navy \ 
coming third with 1,686. The city mail service (outdoor) is respon- of t 
sible for nearly one-half the total for the Post Office Department ben 
the number of injuries reported being 3,363. B® vias 
The commission thinks that probably the number of injuries and ben 
claims ‘‘could be materially reduced if proper attention were giyey hoo 
to accident prevention by the employment of capable safety enci- vel 
neers and the enforcement of safe practices and safety laws and revy- the 
lations, as observed in the most progressive large private industrial 22 
establishments.” to ] 
The cost of the law for the five fiscal years from July 1, 1921, to rem 
June 30, 1926, shows a practically steady diminution in administra- of V 
tive costs and considerable fluctuation in compensation cests. The yea. 
total compensation costs for the fiscal year 1926 amounted to $2,581 - the 
379 as compared with $2,726,531, the highest amount, paid in 1923: the 
and $2,333,527, the lowest, paid in 1924. These figures cover all wer 
expenditures from the compensation fund, including death benefits, witl 
medical treatment, burial expenses, transportation, ete. Adminis- incl: 
trative costs decreased from 10.1 per cent of the aggregate expendi- bet 
ture during the first complete fiscal year, 1918, to 5.4 per cent for der 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926. A lower figure would be de- A 
veloped if the total costs of medical and hospital expenses charged who 
against the appropriations for the departments were included, the of 1 
commission being charged with much detailed work in the furnishing Jj mar 
of such service. at t. 
The development of compensation payments, with their gradual 9 Ast 
increase, being the result of cumulative experience under the law, is J ceas 
evidence of the fact that a stable condition of additions and cessa- 9 year 
tions has not yet been reached. With a law in operation but nine A 
and one-third years, the number of permanent total disabilities Jj amo 
and of dependent widows will necessarily increase until natural J disa 
causes operate to establish uniformity. The average age of orphan C: 
children is 9 years, payments continuing until the age of 18 is 9 wag 
reached; while in the case of other relatives the maximum payment 3s 6¢ 
of 8 years operates to check the increase; but necessarily a number of ¥M limit 
years must yet elapse before a probable uniform addition and diminu- of tl 
tion will balance. was 
The statistics furnished by this commission are among the most 9 pens 
painstaking and valuable in detail, but the total exposure is not Jj lor | 
sufficiently large to furnish a standard until larger totals accumulate. 9 disal 
Thus the total experience of permanent partial disabilities covering J ore 
the history of the act was 4,115. Of these, 147 represent loss of eye Hof tl 
with an average award of $1,051.19; 19 cases of loss of right hand with 9 payn 
average award of $1,550.01; while for 10 cases of loss of left hand the JM to $< 
awards average $1,628.38—obviously not a stable condition. lt HM per : 
must be kept in mind that these awards are based not on a schedule, HM recei 
but on wages lost. For four cases of loss of right thumb, the awards 
averaged $105.58, while for seven cases of loss of left thumb, the 
awards averaged $74.68. Compared with these are 83 cases of loss | 
of the distal phalanx of the right thumb with an average award 0! TH 
$119.32, a larger sum than for the loss of the thumb. However, the ee 
example set and the actual data furnished are an important contribu- Mey 
tion to the subject of accident statistics. slow 
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What is said as to accident data is true also of the difficult problem 
of the remarriage rate. ‘The major number of States limiting widows’ 
benefits to a period of years can furnish material for a table of remar- 
riage rates only for the period covered by the maximum term of 
henefits, while for those States which continue benefits during widow- 
hood and until death an entirely different experience must be de- 
veloped. Of the 1,410 widows to whom awards had been made under 
the Federal employees’ compensation act up to December 31, 1925, 
990 had married—a rate of 3.54; 72 had died; and compensation 
to 1 was terminated for other reasons. Nearly three-fourths of the 
remarriages occurred within a period of four years after the beginning 
of widowhood, the largest number in a single year being in the second 
year after the death of the husband. There were 21 remarriages in 
the first year, 59 in the second, 50 in the third, 33 in the fourth, 28 in 
the fifth, 16 in the sixth, 9 in the seventh, and 4 in the eighth. There 
were 113 widows who had. been widowed for eight years and over, 
without any remarriages up to the date of the report. This group 
includes 2 widows who were under 21 years of age when widowed, 3 
between 21 and 26, and 12 who were 26 and under 31. The remain- 
der were of higher ages. 

Awards have been made to 2,231 children under 18 years of age, of 
whom 39 have died, 39 have married, and 559 have attained the age 
of 18 years. Dependent mothers numbered 459, of whom 14 have 
married, 51 have died, and 46 have ceased to receive compensation 
at the termination of the eight-year period provided for in the act. 
As to fathers, 238 have received dependency awards, of whom 7 have 
ceased to be dependent, 4 have married, and 39 have died; the eight- 
year provision has terminated benefits to 13. 

Average awards for compensated temporary total disabilities 
amounted to $77.99 for the calendar year 1925; for permanent total 
disabilities, $9,402.54; and for deaths, $4,380.40. 

Careful consideration is given to the subject of the relation between 
wage loss and compensation paid. The percentage fixed in the act 
is 6624, but with a maximum base rate of $100 per month. This 
limits benefits to $66.67 = month, or about $2.22 per day, regardless 
of the great increase in living cost (about 75 per cent) since this law 
was framed. ‘The percentage in wage loss actually paid in com- 
pensation has ranged from 41.18 per cent to 49.73 per cent, the rate 
for 1925 being 47.67 per cent. For the 74 per cent of temporary 
disability cases in 1925 in which the Sheed worker was receiving 
more than $100 per month, benefits amounted to but 44.54 per cent 
of the total wage loss; for those Sigg, $50 and under $100, the 
payments amounted to 61.28 per cent; and for those receiving $33.33 
to $50, 68.15 per cent. As the law fixes a minimum benefit of $33.33 
per month, the lower-paid workers are the most largely benefited, 
receiving an average of 88.8 per cent of their wage loss, 


Porto Rico 


THE annual report of the Workmen’s Relief Commission of Porto 

_ Rico for the year ending June 30, 1926, presents first a general 
review of compensation legislation since the first act went into effect 
i 1916. ‘The principle was new in the island and employers were 
slow in accepting its provisions, the statute being of an optional 
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nature. In 1918 a compulsory law of wider coverage and mor 
liberal benefits was enacted. Various amendments have since beep 
added, including one that extended the law to eccupational diseases 
Vigorous opposition has been offered by various employers from timp 
to time, while administrative difficulties have led to a variety o/ 
efforts to meet the situation, the commission having been reorganized 
last year. During the first two months of the year covered, admin. 
istration was practically at a standstill pending reforms under con. 
sideration by the legislative assembly. When the new body actually 
assumed duty on September 2, 1925, 12,465 cases were pending in 
the claims division. At the same time the balance available in the 
insular insurance fund did not exceed $200, though receipts for collec. 
tion in the hands of the treasurer were in excess of $300,000. A 
cooperative effort to collect assessments was successful, the total 
imeome for the year amounting to $641,513, more than $100,000 above 
the amount collected in the previous year. 

With pending and accrued cases the commission had before it dur. 
ing the year 24,721 cases, of which 15,220 were decided originally 
during the year, leaving 9,501 pending. Cases submitted were: 
Temporary disability, 14,963; permanent partial, 217; and perma- 
nent total, 2; death cases numbered 38. 

Expenditures for the year amounted to $620,675, of which $296,875 
was for compensation and $198,620 for medical attendance, hospitals, 
and medicmes. Admimistrative expenses amounted to $112,343. 
“The administration expenses for the present year were 18 per cent 
of the total sum expended by the commission.” The situation is 
said not to be comparable with the States of the Umion:on account of 
the large number of small employers and the relatively lower wages. 
Regret is expressed for the lack of safety regulations and safety 
appliances, to which the commission has not been able to pay atten- 
tion up to this time and which is given as another reason why overhead 
expenses are higher than those in several of the States of the Union. 





Development of Workmen’s Compensation in Argen- 
tina 
A N ARGENTINE official report’ gives figures showing the 


growth of industrial accident insurance in that country from 
1916 to 1925. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION INSURANCE IN ARGENTINA, 1930 TO 1925 


[Peso at par=96.48 cents; average exchange rate for 1920 was 90.7 cents; for 1921, 73 cents; for 1922, 814 
cents; for 1923, 78.6 cents; for 1924, 78.1 cents; for 1925, 91.4 cents] 
































Ttem 1920 1921 1922 1923 “| «1924 1925 

Number of policies.:...............-- 26, 713 40, 760 47, 292 57, 498 64, 281 70,49 

Number of workers covered_........- 432, 250 465, 931 356, 087 417, 066 514, 975 509, 655 

Pesos Pesos Pesos Pesos Pesos Pesos — 

Pe ik. . csk. cockinhbebbead 8, 763, 577 |10, 720, 576 11, 960, 870 |14, 553, 234 |16, 369, 923 | 19, 192,44 
Benefits Ye 

Death.........................-:} 883,389} 550,174] 500,675] 785,885.) 566,883 604, 635 

T otal disability._............ 37, 126 42, 008 64, 426 46, 773 62,014 67,48 

Permanent; partial disability __ __- 644,967 | 806,082 743,704 | 909, 754 | 1,133,488 | 1, 213,06 

Temporary disability.......-.-.. 2, 392, O79 | 2, 193, 087 | 2,684,657 | 3,416, 041 | 3,963, 169 | 3, 580, 

OS Shea ee Pe TEP RE 3,627, 561 | 3,600,301 | 4,062, 462 | 5, 157,453 | 5,726, 554| 5, 595,18 





1 Argentina. Departamento Nacional del Trabajo. Crénica Mensual, Busnes Aires, September, 1926. 
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WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 





Lost Time and Labor Turnover Among Woman Work- 
ers in Cotton Mills in 1922 


HE United States Women’s Bureau has recently issued a report 
+ (Bul. No. 52) on this subject, based on a survey of cotton-mill 
workers made in 1923. Eighteen mills, 9 in the North and 
9in the South, were covered, having a total force during the year of 
10,541, of whom women formed 41.2 per cent. The southern mills 
showed 2,508 women (39.6 per cent of their total force), against 1,830, 
or 43.5 per cent of their total force, in the northern mills. Attend- 
ance records covering the calendar year 1922 were copied from the 
mill pay rolls, and in addition home visits were made to 2,354 women. 
Reports as to causes of absence were secured from 2,214 and as to 
reason for leaving their last job from 1,066. 
One-third (33.7 per cent) of the women in the northern mills were 
foreign born as against 1.4 per cent of those in southern mills. The 
age distribution was as follows: 


DISTRIBUTION, BY AGE GROUP AND LOCALITY, OF WOMEN REPORTING ON AGE 








| 
| Northern mills Southern mills | Total 





Age group 
IN umber | Per cent | Number | Per cent | Number} Per cent 
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The age qgrouping, it will be noticed, is very similar in the two 


sections. The proportion in each of the age groups under 25 is 
slightly larger in the South than in the North, while in each of the 
groups over 40 it is slightly larger in the North. The difference 
is not material, however, the proportion aged 25 and over being 
= per cent in northern, as against 50.1 per cent in the southern 
mills, 

The two sections show a greater difference in regard to the conjugal 
condition of the women, the per cent in each group being as follows: 

Northern Southern All 

mills mills milis 

40. 4 46.9 


41.1 40. 0 
18. 5 
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Practically all lived either at home or with relatives, the proportion 
adrift being only 3.6 per cent among the northern and 3.7 per cent 
among the southern workers. 


Lost Time 


HE time lost was for the women 21.9 per cent and for the men 
16.2 per cent of possible working time. In the northern mills 
men lost 10.7 per cent and women 16.4 per cent, while in the southerp 
mills the figures were 20.7 per cent for men and 27.4 per cent for 
women. One of the important showings of the study is the connec. 
tion between long working hours and lost time. 

In mills with scheduled daily hours of less than 10, men and women combined 
lost 13.2 per cent of their time, women lost 16.3 per cent, and men 10.6 per cent; 
in mills with scheduled daily hours of 10 or more, men and women combined 
lost 21.7 had cent of their time, women lost 25.6 per cent, and men 19.2 per cent, 

In mills with scheduled weekly hours of less than 55, men and women com- 
bined lost 13.4 per cent of their time, women lost 16.3 per cent, and men 10.7 per 
cent; in mills with scheduled weekly hours of 55 or more, men and women com- 
bined lost 22.3 per cent, women lost 27 per cent, and men 19.5 per cent. 


The number and percentage of days the women lost, by specified 
causes, were as follows: 


CAUSES OF LOST TIME REPORTED BY 2,214 WOMEN 








Days lost, by specified cause in— 
































Cause Northern mills | Southern mills All mills 
Number Per cent Number Per cent Number Per cent 
SS OR et ee 33, 111 81.2 43, 527 77.2 76, 638 78.9 
IG... coon s- sates. . 7, 247 17.8 11, 677 20. 7 18, 924 |, 19.5 
EL ES eee me 424 1.0 1, 177 2.1 1, 601 1.6 
| RR oP Te 40, 782 100. 0 56, 381 | 100. 0 97, 163 100.0 








Of the personal causes illness was by far the most important, 
accounting for 23.2 per cent of the days lost—‘‘an average loss o/ 
10.2 days per woman worker for illness alone, and these figures do 
not include illness due to pregnancy and confinement nor accident.” 
In this respect the southern workers show a greater proportionate 
loss of time than the northern, the percentages being 24.8 against 
20.8. In time lost through home duties, however, the balance 
swings the other way, 26 per cent of the time lost by northern workers 
against 15.4 per cent of that lost by southern workers being ascribed 
to this cause. Time lost through personal causes varied, quite 
naturally, with the conjugal condition of the worker. 

Single women lost 15 per cent of their time and an average of 34.1 days; married 
women lost 27.9 per cent and an average of 59.3 days; widowed, separated, and 
divorced women lost 19.1 per cent and an average of 45.6 days. 

The time lost through mill causes over which the worker had no 
control accounted for nearly one-fifth of the total, while the time lost 
through such general causes as disputes, strikes, weather, and the 
like accounted for only 1.8 per cent of the total. 
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Labor Turnover 


THE method used for calculating turnover was to divide the number 
of separations which occurred during the year by the average 
number o full-time workers. According to this method the turnover 
rate in northern mills was 95.7 per cent for men, 93.8 per cent for 
women, and 94.9 per cent for men and women combined. In the 
southern mills it was 184.3 per cent for men, 198.4 per cent for women, 
and 189.5 per cent for men and women combined. There was a wide 
variation between individual mills in this respect, the northern mills 
showing for men and women combined a turnover rate ranging from 
41 per cent to 181.5 per cent, and the southern mills a range from 
48.9 per cent to 377.3 per cent. For all mills the shifting element 
constituted 56.1 per cent of the working force, and only 25.7 per cent 
worked each month in the year in the same mill. The turnover rate 
was highest for women in the autumn and for men in the summer, 
and lowest for women in the spring and for men in the winter. Mills 
in large centers had a much larger turnover rate than those in isolated 
communities. ; 

In regard to scheduled weekly hours there was an increase in the 
percentage of turnover with each longer-hour group, with the single 
exception of the group of mills in the over-48-and-including-54-hour 
dassification. A marked contrast occurred, however, between men 
and women, for while the men in the 55-hour group showed a lower 
per cent of separations than did those in the 48-hour group, the 
women working a 55-hour week had almost twice as high a rate as 
had those who worked 48 hours. 3 

Although a high labor turnover is generally recognized as an 
indication of inefficiency on the part of the management, only three 
nills among the 18 included in this study made any distinct effort to 
hold their employees and reduce turnover. 

One mill gave an attendance bonus which increased with each year of service. 
Ifa worker lost more than two weeks in the six-month period, he or she was con- 
sidered a ‘‘quit” and on returning to work began as a new employee so far as the 
bonus was concerned. This rule did not apply when a worker was forced through 
illness to remain out for more than two weeks. The second mill gave a week’s 
vacation with pay if a worker had been in the firm’s employment for six months 
previously to June 1 and had been steady in attendance. Some years a bonus 
also was given to all employees on the books at the beginning and the end of the 
year. This bonus depended on the profits of the company, and for the year of 
this study amounted to 8 per cent of the earnings of each employee who was 
digible. The third mill gave one week with pay if during the previous six-month 
pag no time had been lost except through illness or by permission. * * * 

ow far these various schemes worked may be shown to some extent by the fact 
that the first mill mentioned, which gave an increasing bonus for length of service, 
had a yearly turnover of 58.1 per cent; the second mill, which gave vacation with 
pay after six months and sometimes an extra yearly bonus, showed a turnover 
tate of 87.3 per cent; and the third mill, which gave vacation with pay after six 
honths, had a turnover of 48.9 per cent. 

These three mills all had a turnover much below the average for the whole 
group of mills, which was 142.3 per cent. It is interesting to note also that 
while the average proportion of workers in all the mills who showed continuous- 
service periods of six months or more was 38.6 per cent, the proportions who 


worked six months or more in these three mills were 66.3 per cent, 55.9 per cent, 
and 77.6 per cent, respectively. 
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Hours, Wages, and Working Conditions of Women 
in Mississippi Industries 


N THE early part of 1925, on the invitation of the Governor of 
Mississippi, the Federal Women’s Bureau made a survey of the 
hours, wages, and working conditions of women industrially em. 

ployed in that State, the results of which have been embodied in q 
bulletin (No. 55) recently published. The survey covered 81 estab. 
lishments, located in 25 cities and towns, and employing 2,853 
women with 49 girls under 16. 

The women studied were employed in various forms of manufac. 
turing, in retail stores, and in laundries. Nearly one-fifth (18.9 per 
cent) were colored, and as the wages and kinds of employment of 
the two groups differed considerably they have been considered 
separately. Of the white women, 71.7 per cent were engaged in 
different forms of manufacturing, over three-fifths of these being 
employed in textile mills; 17.1 per cent were in general mercantile 
establishments, 8.4 per cent in 5-and-10 cent stores, and 2.8 per 
cent in laundries. Of the colored women, 51.6 per cent were in 
various kinds of manufacturing, the great majority of these being 
in the manufacture of wooden boxes and veneer; 47.7 per cent were 
in laundries, and 0.7 per cent were in general mercantile establish- 
ments. 

Practically all the women for whom personal data were secured 
were native-born Americans, only four reporting foreign birth. For 
1,022 of the white and 238 of the colored women data as to age were 
secured, showing the following grouping: 


White, Colored, 
percert per cent 


CD ES aa aaa a: Pe aeey aber ae 31. 4 25. 6 
20 atid under 30 years of age_________________-__- 38. 6 38. 7 
30 years of age and over.__-..--.----.-------_-- 30. 0 35. 7 


As to conjugal condition, 60.9 per cent of the white women re 
porting were single, 22.4 per cent married, and 16.7 per cent widowed, 
divorced, or separated; for the 219 colored women reporting on 
this point, the percentages were, respectively, 41.6, 22.4, and 36.1. 

The number of years spent in the trade in which they were found 
was reported by 997 white and 212 negro women. Only 16.9 per 
cent of the white and 19.8 per cent of the colored women had had 
_ less than one year of experience in the industry in which they were 
working at the time of the survey. 

Figures for both groups of workers indicate that there was no great tendency 
for the women to shift from one trade to another or to remain at work for only 
short periods of time. Of the white women reporting, over one-fifth had had 5 
but less than 10 years of experience and 6.4 per cent 10 but less than 15 years, 
while over a tenth had been in the same line of work for 15 years or longer. The 
negro women showed somewhat less tendency to remain in the same trade over 4 


period of years, but over one-fourth of them reported 5 years or more of experi- 
ence in the industry in which they were working at the time of the investigation. 


The Mississippi law permits the employment of women for 4 
maximum day of 10 hours with a weekly limit of 60 hours. Of the 
2,613 women for whom records as to time were secured, 0.5 per cent 
had a scheduled day of 7 hours, 2.6 per cent one of 8 hours, 2 per cent 
over 8 but under 9 hours, 29.7 per cent 9 hours, 7.8 per cent over ? 
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and under 10 hours, 21.6 per cent 10 hours, 33.7 per cent over 10 
and under 11, and 2.1 per cent 11 hours. Hours varied in the differ- 
ent industries, the textile mills making the worst showing. 

Of the 11 plants visited [in the textile industry], none had a day of less than 
10 hours and only 2 employed their women for a day as short as that. A day 


of over 10 but under 11 hours was the regular schedule of 85.5 per cent of the 
yomen in the industry, and 5.1 per cent were expected to work 11 hours daily. 


The weekly hours showed a similar tendency toward long sched- 
wes. Only 5 per cent of the women had a week of 48 hours or less, 
10.1 per cent had a week of over 48 and under 54 hours, 8.5 per cent 
had 54 hours, 50.2 per cent over 54 and under 60 hours, 26.2 per cent 
60 hours, and 0.2 per cent over 60 hours. There were 180 women 
employed at night in textile mills and 2 in a veneer factory. Those 
in the textile nills worked five nights a week, the others six. 

The shifts were very long, ranging in length from over 10 but less than I1 
hours to 13 hours. * * * For the majority of the women on night shifts 
the regular weekly hours totaled to more than 55 but less than 60. Of the two 
women in the veneer factory, however, an extremely long weekly schedule was 
required, one of 78 hours. 

The median earnings of 2,136 white women, whose records were 
taken from the pay rolls for a week in January, 1925, were $8.60, 
the range of the medians being from $6.95 im men’s clothing to $14.90 
in general mercantile stores. ‘The earnings of those who had had a 
full week’s employment were somewhat higher, the median for the 
whole group of 980 being $9.80, and the range of the medians being 
from $8.55 in 5-and-10-cent stores to $15.45 in general mercantile 
establishments. For negro women earnings were lower, the highest 
median, $7.45, being reached by the women in the miscellaneous 
manufacturing group, while for each of the other four groups the 
median fell between $5 and $6. The median of the year’s earn- 
ings for 330 white women was $464, the range being from less than 
$200, which represented the earnings of five women, to between $1,800 
and $2,000, earned by one; only 19 earned more than $1,000. For 
58 negro women for whom the year’s earnings were obtained, the 
median was $300, some earning less than $200, and only 1 earning 
more than $500. 

In respect to working conditions, there was much room for im- 
provement. Only 12 of the 81 establishments visited provided 
sanitary drinking facilities for all of the women employed. Eleven 
provided no washing facilities of any kind and 59 furnished only 
cold water for personal use. Toilet facilities were often inadequate 
and their condition very unsatisfactory; this was especially true of 
the facilities provided for colored women. Only 12 plants had pro- 
vided places other than the workroom in which women might eat 
their luneh, suitable places for keeping wraps and outdoor clothing 
were rare, and properly equipped rest rooms were wanting in the 
majority of establishments. 
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LABOR LAWS AND COURT DECISIONS 





Disease Due to Occupation Held Noncompensable in 
Texas 


SWEEPING and almost startling conclusion was arrived at by 
A the Court of Civil Appeals of Texas in a decision rendered 
recently where compensation was claimed for sickness jp- 
duced by the conditions of employment. (Gordon v. Travelers’ 
Ins. Co., 287 S. W. 911.) The case was before the court on appeal 
from the District Court of Wichita County, where a claim of com- 
pensation or, alternatively, of a recovery in damages was denied, 
Gordon was a workman employed by an oil corporation in various 
capacities. At times he was required to use paints, oil, and gasoline 
of high specific gravity; to stand in crude oil; to work in washing and 
cleaning refuse oil out of a large storage tank containing but two small 
openings, resulting in a close and humid atmosphere burdened with 
fumes of gasoline and refuse oil; to work under conditions when 
gasoline was spilled on his body, causing blisters; to use a paint mixed 
with stump turpentine of offensive odor, which made him ill, etc. 
He finally became so ill as to necessitate leaving work and going toa 
hospital, where he was found to be stricken with a severe case of 
nephritis, causing total and permanent incapacity. 


A claim for compensation was submitted to the industrial accident . 
board and, in the event the compensation law was found not to apply, be 
a recovery in damages was sought for negligence of the employer in ps 
failing to furnish a safe place and appliances. The industrial acci- @ ;.. 
dent board refused compensation, whereupon notice of an appeal b 
to the courts was duly filed. On this appeal the court sustained the mf 
board on the ground that the operation of the compensation act is §@ 
limited solely to accidental injuries, while the claimant’s condition @ ., 
was the result of a gradual development, “thus eliminating the acci- 
dental element necessary. ’”’ Pe. 

As to the alternative proceeding in an action for damages, the @ «. 
eourt found that ‘“‘under the facts set up in the petition appellant's @ y 
employer was a subscriber under our compensation law, and he, by tie 
his conduct, had waived his right of action at common law against @ ;, 
such employer.”” It was further said that no recovery could be had rm 
at_ common law for the additional reason that the common law did § 
not allow recovery for occupational or industrial diseases. No § 
remedy therefore existed under either form of proceeding. lef 

It is obvious that so to construe the compensation law is to give It @ 
an effect that differs from a widely, if not generally, accepted position @ gq, 
that for injuries to which the compensation law does not apply, the asi 
action for damages remains unaffected. To say that an employee sti 
waives all rights of action at common law while accepting a com- & 4 

ensation statute which covers only a part of the field of industrial . 
inj is to confer a doubtful benefit; and it would seem difficult to dis 


justify such a position either in logic or as an exemplification of the 
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“liberal construction”’ that is so often referred to in interpretations 
of compensation statutes. In other words, the abolition of one 
remedy should extend no further than the reach of the new remedy 
offered in its stead; and while there is some conflict of opinion, it is 
submitted that such is the better construction. 

As to the so-called ‘additional reason”’ for denying recovery— 
i,e., that the common law did not apply to occupational or industrial 
diseases—the citation given (Miller v. American Steel Wire Co., 90 
Conn. 349, 97 Atl. 345) may be admitted to be fairly in point, the court 
in that case saying that “the common-law action for damages never 
attempted to cover the typical case of an occupational disease caused 
by continued exposure to the ordinary and known risks of the em- 
ployment,’ though obviously the application in the Texas case is 
broader than the obiter of the Connecticut judge. However, abun- 
dant precedent can be found for an opposite view, as where there was 
loss of eyesight and health due to the systemic effect of chemicals 
and of the glare of a polished surface resulting in disease and dis- 
ability due to the employer’s failure to provide suitable safeguards, 
so that an action for damages would lie. (Zajkowski v. American 
Steel & Wire Co. (C. C. A., 1918), 258 Fed. 9, with an extensive list 
of citations.) The Supreme Court of Wisconsin also allowed damages 
where sulphur fumes were injuriously inhaled, the employer having 
been negligent in the matter of taking preventive measures. (Deisen- 
reiter v. Malting Co. (1896), 92 Wis. 164, 66 N. W. 112.) 

As bearing upon both phases of the court’s reasoning, reference may 
be had to a Kentucky case (Jellico Coal Co. v. Adkins (1923), 247 
5. W. 972). Here a mine laborer made ill by inhaling impure air in 
the mine was denied compensation, as not being a traumatic injury 
covered by the act. The court added, however, ‘‘that for such dis- 
eases he may have an action at common law.” Of like effect is the 
case Trout v. Wickwire Spencer Steel Corp. (1922), 195 N. Y. Supp. 
528. This likewise was a case of occupational disease, not covered 
by the act, but for which damages could be claimed, the court saying 
“the statute is exclusive as to cases coming within its scope, but the 
common-law remedy still exists as to cases not covered by the 
statute.” 

Clearly these two cases are opposed to the position of the Texas 
court on both points; however, a precedent in line with its position 
is found in Zajachuck v. Willard Storage Battery Co. (1923), 140 
N. E. 405, where the Supreme Court of Ohio said that the compensa- 
tion law of that State declared employers not to be “liable to respond 
in damages at common law or by statute, save as hereinafter provided, 
for injury or death of any employee, wherever occurring.” The 
conclusion was reached that this was a complete abrogation of the 
right to sue, and that a failure to provide another specific remedy 
left the employee without redress in the class of omitted cases— 
a conclusion that seems to fall under the condemnation of the 
Supreme Court, implied but not asserted, of a law that would set 
aside common-law rules “without providing a reasonably just sub- 
stitute.’ (New York Central R. Co. v. White (1917), 243 U.S. 188, 
37 Sup. Ct. 247.) 

In view of the state of the claimant in the Gordon case, permanently 
disabled and debarred from any relief whatever by the construction 
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given the law, the court might well have quoted further the Connect;. 
eut judge im the Miller case when he remarked, “it may be said that 
in point of logic, occupational disease is as proper a subject for com. 
pensation as industrial accident.” 





Enforcement of Labor Laws in Guatemala 


CCORDING to a communication from the American cong 
A general, Philip Holland, at Guatemala City, dated November 
24, 1926, the National Department of Labor with the aid 
of the Guatemalan Chamber of Commerce is strictly to enforce the 
labor laws, especially legislative decrees Nos. 1367, 1385, and 1434. 
The important provision of deeree (No. 1367) of April 14, 1925, 
is that at least 75 per cent of the employees of all commercial, bank- 
ing, industrial, or agricultural establishments shall be Guatemalan 
citizens. Exceptions are to be made only in the case of employees 
having a professional status. 

Decree No. 1385, effective since November 20, 1925, prohibits 
the sale of alcoholic beverages on Sundays, holidays, days preceding 
elections, and election days. The sale of articles other than medi- 
cines and foodstuffs is prohibited on Sunday. A strict enforcement 
of this Sunday-closing law is to be made, especially in the larger 
cities. 

The 8-hour day and the weekly rest day provisions of decree No. 
1434! of April 24, 1926, are to be rigidiy enforced hereafter. 

In Guatemala City the labor department has eight inspectors to 
carry on this work, while in the various districts throughout the 
country the local authorities enforce the laws in the absence of repre- 
sentatives of the National Department of Labor. 





1A summary of this decree was given in the August, 1926, issue’of the Lasoz REVIEW, 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 





Strikes and Lockouts in the United States, December, 
1926 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics presents below a statement of 

- strikes and lockouts in the United States beginning in the 

month of December, 1926, in so far as reports thereof have 

been received by the bureau. Disputes involving fewer than six 

workers and those lasting less than one day have been omitted where 
information on this point is reported. 

In presenting these figures it is important to note that the bureau 
has no machinery for the prompt and full reporting of strikes and 
lockouts, but depends largely upon newspapers, trade journals, and 
labor periodicals for the preliminary reports of disputes. These pre- 
liminary reports are then followed. up by correspondence, and any 
necessary revision Is made. 

For the reasons mentioned the data here presented do not pretend 
to be absolutely complete or fully accurate. It is believed, however, 
that practically all of the more significant strikes and lockouts are 
recorded, and that the information presented is sufficiently accurate 
to give a fair picture of the situation in the United States in the matter 
of significant strikes and lockouts. 

The Bureau of Labor Statisties solicits the cooperation of em- 
ployers, labor organizations, and other interested parties in making 
this compilation of disputes as comprehensive and as accurate as 


possible. 
Strikes and Lockouts Beginning in December, 1926 


‘THE table below shows the number of strikes and lockouts begin- 

ning in December, 1926, im comparison with October and 
November, and also the number of persons involved, to the extent 
that. reports on this point have been received. As already noted, 
delayed reports usually concern minor disputes. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS BEGINNING IN OCTOBER, NOVEMBER, AND DECEMBER, 
1926 ! 





— 2 _ _—— +--+: = 























Disputes in which number of em- 
loyees directly involved is 
nown ? 

Total 
— Gisputes? | Number} ‘Tota | a 
es umber verage 
of strikes | number of | number of 
and lock- | employees | employees 
euts involved | per dispute 
PISS ee ae Sree es ae een ee See Po eee 72 46 12, 081 263 
nN as 51 46 10, 435 227 
ey Seb do. cea. La cds . oe 37 23 9, 742 422 





1 Data given are subject to revision. 


? Excluding those involving fewer than 6 persons. 
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Classification of Strikes and Lockouts by Industries and by Number of Persons 
Involved 


HE statement below shows the distribution of the reported strikeg 
and lockouts beginning in December, 1926, by industries: 


Number of disputes 


ee tk, dt tien Bn cnuvartdandiaadde Sctoa 10 
i ee rss. a eneae cones 2 
Se te do. ona ss Rho +copenecuubes artwacne 6 
Miners, coal_____..__-- PRES HSE ESN +) EOP UY FA MUI | SPRL DD Lee | 7 
Slaughtering and meat packing.__-..-_._.---_----- ints utstileed 2 
RE te te TE RTE NE 4 
I Ce na a a en ag ht on Sd ie ee 6 

Wes iiie ne ees OAT i. Asai wt webbed 37 


Below are shown, in so far as information is available, the dis- 
putes beginning in December, 1926, classified by number of workers 


directly involved: 
Number of disputes 


ewe i LE EL A Le tele 8h ta 1 
20 and under 300 workere. ios 2k eek bk ee Sele 7 
100 and under 500 workers_.._...2.--.__-_--. sie eee 12 
GUD anc wusitier: 3.000 workers — ou 64 on se sd ewe ew ne 2 
EES SIE PY ein sega ara eRTT a ey 1 

WeM St 52. COLE EAS RO WALI ai 23 


Principal Strikes and Lockouts Beginning in December, 1926 


A BRIEF description is given below of each of the more important 
strikes and lockouts beginning in December for which de- 
tailed information has become available. 

Kosher butchers, New York.—According to press reports, about 
5,000 members of the Hebrew Butcher Workers’ Union in New 
York City were involved in a successful strike, beginning December 
26, for an increase in the minimum wage scale to $43 from $40. 
The reports indicated that 90 per cent of the 2,500 shops affected 
had agreed to the wage increase by December 29 and that the strike 
was practically over by January 4. 

Coal miners, Pennsylvania.—The colliery of the Haddock Mining 
Co. near McAdoo, Pa., was affected by a strike of 900 miners from 
December 24 to 27 on account of wage differences. 


Principal Strikes and Lockouts Continuing into December, 1926 
PAPER-BOX makers, New York.—The strike of paper-box makers 


in New York City for a 44-hour week, wage increases, etc., which 
began on October 5, is still pending. 
extile workers, New Jersey—The strike of woolen and worsted 
textile workers of Passaic, N. J., and vicinity which began on Janu- 
ary 25, 1926, is still running about 50 per cent, settlements having 
been effected with the Passaic Worsted Spinning Co., Botany Wor- 
sted Mills, Garfield Worsted Mills, and the Dundee Textile Co., as 
heretofore reported. 
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Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in 
December, 1926 


By Hueu L. Kerwin, Direcror or ConcriLiaTION 


HE Secretary of Labor, through the Conciliation Service, exer- 
T cised his good offices in connection with 27 labor disputes 
during December, 1926. These disputes affected a known 
total of 25,621 employees. The table following shows the name 
and location of the establishment or industry in which the dispute 
occurred, the nature of the dispute (whether strike or lockout or 
controversy not having reached the strike or lockout stage), the 
craft or trade concerned, the cause of the dispute, its present status, 
the terms of settlement, the date of beginning and ending, and the 
number of workers directly and indirectly affected. 
On January 1, 1927, there were 52 strikes before the department 
for settlement and, in addition, 11 controversies which had not 
reached the strike stage. The total number of cases pending was 63. 
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CONCILIATION WORK IN DECEMBER, 1926 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR 





Wages and Hours of Labor in the Cotton Goods Indus. 
try, 1924 and 1926 


SUMMARY of the 1926 study of wages and hours of labor of 
A employees in the cotton goods manufacturing industry in the 
United States, which was recently completed by the Bureay 
of Labor Statistics, is presented in this article. The data given 
show average full-time hours per week, earnings per hour, and full. 
time earnings per week, by occupation and sex, for 46,879 males and 
36,103 females. Figures for 1924, taken from Bulletin No. 371, 
covering 45,056 males and 32,939 females are also given. ‘The 
1926 data will be published later in much more detail in bulletin form. 
The 1926 averages were compiled from wage data copied by agents 
of the bureau directly from the pay rolls and other records of 151 
cotton mills in Alabama, Connecticut, Georgia, Maine, Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, New York, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, and Virginia. According to the 
1923 United States census of manufactures, 92 per cent of the wage 
earners in the industry were in these 12 States. 

Data were obtained for a representative pay period of one week for 
all occupations except weavers, for whom a two-week pay period 
was taken. With few exceptions the pay periods covered occurred 
within the interval from June to September. 

Index numbers of average full-time hours per week, earnings per 
hour, and full-time earnings per week are presented in Table 1 for 
the industry as a whole for each year from 1910 to 1926, for which the 
bureau has made studies of the industry, with the 1913 average 
taken as the base or 100. Index numbers are not shown for 1915 
nor for subsequent odd years because data were not collected in such 

ears. 
j Between 1913 and 1920 average full-time hours per week decreased 
10 per cent, earnings per hour increased 224 per cent, and full-time 
earnings per week increased 192 percent. Average full-time earnings 
per week did not increase in the same proportion as average earnings 
per hour because of the reduction in average full-time hours per week. 

Average full-time hours per week increased from an index of 90 
in 1920 to 92 in 1926, or 2 per cent; average parmngs per hout 
decreased from 324 to 222, or 31 per cent; and average full-time earn- 
ings per week decreased from 292 to 205, or 30 per cent. 

he peak in average earnings per hour and in average full-time 
earnings per week in cotton goods manufacturing was reached in 
1920. The greatest increase in average earnings we hour in any 2 
year period was made between 1918 and 1920, when they rose from 
179 to 324, or 81 per cent. The greatest decrease in any 2-yeal 
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period occurred between 1920 and 1922—from 324 to 222, or 31 per 
cent. The index rose from 222 in 1922 to 251 in 1924 (13 per cent) 
hut fell again in 1926 to the 1922 index of 222 (12 per cent). 

Tarte 1.—INDEX NUMBERS OF FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK, EARNINGS PER 


HOUR, AND FULL-TIME EARNINGS PER WEEK IN THE COTTON GOODS INDUSTRY, 
IN SPECIFIED YEARS, 1910 TO 1926 
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Index numbers of average— | 

Year P . , 

Full-time Earnines Full-time 

hours per - rh mo earnings per! 

week | P week 

! 

J — | apis . | 

ees O38 ki 102 88 | 90 
SR eae ee 102 | 90 92 
Ree... .dassact ... bad, 100 | 99 99 
EMP ee: a ree 100 | 100 | 100 
SRS Cae 5 re 98 | 103 | 101 
GF Rh 2 EY ie 99 | 120 | 118 
SPSS TREE rT 97 | 179 | 176 
RE 5 nod allie oucdedille 90 | 324 | 292 
RE aaryal SPUR 91 | 222 205 
 eapeterereapertis “ae 92 | 251 | 281 

Be oaths. cs 92 222 =| 205 | 








Table 2 shows, for the years 1924 and 1926, average full-time 
hours per week, earnings per hour, and full-time earnings per week 
for each of the principal occupations in the industry. 

From 1924 to 1926 average full-time hours per week of males in 
sll occupations combined increased from 53.5 to 53.8, those of 
females from 52.3 to 52.8, and those of males and females combined, 
or the industry, from 53 to 53.3. 

In the same period average earnings per hour of males decreased 
from 39 to 34.7 cents, those of females from 34.7 to 30.1 cents, and 
those of males and females combined from 37.2 to 32.8 cents. Average 
full-time earnings per week of males decreased from $20.87 in 1924 
to $18.67 in 1926, those of females from $18.15 to $15.89, and earn- 
ings in the industry as a whole from $19.72 to $17.48. 

In 1924 the highest average earnings per hour of males in any 
occupation were those of mule spinners (74.6 cents), and the lowest 
were those of spooler tenders (19.2 cents). For females the hourly 
earnings ranged from 44.8 cents, earned by slubber tenders and 
beamer tenders, to 26.8 cents, earned by trimmers or inspectors. 
In 1926 hourly earnings of males ranged from 65.6 cents, for mule 
spinners, to 19 cents, for spooler tenders; and those of female workers 
from 41.1 cents, for beamer tenders, to 24.6 cents, for spooler tenders 
and trimmers or inspectors. 
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Num- Average Average 

ber of | Number | full-time pa full-time 

Occupation Sex Year | estab- | ofem- hours per earnings 

lish- | ployees per hour per 
ments week week 

LL; 

i Rn ae er es Male....-- 1924 114 1, 048 53. 6 $0.321) $17.7 
1926 151 964 54. 1 - 297 16, 07 

Card tenders and strippers.......}..... Pa 1924 114 1, 367 53. 6 . 356 19. 0g 
1926 151 1, 644 54. 1 . 322 17, 42 

Care gitar asic 5 site A SS oi eee do.....| 1924 lll 418 52.9 .470 24, 86 
1926 147 47 53. 7 414 22. 8 

Drawing frame tenders. ..........|...-- ieee: 1924 96 762 54.9 . 295 | 16, 0 
q 1926 123 $22 55. 0 279 15, 35 

Female_._.| 1924 55 653 51.3 .3il 15.9 

1926 68 682 51.9 . 281 14. 58 

Slubber tenders....-...0s~.....-.- Male...... 1924 112 859 53. 5 - 421 22. 59 
. 1926 149 1, 004 54.3 .377 20, 47 

FPemale__..| 1924 9 37 50. 8 . 448 22.78 

1926 ll 52 50. 1 . 398 19,9 

Speeder tenders_..............-... Male__--.-- 1924 109 2,177 54.3 . 394 | 21. 39 
1926 140 2, 547 55. 1 » 343 | 18. 9 

Female_...}| 1924 105 2, 703 51.2 ALL | 21. 4 

1926 124 2, 950 51.0 . 368 | 18, 77 

Splanetls, MUls . . cccnaditeccannes Male_.....| 1924 8 186 49.1 . 746 | 36. § 

1926 s 200 43. 4 . 656 31.7 

ee 1924 64 906 53. 2 . 369 19, 63 
1926 54 561 55. 1 . 289 15. 92 

Female....| 1924 114 8,314 53. 1 -319 16, 94 

1926 151 9, 684 53.5 . B2 15, 09 

i, A RE a Perea ne Male__.... 1924 109 3, 133 54.0 . 334 18, (4 
1926 146 3, 657 54.2 . 307 16. 64 

Female....| 1924 27 478 50.9 - 380 19, 34 

1926 32 502 51.4 . 344 17. 68 

Spooler tenders.............-..-.- Male... -. 1924 8 37 55.0 . 192 10. 56 
1926 6 24 59. 2 . 190 11, 25 

Female....| 1924 113 3, 646 53.3 . 285 15. 19 
1926 161 4, 136 53. 6 - 246 13. 19 

Creelers or tiers-in_..............- Male.....- 1924 21 59 55. 5 . 298 16. 54 
1926 21 49 55. 1 . 274 15. 10 

Female....| 1924 84 543 53. 0 . 272 14. 42 

1926 118 1 53.7 . 249 13, 37 
Warper tenders... --......--.+----. Male.....- 1924 41 133 54.7 . 388 21. 22 
1926 48 157 55.3 . 348 }9. 24 

Female...) 1924: 93 544 52. 2 . 391 20. 41 
1926 118 581 52. 6 . 347 18, 25 

Beamer tenders._....,..-......--- Male_..... 1924 yi 331 51.7 . 621 32. 11 
1926 44 276 53.0 - 492 26. 08 
Female_...| 1924 7 108 61.9 . 448 23, 25 

1926 5 32 49.8 -All 20. 47 
Slasher tenders. -.............---- Male__.... 1924 114 636 53.0 . 467 24.75 
1926 146 761 53.3 414 21. 91 

DGRWOSSAE « cc cicd nda cwwrccseseeeeety-ée- do..... 1924 18 61 55.5 ~ 339 18. 81 
1926 19 44 55.1 . 330 18. 18 
Female....| 1924 91 726 51.8 . 383 19. 84 
1926 116 947 52.1 . 357 18. 60 
Warp-tying machine tenders......| Male_.....| 1024 91 221 53.5 . 452 4, 18 
1926 113 278 54.0 - 422 22.79 
RL Ri EAA ln fon do.....|° 1924 114 2, 962 52:9 . 553 29. 25 
1926 151 3,329 63. 5 . 489 26. 16 

WO on ih cn cosquaiosnen-dibesal do....- 1924 1l4 9, 024 52.8 . 449 2.7 
1926 151 8, 663 53. 2 . 396 21. 07 
Female....| 1924 114 8, 493 51. 8- 420 22. 22 
1926 151 7, 596 51.9 . 375 19. 46 
Trimmers or inspectors.......---- Male...... 1924 36 158 55.3 . 304 16. 81 
1926 45 190 53. 0 - 295 15. 64 

Female....| 1924 92 1, 602 52.7 . 268 14, 1! 
1926 132 1, 932 52. 6 . 246 12. 4 
Other employees.............-..-- Male...... 1924 114 20, 578 53.7 . 347 18. 63 
1926 151 21, 214 53. 8 . 308 16.57 

Female....; 1924 110 5, 092 51.9 . 292 15.1 
1926 149 6, 368 53. 1 . 252 13. 38 
All employees..........--.-| Male_..... 1924 114} 45, 056 53. 5 . 390 20, 87 
1926 151 46, 879 53. 8 . 347 18. 67 
Female....| 1924 114 32, 939 52.3 . 347 18. 15 
1926 151 36, 103 52.8 . 301 15. 89 
All employees, male and j.-........... 1924 114 77, 995 53.0 . 372 19. 72 
female. 1926 151 82, 982 53.3 . 328 17. 
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Table 3 shows for each of seven specified occupations and for each 
State, the 1926 average full-time hours per week, earnings per hour, 
and full-time earnings per week. 
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Taste &—AVERAGE FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK, EARNINGS PER HOUR, AND 
FULL-TIME EARNINGS PER WEEK FOR SEVEN SELECTED OCCUPATIONS, BY SEX 
AND STATE, 1926 

































































r Average Average 
Number of | ,; : Average : 
Bata ; ctaklich. | “Umber of} full-time ‘ full-time 
Oceupation, sex, and State — employees | hours per —. earnings 
week per week 
Picker tenders, male: 
RO EG A SRE es 6 85 56. 6 $0. 219 $12. 40 
I is. ss i ok alanine uae edineaitiaareme 6 25 51.9 . 363 18. 84 
iat cascshupetipe sen autheigine 15 128 56. 8 . 215 12. 21 
a EE i A TS aaa I 5 41 54.0 . 353 19. 06 
i th acts mares odiaiuiniaonasaen 23 143 49. 1 . 394 19. 35 
a aE orate 6 69 54.2 . 388 21. 03 
ITED ES a te A see ON 3 23 48.4 . 387 18. 73 
I 5. oss date crap a-owosaredoaneiinnl 47 224 55.7 . 264 14. 70 
SS FS pee 3 12 53.3 . 421 22. 44 
a. tis iciae cratteribnecianevon saan 12 51 50. 5 . 388 19. 59 
RE Ge ER 8 22 134 55. 0 - 251 12. 81 
EE eins eo doh enon oogiengeiametbead 3 24 55.4 . 250 13. 85 
Se I 2 a a 151 | 964 54.1 . 297 16. 07 
Card tenders and strippers, male: | 
St EE Te Seca 6 | 125 54.8 21 12. 66 
i alsd tects elites dietn outa gic oooreale 6 | 49 51.1 362 18. 50 
aes ch ns tg ben sities ep tpl ean nani 15 | 252 57.2 232 13. 27 
ot EES, SAS EN ae Sui 5 | 54 53.6 370 19. 83 
DEE. ok oc banctedawcie wesc ae 23 | 255 49.3 - 431 21. 25 
SE EEO. nn 6 ap were noe itnccinagnian 6 | 163 54.2 - 418 22. 66 
| ll ee 9 eg Ee ER thi 3 | 33 48.7 . 459 22. 35 
Oe * SR as ae 47 | 343 55.9 277 15. 48 
ERIS aR oS 3 | 19 52.9 - 420 22. 22 
EF Re, a TE 12 | 72 51.5 - 431 22. 20 
he REE i EE RR ih 22 | 226 55.0 244 13. 42 
ED Dhdd boeken scumhe pene ddtiinm ad 3 53 55. 2 284 15. 68 
I ee GRE cheer rek ts uate 151 | 1, 644 54.1 - 322 17. 42 
Speeder tenders, male: | 
icine bbdnuatydea au adenbends 6 153 54.9 . 293 16. 09 
ERE 6 A I AO Ee 6 42 61.2 . 451 23. 09 
ob elena asewaidhe pinta 15 430 57.4 . 291 16. 70 
NS ELAS a ap eee eae Slee 5 21 53.6 . 467 25. 03 
<< sn tvoehtiddanine ogddubaanbied 16 228 51.1 - 460 23. 54 
New Hampshire__-................-...- 5 58 54.1 . 467 25. 26 
TTA. «a alaclinens intemeie nde idinimenmnes 3 36 49.0 . 495 24. 26 
I, So 47 832 56. 0 . 333 18. 65 
SIGIR > Se SE 8 ll 76 51.3 - 462 23. 70 
I. «<n dhiomamh angina «huneeea 22 558 55. 0 - 294 16. 17 
A 0.3. uhewencactveebeas 3 111 55.3 . 378 20. 90 
ee Se 1 2 54.0 . 421 22. 73 
| 
Ee. .cunthan pide nbipmtie 140 | 2, 547 55.1 . 343 18. 90 
Speeder tenders, female: 
| Alabama -.......... Gunanwestonyopmmpess 6 124 55.0 . 251 13. 81 
: rl A I i il 6 190 50.0 . 381 19. 05 
NN oak bo ceil nlibd 00 onlin 10 135 56. 1 . 278 15. 60 
: tal a i, ATER ct 5 240 53.6 393 21. 06 
| Tc 55.cécceccedccscsbusess 23 1, 079 48.0 . 390 18. 72 
, New Hampshire................-. 7 6 216 53.3 - 446 23. 
: SSG: a. ie A : 3 194 48.5 . 392 19. 01 
North Carolina................... om 26 117 55.9 . 300 16. 77 
| Pennsylvamia............-----.- te ods 3 45 53.1 . 365 19. 38 
ST us. duiacpranlocnsbemmed 12 348 50. 5 . 386 19. 49 
ER. ddpegne quae <daume. 21 229 55. 0 + 267 14. 69 
OS Go TE a LE. 2 te 3 33 55.2 . 327 18. 05 
! I ae EEE BS 05. F: 124 2, 950 51.0 . 268 18. 77 
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TaBLe 3.-AVERAGE FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK, EARNINGS PER HOUR, np 






















































































FULL-TIME EARNINGS PER WEEK FORSEVEN SELECTED OCCUPATIONS, BY Sry r 
AND STATE, 1926—Continued AD 
Se tes 
Number of | /average | average | Average 
Occupation, sex, and State establish- jee ore aren corathins full-time 
gS 
ments = eek per hour per Weer 
j 
———— ~ 
Spinners, frame, male: Wes 
CPORROUIOUIES O52. consndatiedoccnenas 2 12 55. 0 *, ~ $18, 91 : 
CURE AS ie a ee See 6 90 56. 6 12. 74 | 
pe EE a a 11 128 53.4 “a3 23. 60 ( 
SE PEO. .cccensccoccsseusccses 4 24 54. 0 . 449 24. 2F | 
a ns me a a 3 15 49.6 - 417 20. 68 
POONER CGI, on cceccccccwscerscesee 8 83 58. 0 . 159 9.2 
ON EES EE es ee 16 165 55. 0 . 207 11. 39 | 
SEE WO cccecrcntapopscocgceabegues 4 44 | 54.8 . 242 13. 26 
Sb RS Ee Saat 54 561 | 55. 1 239 | 
we, frame, female: 
Sas EN: Fs Re Fe 6 598 54. 5 . 209 
ts nba Scdud es ens on bonis tesceenivn 6 227 51.4 . 356 
| Rin iE Gee Pe ange 15 1, 093 57.0 . 220 
EE a RR Softee do te ih TH 5 380 53.9 - 295 
RS ie EE, COO POS 23 1, 576 48.0 . 378 
oe ES ae 6 2 53.5 . 409 
- CTE Finalise: = Sie 3 273 48.7 . 404 
ET NS Ss 5 te cieen ond os nnibieeel 47 2, 077 56.0 . 230 
NS Eat ale Cacia 3 60 52.6 . 401 
anced alenancniomiteureies 12 610 50. 0 . 362 
EE I oh ibninte omnnidivaieineinitee 22 1, 983 55. 0 . 213 
I sbekds nd Dee giigusswonesteblannns 3 225 55.2 . 277 
BR iiccrrtiette xin- o-nainssnnd cate cintneieencl eee 151 9, 684 | 53. 5 . 282 
Slasher tenders, male 
nee EE eT oan 6 36 | 55. 0 . 279 
i os ee 6 21 51.7 . 501 
EERE Midi SE: Be dS 15 86 56.3 . 306 
es a ot AE ae cee: es” Sh 5 31 4.0 . 507 
EEA: i RON 31 23 159 48.4 . 49 
i, fy a Se 6 51 54.0 . 544 
te RE IE SE, SY REI a TS 3 19 48.9 . 513 
DUGN UNE COMIN = icc pheno decks 43 159 55. 5 . 355 
ie ee 2 8 51.5 . 507 
I II so Sein orci osctana conmaetieidintes 12 38 50.4 . 540 
5” See a ee 22 122 55. 0 . 230 
Virginia_....... cence etch ppipah nes eleva lpaiegtinte 3 21 | 56. 1 . 361 
CE ab TRS AIRE AR 146 751 | 53.3 .411 
Leom fixers, male: 
RE SE cE CY 6 206 54.9 . 394 
REST, Ey ae SS 6 119 51.2 . 610 
IE i, EE Siac 15 354 57.6 . 372 
OE RS ET, ee ES 5 141 54.1 . 600 
ER RR RS Ga SE 23 638 48.3 . 620 
rN ON il cians isin tag on 6 174 54.2 - 667 
RES FO ae Pe 3 98 50. 0 . 657 
i nea aca eee aE SR 47 727 55.7 -411 
, RR EE SAE 3 19 51.9 . 586 
ee ITE pipeline STEN: «eee 12 216 50. 0 - 623 
SS IEE eae: 22 554 55.3 .377 
a boc nnndencemcnuiadbteh apes 3 83 55. 2 - 468 
WORE ie ici. dt eS. 151 3, 329 53. 5 . 489 
Weavers, male: 
Ewe 9 ne ee ce 6 449 54.9 . 298 
INES SLE ae 6 542 50.4 - 434 
SB 0 ES 2, 15 824 57.3 . 297 
RR SS ee 28 5 239° 64.1 ~ 485 
| a eee Be 23 2, 056 49.0 . 459 
ee a 6 298 54.4 . 514 
PR |. A eee Dae es 3 183 50. 4 . 523 
ee  mapiag pegaa ig a SERAR y 47 2, 257 55. 6 . 353 
oo Tuas HE 3 18 511 . 507 
it Si arte pera Salles eH 12 589 50. 1 . 494 
SE I a en rcbnenons 22 898 55. 0 . 314 
ORT ED CCM eee See a | 3 250 55. 2 . 390 
\ Total. . -| 151 8, 603 53. 2 . 396 
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TABLE 3.—-AVERAGE ‘FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK, EARNINGS PER HOUR, AND 
FULL-TIME EARNINGS PER WEEK FOR SEVEN SELECTED OCCUPATIONS, BY SEX 
AND STATE, 1926—Continued 


























Average Average 
Number of ; Average : 
‘ Number of! full-time full-time 
Occupation, sex, and State. — employees | hours per oo earnings 
| week pe per week 
Tt ¥ i | 
Weavers, female: 
pS "aaa ae eee Ss 2-2 6 394 | 54.7 $0. 278 $15. 21 
Contpietn nt ib. 213. sige 6 425 | 50. 2 . 382 19. 18 
TE a See ESN 15 560 | 57.0 . 284 16. 19 
Matmeenie Fi. tt ee 5 182 | 54. 0 | 449 24. 25 
Massachusetts. _.__...._.--.--..-...- 23 2, 628 | 48. 0 . 420 20. 16 
NGO IO, on ncinceeonsemnssucnuiiial 6 342 | 53. 3 . 488 26. O1 
Sin on ciiatnnncenadicannel 3 185 | 49. 2 . 464 22. 83 
Spe RERESUSESE ocean Po 47 1, 419 | 55. 5 . 316 17. 54 
Pennsylvania. .............-.--..._... 3 76 | 52.7 441 23. 24 
RhoGe Meee. divs c.) 535. tee 12 558 | 50. 3 . 455 22. 89 
AT TE es 22 634 | 55. 0 . 276 15. 18 
Vit@iithcobbe ockds ee 3 143 | 55. 3 . 346 19. 13 
TO Adis needs 5k Ae 151 | 7, 596 | 51.9 . 375 | 19. 46 





Wages and Hours of Labor in the Woolen and Worsted 
Goods Industry, 1924 and 1926 


wages, hours, and earnings in 1926 in the woolen and worsted 
industry in the United States, made by the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. For 1926, average full-time hours per week, earn- 
ings per hour, and full-time earnings per week are shown, by occu- 
pation, for 22,152 males and 17,818 females. For purposes of com- 
parison, similar data, taken from Bulletin No. 377, are shown for 
23,248 males and 18,374 females in 1924. Index numbers, also, are 
given for years available from 1910 onward. The figures in much 
greater detail will be published later in bulletin form. 3 

The material used in compiling the averages was taken by agents 

of the bureau directly from the pay rolls or other records of the 
establishments. The 1926 averages cover 112 representative mills in 
Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and Vermont. Data were not collected 
in New Jersey in 1926 because of the unsettled labor conditions in 
that State. 
Data were obtained for a representative pay period of one week for 
all occupations except weavers, for whom a two-week pay period was 
taken. Except in two mills the pay periods taken fell within the 
period from June to October. 

Table 1 shows, for the industry as a whole, index numbers of 
average full-time hours per week, earnings per hour, and full-time 
earnings per week, for each of the specified years, 1910 to 1926, inclu- 
sive, with the 1913 average taken as the base or 100. No figures 
are shown for 1915 or for subsequent odd years, as data were not 
collected in such years. The index numbers of earnings per hour and 
full-time earnings per week show a decrease of approximately 8 per 
cent between 1924 and 1926. Between 1913 and 1920, average full- 
time hours per week decreased 14 per cent, average earnings per hour 
mereased 255 per cent, and average full-time earnings per wevk 
increased 204 per cent. 
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Between 1920 and 1926 average full-time hours per week increased 
from an index of 86 in 1920 to an index of 88 am 1926, or 2 per cent: 
average earnings per hour decreased from an index of 355 in 1999 
te 277 in 1926, or 22 per cent; and average full-time earnings pe; 
week decreased from an index of 304 in 1920 to 242 im 1926, or 2 
per cent. 

Between 1913 and 1926 average full-time hours per week decreased 
12 per cent, average earnings per hour increased 177 per cent, and 
average full-time earnings per week increased 142 per cent. The 
full-time weekly earnings did not increase in the same proportion 
as average earnings per hour because of the reduction in average {ull- 
time hours per week. 

it will be observed that 1920 was the peak year for wages in woolen 
and worsted mills and between 1920 ‘and 1922 there was a pro- 
nounced decrease. This was followed by an increase in 1924, and 
this increase followed in turn by a decrease in 1926. 


TABLE 1.—INDEX NUMBERS OF FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK, EARNINGS PER HOUR 
AND FULL-TIME EARNINGS PER WEEK IN THE WOOLEN AND WORSTED INDUs. 
TRY IN SPECIFIED YEARS, 1910 T® 1926 














j#913=.100] 
Index numbers of average— 
Year Full-time Barnings : Full-time 
hours "per : r hour ‘earnings 
week pe per week 
} 
ee ee ea 101 | 90 91 
RS I fh BE 102 91 92 
1912 ~ bebe 100 102 102 
ae aint cnseailltias iniusateeadil os. 100 100 100 
RM eee Re ES: By 103 100 
RE ER ES FPS 98 127 124 
age 9 AMI A Ml an 97 198 186 
 iPegeerae toler. aes 86 B55 304 
REN RSE ARI | Siecane:, 87 268 231 
Beek 2. SO A ‘88 301 2462 
EE See tea 88 277 242 

















Table 2 shows for 1924 and 1926 average full-time hours per week, 
earnings per hour, and full-time earnmgs per week for each of the 
principal occupations im the industry. 

The average full-time hours per week of males in all occupations 
increased from 49.2 in 1924 to 49.3 in 1926, of females mereased from 
48:9 to 49.3, and of males and females combined, or for the industry, 
mereased from 49.1 to 49:3. 

Average earnings per hour of males in ‘all eceupations decreased 
from 57.8 cents in 1924 to 54.5 cents in 1926, those of females from 
46.7 cents to 41/8 cen'ts, and those of males and females combined 
from 53.3 cents to 49.1 cents. ; 

Average full-time earnings per week of mates in all occupations 
combined decreased from $28.44 in 1924 to $26.87 in 1926, those of 
females from $22/84 to $20:61 and of males and females combined 
from $26.17 ‘to $24.21. 
in 1924 the highest ‘average earnings per ‘hour for males were those 
of loom fixers ‘(87 cents), ‘and ‘the lowest ‘were those of doffers (30.1 
cents). In 1926, also, the two extremes of av é @arnings per hot! 
for males were held by these two occupations, their earmngs being 

1306] 
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90.7 and 28 eents, respectively. ‘The serge hourly earnmgs of 
females ranged, in 1924, from 31.5 cents for doffers to 65.4 cents for 
weavers, and in 1926 from 28 cents fer doffers te 69.8 cents per hour 
for wool sorters. 


Taste 2-—-AVERAGE WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN THE WOOLEN AND WOR- 
STED INDUSTRY IN THE UNITED STATES, BY OCCUPATIONS, 1924 AND 1926 


















































i Num- 
: $ ber of | Number | Average erage | Average | —— 
. Occupation Sex Year | estab- | of em- heass earnings 7 
' aon ployees per week per hour per week 
Sieg) S0ENinn sc camdndtincconsouns Male.....| 1924 19 | 359 49.5 $0. 776 $38. 41 
n 1926 | 30 | 445 50. 8 713 36, 22 
Female___| 1924 5 65 48,2 - 608 29.31 
)- 1926 . 2 37 48.0 . 698 33. 50 
d Woo!-washer tenders. ...........2 Male_....| 1924 20 119 49.3 518 25. 29 
1926 33 122 50. 2 . 463 23. 24 
Pisker tOMGOGS..< . cap emmeoe-<-s4 G02: ...| Bee 45 275 49.3 .471 23. 22 
1926 56 245 49.7 . 438 21.77 
Card tenders....... ..-do.......| 1924 47 528 49. 4 473 23. 37 
R 1926 70 581 49. 8 | 5 20. 87 
> Female___| 1924 12 Ow 48.0 - £09 | 19. 63 
1926 19 166 48.7 . 365 17. 78 
oe... a 1924 49 368 50.6 . 506 25.60 
1926 73 381 49.5 . 464 22. 97 
Card grinders.........-..------ -].. .o_...... i924 15 37 48.8 - 602 | 29, 38 
1926 18 36 4 50.9 . 537 26. 64 
Gil!-box tenders. ................}..-@e..._- 4924 8 | 343 49.9 | 4394\ 21.91 
1926 13 209 50.1 405 20.29 
Female....| 1924 14 | 435 | 49.4 . 382 18. 87 
1926 21 51.0 . 326 16. 63 
Comber tenders...... veh eabtebes ._| Male.....- 1924 7 212 49.6 ~ 522 25.89 
1926 10 171 50.5 478 24.14 
Feimale....| 1924 10 114 49.2 . 418 20. 57 
1926 17 163 49.9 "3781-18. 86 
Drawing-frame tenders.......-.-~ a 1924 8 263 49.2 +439 | 21. 60 
1926 9 271 48. 8 380 18. 54 
Female....| 1924 15 1, 885 48.9 . 397 19. 41 
1926 26 1, 753 49.7 B52 17.49 
Spinners, mule........ a Ss 47 1,290 48.9 | . 755 36. 92 
J 1926 4 = 69 1, 249 49.7 . 695 34. 54 
EE eer ar gent 1924 3 46 50. 0 - 421 21. 05 
1926 i 24 43.0 .371 17.81 
Female....| 1924 14 1, 106 43.9 417 | 20.39 
1926 23 , 228 49. 8 x 18. 03 
Doffers ..._ ie Se Maie..___- 1924 7 214 49.9 . 301 15. 02 
1926) 6 52 48,8 + 280 | 13. 66 
Female....| 1924 10 566 48.1 231d 15.15 
1926 22 701 49.9 . 238 13. 97 
1 Twister tenders...........--.----- + Tees 1924 38 914 49.3] 418 20. 61 
K, 1926 65 1, 117 49.7 7 364 18. 09 
he Speoler tenders..............----- ee reamnee2 1924 64 1, 228 48.6 - 419 20. 36 
| 1926 95 1, 283 49.1 . 391 19. 20 
Dresser tenders...........-------- Male...__. 1924 65 467 49.3 . 748 36. 88 
1926 | 95 545 49.1 . 705 34. 62 
AS a ae TENOR. 1924 10 40 51.6} 600, 35.60 
ym 1926 22 59 50. 2 | . 666 33. 43 
‘Female....| 1924 62 453 49.1 ~ 535 26, 27 
ry, 1926 84 533 48.9] .497| 24.30 
, SO Male...... 1924 68 $21 49.0 - 370 | 42. 63 
1926 rr) 748 49.0 » 807 | 39. 54 
ed Weavers. _.-do 1924 68 5, 725 48. 8 | - 701 34. 21 
1926 97 5, 528 48. 9 . 652 31. 88 
om Female...) 1924 67 8, 713 48.9 | . 654 31. 98 
4 1926 89 2, 748 49.2 | ~ 600. 29. 62 
1é (Cloth inspecters....... | Oe SRE Male...._. 1924 19 246 48.7 ~ 582 | 28. 34 
23 | 235 48.3 + 563 | 27.19 
Female....| 1924 18 245 48.6 ~434 “23. 52 
ons 1926 21 103 49. 6 +421 | 20. 88 
of Burlers__ do 194 | 60] = 1,711 49.2 - 420 20. 66 
) O 1926 90 1, 722 49.3 - 381, 18. 78 
red Menders.. .---| Female...| 1924 64) 1,850 48.5 . 534 25.90 . 
: : 1926 $1; 2,121) 486). .5074 24.64 
Poachers... .......-.00< ieibnrnns Male...... 1924 61 406] 48.1] LG 29.51 
) 1926 91 462 49.1 559 27.45 
Ose Female....| 1924 10 35] 484) 2452) 21.88 
0.4 16 | 97 48.6 482 | 23. 43 
Sn Sn Male....... 1924 51 27} 40) . 25. 09 
OOF BB Waster tenders, cloth |..do.......| ion | 60 foe | 4n7| 2518,» 2574 
mg | 1926 85 331° 90.71 aa? 21. 97 
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Continued Kan 
——_ 
Num- 
bee of | Number Ae Average | -\ erage 
Occupation Sex Year —_ ~ em- hours Seeeings a 
nants pOTeeS per week per hour | per week 
sete -——. 
Dryer tenders, cloth...........--. Male..___. see oe 267 os $0. 506 | $25.29 
. » 444 22, 
@umokers 5c. See 1024 64] 1,672 49. 2 :451| Dip 
192 93 1, 236 48.9 408 19. 95 
Laborers, dyehouse..........-.--- pete 1924 59 877 49. 2 490] 4p 
1926 82 1,008 49. 4 - 445 21. 
Other employees..........-...---- _.-d0....-..| 1924 72| 7,984 49. 3 "5091 59 
1926 112 7, 797 49.4 481 23.76 
Female... 1924 68 3, 939 49. 1 - 382 18, 76 
1926 105 3, 750 49.4 . 346 17.09 
All employees.........----- Male..___- 1924 72| 23,248/ 40.2 578|  BH 
1926 112} 22,152 49. 3 343 | 8.87 
Female....| 1924 72 18, 374 48.9 . 467 | 29. 84 
1926 112 17, 818 49.3 418 | 20, 61 
All employees, male and |.......____. 1924 72 41, 622 49.1 533 26,17 
female. 1926 112 39, 970 49.3 491 | 4,9] 














Table 3 shows, by States, for each of eight specified occupations, 
the ¥926 average full-time hours per week, earnings per hour, and 
full-time earnings per week. 


TABLE 3.—AVERAGE FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK, EARNINGS PER HOUR, 






























































AND 
FULL-TIME EARNINGS PER WEEK FOR EIGHT SELECTED OCCUPATIONS, BY SEX 
AND STATE, 1926 

Number Average 4 A verage 
Number : Average all tin 
Occupation, sex, and State 5 of em- full-time | earnings a 
establish- lovyees — hour earnings 
ments -y per Week | Per Hou | per week 
Card tenders, male: 
BR SD I aS 8 50 49, 2 $0. 427 $21. 01 
8 ERE LE RIE Sk SSS 8 13 66 49. 8 . 408 20. 32 
pS EE EE ee F 10 172 48.0 . 410 19, 68 
Nn EE ED Tg iyi Aaa Ea 3 37 49. 6 . 410 20, 34 
RS OE 5 ER 5 RE 4 35 50.9 414 21.07 
ll, SS eee 19 75 52. 6 . 463 24. 35 
pS a ee 5 43 49.3 . 395 19, 47 
5 ARTE ae 8S PA eee 8 53 51.6 . 421 21.72 
i ndbideelt ducncsdathe wei dite 70 531 49. 8 419 | 20. 87 
Card tenders, female: pe - 

So REESE DLP hs SRS 40s a 8 29} 49. 9 . 370 18, 46 
Massachusetts_..................---.-- 5 113 48. 0 375 18, 00 
POOW RaONE Sc i se cae cc cc cue 2 13 49. 4 . 318 15, 71 
P RE A eer a 2 4 54.0 293 15, 82 
Sine a2 a ty. BE ba. 2 7 61.4 ~o20 16, 81 

pC. A ENE EE 3 19 166 48.7 . 365 | 17.78 

Drawing frame tend male: a 
te de ype ATR 8, « RT Te es. 2 221 48. 0 . 388 18, 62 
a, EERIE: SET 2 18 54. 0 . 299 16, 13 
NS RE ES 5: SE 3 s 48. 5 . 467 22. 69 
eh ith indu cedbgcecebae 2 24 52.0 . 357 18, 

. eS Co Re 9 271 48. 8 380; = 18H 

Drawing frame tenders, female: 
Mae Rootta Ts Sek SRE AR 5 770 48.0 371 17. 81 
OT ER bisects ocnccadbesuodonaban 2 90 48. 0 . 353 16. % 
SE A NR 12 409 53.3 . 334 17. 8 
Rhode Island_ AF: ER “i. 5 358 48.2 . 342 16, 4 
Other States. ‘a 2 126 54.0 . 357 19.3 

De = niniahittpcintedettocebicins 26 1, 758 49.7 382 | 17. #9 

ie 
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Taste 3e—-AVERAGE FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK, EARNINGS PER HOUR, AND 
FULL-TIME EARNINGS PER WEEK FOR EIGHT SELECTED OCCUPATIONS, BY SEX 


AND STATE, 1926—Continued 







































































Number Average Average 
Number : Average ; 
Occupation, sex, and State of ofem- | full-time | Garnings | full-time 
establish- levees hours hour earnings 
ments ploy per week nal per week 
Spinners, mule, male: 
Eee 8 149 49.3 $0. 641 $31. 60 
Tis oi oo cee cups adondcpoans 14 205 50. 0 - 666 33. 30 
Diem cL 5. os icctccdbbondatkee i1 375 48. 0 . 763 36. 62 
New mampeliire...... 55. 52..22..5....- 5 78 49. 5 . 770 38. 12 
WR ob isch oi pewtscicced 5 119 50. 4 . 689 34. 73 
it iin chs citebitidhntinawcwwae 15 154 53. 4 . 592 31. 61 
ig RS cd. Cnciabntdvnsodnws.es 3 80 48. 0 - 755 36. 24 
fT Sa en np ere ee 8 89 51.0 619 31. 57 
A a a 69 1, 249 49.7 . 695 34. 54 
Spooler tenders, female: 
COM idth. . o . slbe ci. Cesc esos 9 90 49.9 . 349 17, 42 
WE Es bite cece bannicctbetenen 15 127 50. 1 . 488 21. 94 
INL iccctigcucweeeiengund 14 519 48. 0 . 388 18, 62 
ING Ein icc cee cl ewctivcne 5 41 48, 1 . 550 26. 46 
eS ESTER SS eG CEE en 5 77 49.0 . 403 19. 75 
Pema oo PEEL ois ciemcaiined 27 225 51:2 . 367 18. 79 
pS A PS a 12 174 48.1 . 378 18. 18 
» sR Se CRI re) 8 30 51.1 - 425 21. 72 
yy al 2 dy? Se eee ee 95 1, 283 49.1 . 391 19. 20 
Loom fixers, male: 
“+ IS Sori oS PE 10 48 48.9 . 762 37. 26 
pO OEE FS Tee 15 65 50. 2 . 783 39. 31 
PR a, oi del ns sncvnienmmiumeniiden ssi 14 265 48. 0 . 839 40. 27 
New Hampshire......................- 5 38 51.0 72 36. 87 
ING ETA oie Bob hinaccacccuncnababe 5 42 49. 7 . 750 37. 28 
Phi ok Bhan nsamentienad dine 28 115 50. 2 . 866 43. 47 
as 5. oa -Reckdis design eakedan 14 149 48.3 . 789 38. 11 
ET EPP ee ike 8 26 50. 8 . 716 36. 37 
0) FS a ee Nines 99 748 49.0 . 807 39. 54 
Weavers, male: 
Ce. ta ee re 10 633 49. 0 . 635 31. 12 
DEE Bais ncciwectcannsctéceccunan 15 631 49. 8 - 611 30. 43 
Sd on wenmuokenwel 14 1, 828 48. 0 . 678 32. 54 
i.  — Si Seebbelyheghetagl 5 276 49. 6 - 627 31. 10 
ERE ea teem aig! sec eae 5 307 49. 3 . 665 32. 78 
SEES Paine aap aeieisieteiahs 26 634 50. 5 . 504 30. 00 
i hbicaniucdeoaiahnnod 14 938 48. 2 . 676 32. 58 
Wick wabUhhcoccecocccante~- 8 281 50. 0 . 680 34. 00 
il 5 Rea 97 | 5, 528 48.9 - 652 31. 88 
Weavers, female: 
RRR Septet: tel een 9 194 49, 2 . 607 29. 86 
|) ESS epee aapa sae 14 306 50. 2 - 608 30. 52 
SE ree eae 14 952 48. 0 . 647 31. 06 
New Hampshire....................... 5 160 50. 8 . 575 29. 21 
ASR ESRPSGS (hot epibglgdads SR athe 5 198 50. 5 - 633 31. 97 
sy. | SaSAIRE eee. aloe 26 475 50. 2 . 509 25. 55 
RESTS EMSRS SESS EE 8 335 48.0 . 615 29. 52 
_, SPSS AEs Sea 8 128 51.9 . 585 27.77 
ni LA RRPME TRE RA cello 89 2, 748 49. 2 . 600 29. 52 
Burlers, female: 
fo DEES Sipe aeaneeep nie echrergeye teh 10 85 49.0 423 20. 73 
RUPEE CESS, Ee Ritleiscoae 8 65 49.4 . 204 14. 52 
Si ovbs ated helinas 14 619 48. 0 . 376 18. 05 
AAG a cinchsinclecaaesaniatt 5 226 53.3 . 391 20. 84 
SIRE Adal, csch.ab ares eoqrenandeaeenenguismiane 5 129 48.5 - 531 25. 75 
ORE apedeetari ee beatin ares, 26 274 50. 2 . 346 17. 37 
nn cod cs atewe cheeses 14 283 48.0 . 385 18. 48 
NII crus Ritaceeeasmdaninetbindiniiadiad 8 41 51.2 . 342 17. 51 
Be ale 90 1, 722 49.3 ', 381 18. 78 
10 116 49.1 - 472 23.18 
15 220 50. 2 - 461 23. 14 
14 769 48.0 514 24. 67 
5 34 48.4 ~ 527 25. 51 
5 119 48. 6 . 683 30. 76 
23 270 50.3 . 531 26. 71 
14 558 48. 0 . 496 23. 81 
5 35 48. 6 . 398 19. 34 
Total. B 91 2, 121 48. 6 . 507 24. 64 
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Annual Earnings of Railroad Employees, 1926 
HE following table gives, by occupations, the average number 


and the aver 


roads in the United 


compensation of employees on Class I ruil- 
tates for the fiscal year ending June 30, 


1926, as published by the Interstate Commerce Commission, in its 
annual report for that year. 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND AVERAGE YEARLY COMPENSATION on 
CLASS I RAILWAYS, YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1926 


{[D=Daily basis] 















































Average i Webes 
Divi- number of | erase 
sion Reporting division employees eo nsa- 
No. e of 10 per 
month annum 
I. Executives, officials, and staff assistants 
1 | Executives, general officers, and assistants. ___.._...........-..-..-.- D 7,403 £6, 978 
2 | Division officers, assistants, and staff assistants______.__......-.-....2 D 9, 267 3, 997 
Total (executives, officials, and staff assistants)... _...-...---.- D 16, 670 ), 32 
II. Professional, clerical, and general 
3 | Architectural, chemical, and engineering assistants (A)......-.......- D 2, 989 2, 933 
4 | Architectural, chemical, and ineering assistants (B)_.............- » 4, 074 2, 241 
6 | Su ional engineering laboratory assistants, ...............- D 8, 741 1, 622 
6 | Professional and subprofessional legal assistants.....................-. D 558 2, 734 
7 | Supervisory or chiefelerks (major departments) --_--..........-....--- D 5,114 2, 838 
8 | Chief clerks (miner departments) and assistant chief elerks and super- 
CE TS . SE ee eee eer eee D 13, 138 2, 216 
® | Clerkpand clerical specialists (A).-.................-..--..---..__.,.--.- 13, 416 1, 949 
10 | Clerks eh RR ACS A SONI 134, 329 1, 554 
I I dn emecunenewpennuas 19, 176 1, 236 
12 | Mechanical device operators (office) ........--.-.-------- eee 8, 270 1, 306 
18 | Ste eS ES Cee eee eet 3, 585 1, $30 
a4 | Stenographers and typists (B)_..---..... 21, 649 1, 407 
15 | Stonekeepers, sales agents, and buyers. ____...........---.-.-------.--.-- 3, 268 2, 062 
16 | Ticket agents and assistant ticket agents_.....__.........-....-..-..----- i, 652 2, 131 
17 | Traveling auditors or accountants_-...........-.......--2----.2-.---- D 1,994 2, 537 
18 | Telephene switchboard operators and office assistants.__..._........---_- 6,177 916 
iy | Messengers and office boys.-.._. St ES CEST SE EEE Dj 6, 610 700 
20 | Elevator operators amd other office attendants - --..--..-------eneernece- 1, 225 1,010 
2) | Lieutenants and sergeants of police. ___...._.... D 2, 513 2, 069 
PMR 0 SS ce ey ae ae Ee ee ae ee. 5, 887 © 1, 766 
23 | Watchmen (without police amthority).__..........-..-_--.------2----2-- 3,310 1, 235 
RR Se ©... TE ae eee Dp 1, 634 3, 637 
25 | Traffic agents, advertising and development agents__._._..__.._____.- D 6,743 2, 599 
26 | Fire-prevention, smoke, and time-service inspectors, and office building , 
ES. SR adits a Rapin Seely BEES TL D 419 2, 432 
27 | Claim agents and claim inv | ll GG ESS LET D 1,810 2, 59% 
28 | Real estate and tax agents and Investigators __._.._..............-.-.- D 387 2, 7: 
2/)E ins , aD EE eran D 654 2, 799 
20 | Misceilaneous trades workers (other than plumbers)... 652 1, 697 
21 | Moter-vehiele and moter-car operaters____.__..............-...--.-.--..- 1,387 1, 320 
ee nna np eieccconsondnesectsaperceneceene 112 1,514 
Bo ERE SD RS er 7,874 933 
Total (pr al, clerical, and general): ’ 
ty er Cr Mr eevee ees ae ‘52, 278 2, 215 
ia Eee ll nam balk aera bedoemmmeanmeeied . 963 1, 505 
IM. Maintenance of way and structures ' 
34 | Roadmasters and general foremen. -_-_-.._..----------------nen-----o- Dp me 2 980 
25 4 Asaistaemt memeral feremen..._............_ eee eee , oo 
36 | Supervising maintenance-of-way inspectors and scale inspectors__.......- 331 2, 258 
37|M ance-of-way inspectors... - --. - A 8 - ES SST: FS 663 2, 147 
88 | Bridges and building gang foremen (skilled Jabor) -.-...-....---...-2-.--- $,514 2, 085 
een ee RE Ce eee %, 87 1, 468 
Pt) i peeronwormem....- i i scccsccccsccccscene , O44 1, 754 
41 | Bridgeand building painters. ..-...........--.------2--22-..-222-222.-- +B 1, 420 
42 bricklayers, plasterers, and plumbers .-........22-22--2.2.-2...: 2, 200 | 1, 313 
Pa es hdipers......... SS SR SS a 30, 388 a 
45 | Portatilesteam equipment opemafors..._.- = ---——— nn enn 2,338 | 1,970 
_ 46! Portable steam equipment operator helpers. __...........-..-........---- 851 1, 388 
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AVERAGE NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND AVERAGE YEARLY COMPENSATION ON 
CLASS I RAILWAYS, YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1926—Continued 
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Average 
number of Average 
Reporting division employees “Hae 
middle of a per 
month am 
III, Maintenance of way and structures—C ontinued 
Pumping equipment operators__._..............-.-.------.--------..--. 5, 601 f 
Gang foremen (extra gang sug we and hee —_ iebooep) EE ARE: RS 354 1, 678 
Gang foremen (bridge and telegraph laborers) _...._-- 617 2, 054 
Gerrwe seption Soreweeh .cisiseceusakis ies ekkitsiee bens cea ead 546 1, 5il 
Laborers (extra gang and work-train)_....-.----.-.------- 2 G1, 192 934 
Track and roadway section laborers. -............--...-----------....-.- 207,917 79 
Maintenance-of-way laborers {other than track and roadway) and gar- 

GeNeTe ON MOEN... socnjisiis dn isis sds gascds Sabie eg ced aes 8, 651 910 
General foremen and supervising inspectors (signal, telegraph, and elec- 

NN EE CT me ay ITE Te Sree D 516 3,044 
Assistant general foremen (signal, telegraph, and electrical Senmpleton) 

and signal and te Jegraph ee ERR SE TR TS RTT ae Be 608 2, 631 
Gang foremen (signal and telegraph skilled trades Jabor)..............._- 1, 445 2,365 
Signalmen and signal maintainers_.............---.-.---.--------------- 8, 910 1,900 
Linemen and groundmen__--.-.--..---.---. so bb. siniche cidineis wih matinhsinde ditetnn ea 2, 663 1,778 
Assistant signalmen gnd assistant — maintainers____.-......-........ 3, 063 1, 427 
Signalman and signal maintainer helpers--._..-.....----..----.-.---.-.-. 3, 796 1, 200 

Total (maintenance of way and structures): 
NE PE nnn noriennnnmepminlb abate. stadia ils Ss! 4, 805 2,919 
ee Pees eee cee Ps ene eer 397, 983 1, 085 
IV. Maintenance of equipment and stores 
General foremen (maintenance Ot GUIIGNIEE) nist ee de secictidiitlnainid D 1, 483 3, 613 
Assistant genera! foremen and department foremen (maintenance of 

OU ONORE) . «n.d bits dalbin dh bb ndeldddibibd abide osddilddae D 11, 434 3, 107 
NS ASS ARS Sa ES AB RLS IEE NE LEER D 304 2, 126 
Assistant general foremen (stores)......-.-.------------------------<-- D 177 1, 983 
Equipment, shop, and electrical inspectors (maintenance of — 

MINED, 6 nooo tne - o£ 54a i es dee 1, 676 2, 621 
Benen ad supplies Insmeutees.... 3 cs - os £5 2. 2 no-o ne 1, 878 2, 124 
peng Margen and gang leaders (skilled labor) __......-..--------------.- 11, 709 2,612 
ith). lo 1 asaneenbabnasiniaibesaieniiapamiaiael 9, 107 1,815 
SIS ee PO ee ers ee 19, 561 1,902 
Carmen 8) ia Mit iassdsetiaDi Dacian ih adihedah Mall Md pn dcnantaclipeachitnadteiiinihinatetenesnbdnalaiinteandl 22, 31 794 
eh EE EAT aE TLE ee Sen rnp PY 4,374 1,750 
NS AE Ri ERE tt 8 SL PN AAA TS 85, 611 1,719 
CORE BP)... a ts ah eles Hee et eles ei ose ndaoebil 2, 243 1, 591 
SN EN ELE E TEIN TNO ee 6, 938 1, 960 
EEE STELLAR | 2, 737 1, 805 
Electrical workers C) BEs 3 VERTED CES See SR ely eee 278 1, 882 
PD on cch oa ccnnccctdeeecennccecensebitsnii-blhs Shuttle dtl add aalebibes 60, 806 1, 872 
ES ESS SE Cn ee 1, 272 1, 787 
SRASEMIROOE WOEK OTE a nninnennnnannnnnnaciqnamnmnnsmannannnsnmmacbistiied ll, 572 1, 867 

trades helpers (maintenance of equipment and stores)_---....-..- 113, 917 1, 304 
Helper apprentices (maintenance of equi t and stores)_._.........-. 8, 162 1, 307 
Regier ai apprentices (maintenance of equipment and stores) - --........-- 14, 067 932 

a en laborers (shops, engine houses, power plants, and steres)_- 4, 208 1,610 

Menners... nb dae dastendsasd sacereeanbewen se sanseens 12, 846 1, 109 
Laborers (shops, engine houses, and power plants)...............-..--.-. s 43, 203 1, 132 
Common laborers (shops, engine , power ts, and stores) ____._- 59, 682 969 
Stateeeeey engineers (s6e0tl).nnnnncccccnereerececcec een ssibbahicaail 2, 554 1,942 
Stationary firemen and oilers (steam and electrical plamts)-_..............} 5, 598 1,57 
Coal passers and water tenders (steam station boiler rooms) ............-. 592 1,357 
Total (maintenance of equipment and stores): 
Dalby eS nnn nn nen nn nro nnnennnnncocesecsstbsasecsbsienin 16, 952 
III. BOOED, cnssinanineemmnerpinetmemrentiiianecees io bihalbithiil ihn ctkinhs disbiala idaisas 563, 263 1, 498 
—— 
V. Transportation (other than train, engine, and yard) 
Chief train dispatchers, train eae and train directors --..........} 5, 391 3,223 
Station agents (supervisory—major stations—nontel phers)_....--- D 490 3,023 
Station agents (supervisory—smalier stations—nonte i ts comseaal , 406 2,089 
Station agents (monsupervisory—simaller stations—nontelegraphers) ....... 3, 676 1,218 
Station agents (telegraphers 235 telephoners)........-.----.----------00 et 19, 249 1, 748 
cons cdamaphers and telephoners or wire chiefs.............. B42 2,415 
and clerk-telephoners.-...........--..-----.------.-.-.- 13, 636 1, 725 
Ta telephoners, and Og | | | ee oo LETTE ETE ewe! 25, 800 1, 789 
itn SRO, | 1... J ovese-acisdubanccsubunestncses D 515 2, 447 
Supervising baggage agents -_---.-.....-....---.--------------------- D 129 2, 176 
Baggage agents an | apelebanits D pic ieck ch anktecned satis taandineakaeinbaasan 776 1, 658 
Baggage, parcel room, and station attendants. -_._.............--...----.- 9, 371 1, 221 
General: foremen (freight stations, warehouses, grain elevators, and docks).| 2, 167 
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AVERAGE. NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND AVERAGE YEARLY COMPENSATION on 
CLASS I RAILWAYS, YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1926—Continued 
































Average het 
Divi- number of | 0. V erase 
sion Reporting division employees | oo 
No. middle of | ‘0D per 
month | annum 
V. Transportation (other than train, engine, and yard)—Continued | 
103 | Assistant general foremen (freight stations, warehouses, grain elevators, 
CS RR GLa ee a el Fe RES FS PO aa Re orl Bee > 450 $1, 919 
104 | Gang foremen (freight station, warehouse, grain elevator, and dock labor) - 3, 577 1, 712 
105 } Callers, loaders, scalers, sealers, and perishable-freight inspectors__.._.... 15, 737 1, 297 
106 | Truckers (stations, warehouses, and platforms) - -.._........-.-.--------- 39, 366 1,114 
107 | Laborers (coal and ore docks and grain elevators)_............-..-.----.- 1, 513 1,478 
108 | Common laborers (stations, warehouses, platforms, and grain elevators) - - 4,178 1, 087 
109 | Stewards, restaurant and lodging-house managers, and dining-car super- 
Vaeen.*.. bc IGub tae. Sed eR AERIS UL SESE aka 1, 687 1,997 
110 | Chefs and first cooks (dining cars and restaurants)__..........__._-.-__-- 1, 603 1, 737 
111 | Second and third cooks (dining cars and restaurants) - -_.-..........-.--- 2, 910 1, 195 
112 | Waiters and lodging-house attendants-_--.............-2._--_--.-2--.--- 6, 857 825 
113 | Camp and crew cooks and kitchen helpers................-..---.-------- 3, 710 913 
114 pene lighter, and gasoline launch officers and workers___.._........--_- 2,079 1, 89] 
115 | D officers (ferryboats and towing vessels)............-..----..----..- 906 2, 483 
116 | Engine-room officers (ferryboats and towing vessels) -.._............------ 877 2,430 
117 | Deck and engine-room workers (ferryboats and towing vessels)_....._-.-- 4, 364 1, 554 
118 | Deck and engine-room officers and workers (steamers) -..............-.-- 1, 284 973 
119 | Floating equipment shore workers and attendants__..................--- OS i 1, 363 
120 | Transportation and dining service inspectors_..-.................---- D 926 2,441 
121 | Parlor and sleeping car conductors_.................-...------.-..------- 57 2,104 
Nee re cmmennnnibdbennen 3, 521 | 1, 146 
138 | Detame operators at elnerG 5 eho sok on sk eee 1, 373 | 1,33 
124 | Crossing and bridge flagmen and gatemen-________...._-.-_____----.-- D 22,484 | 902 
125 | Foremen (laundry) and laundry workers. --._.._.....-...._-.--..-.------ 308 | 1, 038 
ES ot . 
Total (transportation—other than train, engine, and yard): 
UE nin il cincinenbanindindinAiinalhainbtiandendiashiminianigapagodintikobinks 26, 544 | 1, 191 
EI IIIA 0s srinicteseGnehsonabndmeiieiadia a cdipivnans wakltlw. sheets 182, 133 | 1, 500 
VI (A). Transportation (yardmasters, switch tenders, and hostlers) oe a 
BOS | Weare oe gemetatt nai nn con nen ei el SS Le D 6, 997 | 3, 124 
a residue usalablehenesrenieturchibiagterebimapiinente 5, 730 1, 672 
ERE ARERR WR 9 i Et eta I A CN SPT IS 2, 628 2, 257 
ae a a a cuentnlesiinianeeipintiaunedie 6, 674 1, 808 
ERLE RALLIES LLL EATEN ED 2, 049 | 1, 752 
Total (transportation—yardmasters, switch tenders, and hostlers): | 
RE i i SCRE SEIN RN PEER oH" 6, 997 3, 124 
I oo Siete nd nceteiettid hana adidannecapcenadinioaiahataled AU 17, O81 | 1, 860 
Total all groups (except train and engine): + - 
AEE RRR AE a 2st TN AN EIT PA ON 124, 246 2, 598 
Ne REE EE LET A ie EE ECE 1, 331, 373 1, 381 
VI (B). Transportation (train and engine) E 
131 | Road passenger conductors. ............52-.-.0-2 5c osc elec eee 10, 509 2, 953 
132 |! Assistant road passenger conductors and ticket collectors. -............-- 1,219 2, 160 
134 |} Road freight condnetors.-.- <= .--2n----encoennennnneveccererenseene=s 25,202 | 2, 783 
DD. | SCR I OO iin nee ewncc en cewenns eu ew el Lluali lL eu 5, 776 | 2, 225 
136 | Road passenger brakemen and flagmen -____.................-.---..----.- 14, 117 | 2, 008 
13% | Road freight brakemen and flagmen .__.._......-.---seee2e------ee-ee-e~ 60, 619 2, 000 
139 | Yard conductors and yard foremen -._.................-..-.--...--.----- 21, 674 2, 400 
140 | Yard brakemen and yard a Stoeiainleg that Ee a eye 54, 114 2, 044 
141 | Road passenger engineers and motormen -.--_.............-----.-----.-- 12, 979 3, 209 
} Road freight engineers and motormen --...........---------------------- 31, 025 3, 194 
Be ae IE Ge Bo oo ie inno onivecesccccseccentecececee 21, 842 2, 502 
145 | Road passenger firemen and helpers---............/-....-..-.----+.2..-- 12, 526 2, 408 
6 |\ Road freight firemen and helpers..-........-----------se-n-nn-200--e00n0 33, 085 2, 256 
. 148 | Yard firemen and helpers..............-..2.-----22.222 22s lle 22, 338 1, 889 
Total (transportation—train and engime)_................... peiliwe 327, 115 _ 2,376 
Grand total, all employees._....---------- seen ee eee eee e ene 1, 782, 734 1, 648 
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Wage Rates and Hours Established by Recent Agree- 
ments 


Dock Builders—New York City 


HE Contracting Dockbuilders’ Association, comprising 24 con- 
e? tractors engaged in the construction of docks, bulkheads, piers, 
wharves, and other water-front improvements in New York 
City, made an agreement with Carpenters’ District Council acting on 
behalf of the Dock and Pier Carpenters’ Local No. 1456, December 
21, 1922, which is still in force. The hourly wages in effect under 


that agreement, as furnished by the Dock Builders’ Association, have 
been as follows: 


Dock Foremen 
Date of change: buildérs and engineers 

BE i WR ans inane: wib40-0h sh wks aa ries tithe salen $1. 00 $1. 121% 
i i Bin isn mw & gs oun 1.12% 1. 27,3, 
ees 865 9026s cb - cy. - eee 1, 22 1. 36,4 
meme 1G) 19RD... gedes > 25> alee 1.314% 1. 46 
Ss Ms, UNS S 6. oo a lescatan Se ws ax en ates 1. 4054 1. 54144 
ee BOy SU no to oan seca ee . 50 1, 62% 


Hay and Grain Teamsters—Chicago 


N THE agreement of the Chicago Feed Dealers’ Association with 
the Chicago Hay and Grain Teamsters’ Local No. 732, made 


August 28, 1926, the rates of wages were increased $4 per week and 
are as follows: ° 


New scale 
Three-horse hay or grain wagon drivers__........------- $42. 50 
Regulation two-horse wagon drivers____....___.-.--_--- 40. 00 
One-Horee wawow drivam i... sol cl el el. 37. 50 
Chauffeurs on 1 to 3 ton trucks____..._..2--- 2 Le 40. 00 
ne eee en Sa: ee ae 43. 50 
nO CUR. C-UE MEU, 46. 00 


Machinists—Portland, Oreg. 


‘HE machinists of local No. 63, engaged in marine work at Portland, 
Oreg., received 92 cents per hour for outside work, and helpers, 
72 cents, by the agreement of July 15, 1926. 


Malt Workers—Minnesota 


MALTSTERS, kilnmen, and elevator men, members of Brewery 

Workers’ Local No. 174, receive $30 per week, first men $33 
per week, and repairmen $150 a month for nine-hour da according 
to a two-year agreement made with the Fleischmann Malting Co. of 
Red Wing, Minn., and the Commercial Grain & Malting Co., of 
Cannon alls, Minn., September 1, 1926. : 


Milk Wagon Drivers—San Francisco 


‘THE Milk Dealers’ Association of San Francisco has an agreement 

with the Milk Wagon Drivers’ Local No. 226 of the Teamsters’ 
Union whereby the drivers receive $182.50 per month and the inside 
men, comprising bottle washers and others engaged in manual labor 
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within the plant, receive $162.50. The eight-hour day prevails, with 
time and a half for overtime. . Daylight delivery is the rule, all mili 
being delivered between the hours of 7 a. m. and 3.30 p. m. 


Pocketbook Workers—New York City 


THREE-YEAR agreement of the pocketbook werkers of New 

York City with the Associated Leather Goods Manufacturers, 

July 21, 1926, increased the old rate of $1.10 per hour of averace 

experienced workers to $1.21. The minimum weekly rate of pay 

for first-class cutters, male operators, pocketbook makers, framers, 

parers, shear cutters, and choppers heretofore classed as cutters, was 
raised to $46; second class, $41.15; helpers, $30. 





Earnings and Employment in the Motion-Picture 
Industry of California 


SURVEY of employment and wages in the motion-picture 

A industry in California constitutes one of the important sections 

of the twenty-second biennial report of the bureau of labor 
statistics of that State, covering 1925 and 1926. 

Although complete pay-roll and employment data were secured in 
the investigation for approximately 90 per cent of the motion-picture 
employees, all of the material ¢ould not be included in the bureau's 
report. However, comprehensive statistics on variations in volume 
of employment and on full-time weekly earnings of office employees 
and manual workers are presented. Artists’ and actors’ earnings 
are not tabulated in the report. 

The evolution of the motion-picture industry from 1919 to 1923 is 
shown in the following table based on United States census figures: 


TasLe 1.—-DEVELOPMENT OF MOTION-PICTURE INDUSTRY! IN THE UNITED 
STATES, 1919, 1921, AND i923 


























SS as — ad 
tereticam bik Value added 
ber o age Amount Jalue addec 

Census year estab- |number| paid in nae = aa a . by manufac- 
lish- | of wage wages products | ture 
ments | earners 

eens 0 ea: Pere 50 | 3,643 $6, 709,000 | $19, 579, $36, 705, 000 $17, 126, 000 

Be lls TINEA A eke Sacela Naliahe, 127] 6,259 14, 740, 000 31, 190, 000 77, 397, 000 46, 207,00) 

Geb - hii debi ~. esse 97 | 6,408 16, 601, 000 30, 657, 000 86, 418, 000 55, 761, 000 

oe ae se: BE Ree ee we ae Pee S eeeraen 
Per cent of increase over preceding period 
TIA: <itenait citiinminnineeasinidaiam sedis ee 119. 7 59. 8 110.9 169.8 
Ne ac <sesietan thinset aliniiiae dies allio cis nota 12.6 —1.7 11.7 20. ( 




















1 Not including projections in theaters. 


In 1923 the “value of products” of the 36 motion-picture studios 
in Los Angeles alone was, according to the United States census, 
$34,611,414, or 40 per cent of the reported value of the product for 
the whole United States, The California bureau, however, estimates 
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that the production in Los Angeles is “more nearly 90 per cent of the 
total United States production.”’ 

On May 15, 1926, the total number of employees on the pay rolls 
of the 36 Los Angeles motion-picture studios and 11 laboratories 
was 8,584, of whom 7,473 were males and 1,111 were females. 


Fluctuations in Employment 


RREGULARITY of employment in the motion-picture industry is 

declared to be the most important fact disclosed in the survey. 
The leaders in the industry have evidently not as yet paid adequate 
attention to this fact, ‘‘If the increased cost of production caused 
by irregularity of employment could be expressed in terms of dollars 
and cents, the sum would undoubtedly be so staggering as to enlist 
the interest of every motion-picture producer.’ Among the several 
tables and charts presented in the report indicating the high cost of 
labor turnover, the irregularity of production, and the intermittent 
earnings of the workers in the industry, is the following: 


Tasitz 2.—FLUCTUATIONS IN EMPLOYMENT IN 16 IDENTICAL MOTION-PICTURE 
STU DIOS, 1923, 1924, AND 1925 








—— re 





| Per cent persons employed each month formed of— 





| Maximum Average | Maximum 


Average | Maximum | Average 
Month | number number number umbe 






































number number nD r 
| employed | employed | employed | employed | employed | employed 
1923 1924 1925 
| 
TR. cucienentncncepeon® 72.4 90. 6 71.7 87,1 79.6 89.3 
EAE 66.3 83.0 63.4 77.0 82.7 92.9 
ya Ba eS 75.9 94.9 70.7 85.9 81.3 91.2 
TRS SEO EE aN 87.0 108 9 72.9 83.5 88. 5 99.3 
Pathe d il iilc-.n ods.<os 96.5 120.7 72.7 88.4 86.3 96.9 
MM eis t,o, ca clbnn 100. 0 125. 1 87.4 106. 2 87.6 98.3 
| os, Sila aa aa 89. 2 111.7 86.3 104. 9 99.2 111.3 
MEL doc. dc .ccs aby 76. 6 95.8 84. 4 102. 5 100.0 112.2 
i aati een 76.7 96. 0 87.1 105.8 96,7 108, 5 
| iepiaee af bag patel 84.9 106. 2 97,2 | 118.1 89, 5 100.4 
November. ....-...---.--.---. 71.5 88.5 | 94.0 114.2 88.0 98.8 
acta setasetae 61.9 77.5 100.0 121.5 90.0 100.9 
Weekly Wage Rates 
fF ULL-TIME weekly wage rates were tabulated only for the oc- 
cupations listed below: 
Number of 
employees 
EE oe | ee a SNE SR: eee” « 30 
Clerks, bookkeepers, stenographers----...----.---------- 586 
RPROES 65. oo lids MEU Luis HSE =) ve, ods 4 Ub cp nwowcenencd 1, 390 
Commute ime Gitoenis bie eit. 85. pee nin seue's 149 
Electricians and spotlight ee Oe eee ey 704 
Engineers (stationary), mechanies, firemen --------------- 33 
Foremen and superintendents___. --_-_...---- ae eres -- 126 
Laborers, watchmen, maintenanee men___-_-.-._----.---- 992 
tt... ose ec Samba s oe date wowk eater 270 
il AR RN Re RR OF io Ss, ESE ae SR 81 
Seamstresses and milliners...........----.-+------------ 134 
a ce ie ncialaRageae Mise  geei ei kaa Na. N NET ee 48 
PE chika pwnd cc wed ada wceet dba ose 4, 598 
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In most instances the full-time weekly wage rates and also actya] 
earnings were given on the pay rolls. In some instances wher 
hourly and daily rates were shown, the full-time weekly wage rates 
were calculated on the 8-hour-day and 48-hour-week basis, these 
being the prevailing hours in the industry except for such employees 
as Maintenance men and watchmen. , 












































TABLE 3.—_NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN MOTION-PICTURE STUDIOS RECEIVING 
SPECIFIED FULL-TIME WEEKLY WAGE RATES IN MAY, 1926, BY OCCUPATION 
= | wee Gene ate ae = == 
.. | Labor- Clerks, book. 
Car- Chauf- and watch- | a Stenographers 
Full-time weekly wage pen- Plas- | Paint-| feurs spot- | men, | Tailors | ailli ce 
rates ters | terers| ers | and oh and | (males)) “'t' _— 
drivers) *'82* | main. ors ; 
be ears tenance (fe- 'Males Fe 
ors men | males) | males 
| j 
, gy RR LES eer ERS SEE Mein AO Raee aoe pe ee 0; 2% ; 
oe Gg SE eS AS eee eer e oer k aa Se oer 12 | 15 I 
$22 and under $24___..___- 12) a} hee oS Miaka 17 2 | 26 | 14 
$24 and under $26-_--....._- 3 | 2 6 totes 174 3 | 31 { 4) 
$26 and under $28____.___- f Seo i 28 1 $57 }........ 2} 27 1 
$28 and under $30-___-...-|.....-. 3 }--- eile ba erticlg hate wal fe l _ 
$30 and under $32___.._-_- 5 | 4 il 31 28 162 3} i4 34 
$32 and under $34___...._. 14 | P35 se 20 _) ERA Weve ’ 
$34 and under $36___...... tasers Cattleya es 30 5 i % . 
$36 and under $38... ....-- 17 | 7 1 6 258 _ f RECRES Nepeer ee 
$38 and under $40- -....._.|...-.-- SS rs Sendra ” RE: SOS 
$40 and under $42. .__...._/..-___- BSAA 21 | 2 10 | 5 | 8 
$42 and under $44.........| 983 | 34/ 152; 3{| 324 | RS 3 
$44 and under $46... ___._. 31 2 31 11 | 3 3 rs 2 | 
$46 and under $48-.._____./-.-..-.!..--.-. Te ae PS RASS FY oe es eee 2712; 710 
$48 and under $50. .._____- | 298) 14 53 5 | 43 3 RE eeaeres: RS eee 
$50 and over..............- 80 | 12 15 5 25 eis ek hE ee 8 
Total....-.....-----| 1,390] 81| 270) 149| 704 | = | 


a 
ow 
_— 
n~ 
os 








1 Under $24. 4 $46 and over. 


The rates of three of the higher-paid groups are shown in the 
table below:: 


TABLE 4.—NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN CERTAIN HIGHER-PAID GROUPS IN MOTION. 
PICTURE STUDIOS, RECEIVING SPECIFIED WEEKLY RATES, MAY, iv2 























Sta- | Sta. 
| tionary tionary 
Fore- engi- | | Fore eng 
i men neers, | men neers, 
Full-time weekly wage | Audi-} and me- | Full-time weekly wage | Audi- and | me 
rates | tors | super-| chan- | rates | tors | super- | chan 
intend-| ics, | intend 
ents and | ents and 
fire- ! i ire- 
| men i} j nen 
H = 
| i } 
Under $40.........-.--.-- Scale cad 7 21 | $110 and under $120-___-_- | paseut- i 3 —_ 
$40 and under $50- -.....-. be ammonites 10 52 || $120 and under $130--__... 4) B |--.---- 
$50 and under $60... ....- eee 10 il || $130 and under $140. __... 1, - 
$60 and under $70____.... hai Beas, 26 4 || $140 and under $150_____. ea 
$70 and under $80___....-|.......- , § RS $150 and over............ 8 | 14 
$80 and under $90___..._. 7 | See — 
$90 and under $100___.__- 3 | SE Dettl.scneneqe~ss 30 126 % 
$100 and under $110_..... 6 SF i cneeatin | 
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“Extras” 


FXTRAS are casual workers hired by the day and are usually paid 
off at the close of the day’s work. Some of the extras play 
small “parts” or ‘‘bits,’”’ but the bulk of them merely furnish the 
background for the artists and actors who have réles. As a number 
of the present movie stars were at one time extras, these temporary 
jobs are considered as possible openings to fame and fortune and are 
in great demand. Some of these extras live for years from hand 
to mouth upon their intermittent earnings in the hope that they will 
getanimportantrole. Fortunately, most of the extras are not entirely 
dependent upon the motion-picture industry for a living. 

The multiplication of film aspirants has led to the setting up of cer- 
tain fake “‘movie schools” which have been formed in collusion with 
private employment offices. The exploitation of extras and would-be 
extras has not been restricted to illegal fees and tuition charges. The 
regular employment agencies demanded from 7 to 10 per cent of the 
extras’ earnings for securing them jobs in the motion pictures. Before 
taking their jobs, the extras assigned their commission to the employ- 
ment agency, thus violating a California law. 

Upon the recommendation of the California Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tisties, the Association of Motion Picture Producers of Los Angeles 
organized on January 1, 1926, an employment agency known as the 
Central Casting Corporation, the purposes of which are— 


1. To do away with the high fees charged by private employment agencies to 
extras in the motion-picture industry. 


2. To eliminate the violations of the law arising out of methods of paying 
off the extras. 


3. To discourage the constantly increasing influx of persons as extras in the 
industry. 


4. To develop a residue of efficient extras who would be called upon frequently 
and who would be able to derive a decent living from their employment as extras. 


At present approximately 90 per cent of the extras required in the 
industry are being placed by this corporation. Private employment 
agencies are securing positions for the remaining extras needed. 

The number and per cent of extras at the different daily wage 
rates are shown in the following table, which includes men, women, 
boys, and girls: 


TaBLe 5.—NUMBER AND PER CENT OF EXTRAS RECEIVING SPECIFIED DAILY 
WAGES DURING THE SIX MONTHS, JANUARY TO JULY, 1926 











and Number of Cumula- 
ire- Daily wage rate man-days pb A. tive per 
nen worked cent 
LS LE Ree a 1, 338 SS gp SSE 
Br wodddecbeseltest iss 22, 728 19.9 21.1 
ie pie Ve Te 44, 362 39.0 60.1 
RR ES ESTES 36, 091 31.7 9.8 
: 4 a ROME SA 3, 267 2.9 94.7 
~—_ | aeanseonarennpertenen 4, 435 3.9 ws. 6 
- si te a a 1, 616 1.4 100.0 
— Tote oe 113, 837 100. 0 100. 0 




















Extras for large crowds and mob scenes’are paid $3 a day and have 
a free lunch. 
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Cost of Production of Jren Castings in England 


HE iron Age of September 16, 1926, comtaims an article by 

T. Smith, giving illustrative figures concernimg the cost of 
production in tame and money m an English foundry with 
which ke is connected. His figures for a typical month are pre. 
sented in the following table which contains, in addition, certain unit 


cost figures computed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from the 
basic data. 


COST OF PRODUCTION IN AN ENGLISH IRON FOUNDRY 
Molien-metal account 































































































{Ton=2,000 pounds] 
item Grade A | ‘Grade B | Grade ( 
ett 22050 i503 Ou is Oe eel iil Ge tons. - 80 72 61 
Costs of material, etc: 
Ce a a A ek NT A SEO! Sth ihe $2, 800 $985 $315 
ID 3 hb S 455545 - 556 hbSdESE 45 Sade $450 56945 - FE 325 360 595 
ne nateintyas ie, acted. sm Celie 20° <3 fe teenth Tele. de ta eR ~ scvstiaaiesetion > 241 201 162 
ems hs hd ino Se ieee eee 84 71 5 
es Se EE a Se ES PS. 18 15 19 
CUED HUE. ~ «nn cc cng noccpceceapeg enn neebeatenvecvediagendgeesan 14 i2 | 1! 
eee Ee See, 2 er ee 2,982) 1,644) 1,151 
el Ee! ee en es Ge 198 183 | 137 
GOES CORE iintite sind bb nisin 6b wines 665 54504060004 - 2 ckcns tet ed Sa 8, 180 1, 827 1, 288 
Cost per 100 peunds: pe! 
I RRS TNR 200A as OES ee eT 1. 65 1.14 | 4 ‘ 
EES See Le Ss Ree ae Eee 3. * nena wleng nd A | . 13 iI t 
ERP ERPS GEER Ee Ne Lin ng ec OLN RE CIE OE SOM, 1. 76 1,.27 | 1.05 ( 
J * | 
] 
Iron foundry account ‘ 
linc ith Abin ahipoomsincstbedghywabihetbo dng did} migdsitereh tons _. 90 72 61 t 
EE CE 5 ay Se Oe NE Tae Fee een Oe $3, 120 $1, 827 $1, 283 6 
Foundry wages: 
EL 55 56b Aint S db 4 ~ oc onkbieb habe he 6 bbs - 5 45-SO 1, 680 1, 263 % 
SRR a TEN ecg MERE PT REN MPI EY RE EE 676 308 227 f 
Dreaded Od. kik bo sk ph bebe ddbl sn clsid ct sieenvs Naddusl Nd « -| 271 147 92 c 
gE ti ot A At I Raat tet Dye ME hae 3 crip 2, 627 1, 808 1, 224 8 
‘Cost per 100 pounds: | ‘ 
Molten metal (including melting wages)__................--.-.-.---_- 1..76 1.27 
REE SCRE “SbF EES Sy ore neta AC Reape ae pe Te ea 1, 26 1.00 . 
1 
. : d 
Combined account 1 
* € 
Toetel men-howure. .) - tics cacii-. 4. hb et d-..-- aleiaomaet xt 6, 341. 4, 360 | 2, 934 g 
EEE TEE SEE A RE LS, A eee es ee 70. 5 60.6 | 48. | { 
SPO US SEU NIE: cecbnccboctoueedecesscedetcchececccscnccaseces 3.52 | 3.03 2. 0 : 
Costs: : I 
enn od een odie dant iis ewtiiabineeemanndaiin $2,982] $1,644 $1, 151 € 
Wages. (imeltine SRE ROUTE) ox dete <n se in chin hg- oooh cb ne ew cee oeeees 2,825 | 1, 991 1, 36 ¢ 
DO Cis tncin ened ed rhboodils dn <dttp A> co db asuntos dnataiinen 2, 219 | 1, 526 1,027 
SOGRiseh eae ----- 5-16 --- > rte oma bereoesenoeeseone 8026) 5,161) 35 I 
‘ Cost per 100 pounds: r 
LE NEE IS es RS Se See ew ene 1. 65 | 1,14 os 
Re IS Ra TS i ier ees 1.57) 1.38 1.1 
ks habe Pe eA TRS She ees 4.24° 1. 06 . 
i eee ee een eoceee ae ne emer eee tote e ent eee meee wwe ed 4.46 : 3. 58 2 # 
a, ic ncnccliigantetnaitiininiticansiilipdadanabua cubated 446|. abv | 46 

















1 Coal, coke, and limestone. 





COST OF PRODUCTION OF TRON CASTINGS IN ENGLAND 7] 



















The overhead cost yer heur, all grades combined, was 35 cents. 
A sample cost record is given below: 


Sample article cost record 


Order No. 3571. 
Grade of iron: B. 
Quantity: 1 bed plate. 





t Weight: 950 pounds. 
e Cost: 
Molten metal (including melting wages)........-..-- $12. 07 
Foundry wages: 
SeenON oS. Ji cide ul .ielausieies 8. 50 
ERs «0. io mei chiodee- 4046s tenet ~ik~eeaibn 1. 35 
| RR Bc BE Bt 6 Bile Ecce 1. 00 
. Total foundry wages_________..____...------ 10. 85 
Overhead charges... 2... ee nn sk ei eee 10. 15 
61 I i Bi i a 33. 07 
a5 Cost per 100 pounds: — 
55 Molten metal (includiag melting wages)__._________-_ 1. 27 
~ Pewmiry Wagiioa Uo lui co.sdl tlw cunlcal 1. 14 
p ee a a ae ea 1. 07 
i] —_—_—— 
i Ge TRI SSRIS FEL ain hag aiceig i eplnoefiottamBapeaey 3. 48 
- Total hours on bed plate (950 pounds)_____...__.______- 29 


The following extracts are drawn from the article referred to: 


Before entering into detail, it has long been a matter of surprise to the writer, 
and I venture to say the same applies to many of the readers of The Iron Age, 
that, while many executives will put in elaborate systems to ascertain their costs 
of machining and erection, they are apparently quite-content to value the out- 
put of their foundry at an average rate per 100 pounds. Why this should be so, 
itis very difficult to follow, because not infrequently the cost of the castings far 
outweighs the value of any machining labor subsequently put into them, 

In seeking a reliable method, we decided first of all to dissect all our costs into 
three main headings: (1) Molten metal; (2) wages spent on molding, cores and 
dressing; and (3) overhead charges. 

Discussing them in the order named, it was realized that to take an all-round 
figure for metal was incorrect. Our output ranged from the highest grade of 
cylinders, using the best kind of pig iron with a relatively low proportion of 
scrap metal, to other items where weight was practically the only consideration. 

knumerated, the factors influencing the metal cost are: (1) Grade of pig iron; 

and (2) ratio of pig iron to scrap. 
_ With a view to debiting each grade of casting with its correct cost, the output 
is divided into three grades, A, B, and C, the deciding factors being the grade 
and price of iron and the relative proportions of pig and serap used n its 
manufacture. * * Yor identification purposes, the pattern number of each 
casting is prefixed by one of the three letters, A, B, or C, indicating the grade 
and type of metal from which it is to be made. 

In the months during which the amounts shown in [the first section of the 
table] were expended, our overhead charges amounted to $4,772, and the total 
number of hours worked, booked on the men’s cards against their various jobs, 
equaled 13,635 hours. We therefore debited the sum of 35 cents per hour against 
each job according to the time spent on it. 

_— With reference to patterns, in the normal course, the whole of the cost of the 
att pattern shop is charged against the foundry and included in the overhead charges. 
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Amendment of Sunday Rest Law of Cordoba, Argen. 
tina 


NDER the Cordoba Sunday rest law (No. 2328, as amended) 
all manual work is prohibited on Sunday as well as on the 
first and twenty-fifth days of May and on the ninth of July 

in factories, workshops, commercial undertakings and other estab. 
lishments in the Province. 
_ Exemptions.—The law exempts from its provisions (1) work which 
can not be interrupted, either because of the nature of the needs 
which it is intended to meet or for reasons of a technical character 
or because the interruption would cause serious harm to the public 
interest or to the industry itself; (2) repairing or cleaning work in 
industrial undertakings which is ing tens in order that the 
week’s work may not = interrupted; (3) any urgent work necessary 
on account of impending disaster or an accident, or other tempo. 
rary circumstances which must be met. The provisions of this law 
must not interfere with the compulsory weekly rest day for women 
and for young persons under 16 years of age. This law does not 
apply to domestic servants. 

Establishments selling alcoholic beverages must remain closed on 
Sundays. 

Except in case of proof to the contrary, employers shall be con- 
sidered responsible for violations of this law, and shall be liable for 
a fine of 100 pesos ? for a first offense, and double that amount or 
imprisonment for two weeks for the second offense. 





Wage Rates and Working Hours in Australia 


HE Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics, published by 
the Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics, gives 
in its issue for June, 1926 (Bul. No. 104), a table of the weighted 

average weekly wage rates and working hours in the several States 
and in the Commonwealth, as of December 31, 1925, from which 
the following data are taken: 





1 Argentina. Departamento Nacional del Trabajo. Cronica Mensual, Buenos Aires, July, 1925, p. 1006. 
2 Peso at par=96.48 cents; exchange rate for November, 1926=92.39 cents. 
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WEIGHTED "AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGE RATES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN AUS 
es TRALIA, DECEMBER 31, 1925, BY STATE AND INDUSTRY GROUP 



















































































is 
———— = 
New South hot South . 
Wales Victoria Queensland Australia 
l) Industry group 
1¢@ Hours |Weekly| Hours | Weekly; Hours | Weekly; Hours | Weekly 
; per | wage | per | wage | per | wage | per | wage 
yy week | rate | week| rate | week | rate | week| rate 
De 
8s. d. ee 3 s. d. s. d. 
h Wood, furniture, @tc................----- 45.94 | 101 4 | 46.23} 103 6 | 44.03 | 101 11 | 45.64 | 99 @ 
Engineering, metal works, etc..........- 47.91 | 100 9 | 47.92] 100 5 | 44.00] 98 9/48.00| 99 9 
ds Pend, GTM Ms CO ad anise npnnnpncbnnnn dati 47.03 | 95 3/ 47.11} 97 5 | 44.00} 97 11 | 46.36 97 6 
Clothing, boots, etc. ..................... 46.14 91 11 | 45.76] 92 1] 44.00} 97 7 | 44.00 97 8 
ar, Books, printing, @te.-..-..--..----22-2..- 44.24] 107 2| 45.24] 111 4144.00) 107 4 | 47.53} 110 7 
lie Other manufacturing..................-.- 47.02} 98 4| 47.48| 97 2) 44.42] 98 1] 47.73] 10018 
SNE» etic racocncacdacesesed 44.85 | 107 4 | 44.00] 108 11 | 44.00] 114 9 | 44.00! 108 10 
In MigiNG -« .bdEiAd de~ Sb Si paidwoweknciiéedé 43.83 | 109 6 | 45.12] 109 6} 43.03) 116 0} 43.7 71 6& 
} Rail and tram services... -...............-. 48.00 | 99 2 | 47.49) 103 2) 44.00 / 102 3 | 48.38 99 10 
1e Other land transport.............2...-... 48.43 | 9211 | 48.22| 9210] 44.00] 96 0| 48.00}; 92 2 
Tv Singing GUO Asien dd--444-=+ nas eew-e442]-4a54-- 308. 70 beiwresa ge i See ee 106 13 
v Pastoral, agricultural, etc. -.............- Tp oi a ae ee gt p alee” ee fe eve & 11 
)O= Domestic, hotels, ete...............--...- 48.00 | 89 8/| 48.43 | 89 7/| 44.00] 88 0} 48.00 91 3 
" ee oh eS eae eee See 47.80 | 92 9/| 47.81 96 5144.00) 96 3 | 47.78 92 3 
en ae eee Sor —— 96 0 |..-.... WW Bheiiacoy 09 11 |... 44 
10t — 
Western Australia Tasmania Australia 
on 
ome Weekly — Weekly a Weekly 
yn week | Wagerate | yoo, | Wagerate | woo, | Wage rate 
for 
or 8. d. s. d. s. & 
Wend, TN Me cnn ckcnccsccnncccsced 47, 87 96 4] 45.60 101 5] 45.98 101 2 
Engineering, metal works, etc............. 47.40 100 5} 48.00 101 5} 47.50 100.4 
FORE, Ce tictckdcudsendets cakadunes 46. 20 94 11 47. 94 y2 8 46. 40 96 6 
eS a ee 44. 00 98 7 46. 29 5 45. 56 93 2 
DOGRE, HD ave ccccaceccsccdsescee 43. 00 119 8 45. 65 107 9 44.79 109 6 
Other manufacturing..................-..- 47.60 99 Oj} 47.40 95 8] 47,06 98 2 
i Sa eS a ee ee oS eS FN 44. 53 101 9} 44.15 103 9 44. 37 108 & 
I er i cincveétidebcseseakiis 43. 87 108 9} 45.42 101 0} 44.04 108 7 
Rail and tram services... .................. 45. 95 97 1] 48.00 95 5| 47.14 100 6 
Other land tramsport...............-2..... 48. 00 92 8} 48.00 9 2) 47.76 93 3 
by I ~ > ae | Ft eee 104 8 
, Pastoral, agricultural, ete---..........-..-/..------ ee eres £2 gs SEE 87 4 
ives Domestic, hotels, ete..........-.....0.-..- 48. 00 92 0| 54.00 66 4| 47.77 1 
ted SE ipecinceaspseetee coos -andan 47.61 90 0} 48.56 88 7} 47.34 93 IL 
ates Fy PE re See) ae aS | eg SS ee | Se 9 9 
rich 


Similar data as of June 30, 1925, were published in the Lasor 
Review for March, 1926 (p. 68), and a comparison of the two tables 
shows that a number of changes occurred during the six months’ 
interval. Changes in hours were fewer than in wage rates, but there. 
had been a sufficient number to give a distinct downward trend. 
Increases in hours were shown only in engineering, which in Western 
Australia rose from 47.25 to 47.40 hours per week and in Australia 
from 47.49 to 47.50; in books, printing, etc., in which hours rose in 
Australia from 44.77 to 44.79 and in Victoria from 45.15 to 45.24 
per week; and in other manufacturing industries in New South 
Wales, where there was an increase from 46.92 to 47.02 hours. 
Decreases in hours were numerous and considerable in Queensland, 
where seven groups of industries showed shorter hours, the reduction 
ranging from a fraction of an hour in the wood and furniture indus- 
tries to over four hours per week in the other land transport services. 
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In Australia shorter hours were shown in eight groups of industries, 
but the reductions were small, not amounting to as much as 
hour a week in a single case. 

Changes in wage rates were numerous, wood and furniture indus. 
tries in Western Australia, clothing 1 in Queensland, W estern Australia, 
and ‘Tasmania, books and printing in Queensland, mining in South 
and Western Australia, and domestic and hotel service, and miscells. 
neous industries in Tasmania being the only groups which showed 
the same wage rate at the two dates. Decreases appear only in Tas. 
mania. Here the wage rates for the wood and furniture industries 
decreased by Is. 1d. per week, for engineering and metal industries 
by 8d., for building by 6d., for rail eon services by 4d., and for 
pastor al and agricultural services by 3d. per week. In all other c ases, 
there were increases which in some instances were considerable, 
Thus the industries connected with food and drink showed in every 
State an increase which ranged from 6d. per week in Western Aus. 
tralia to 3s. 5d. in Queens aad: in mining, increases ranged from 
3s. 8d. in Tasmania and Australia to 5s. 9d. in Victoria; wages in 

“other land transport’’ showed increases ranging from 2s. a week in 
Tasmania to 7s. 9d. in Queensland, while in shipping increases ranged 
from 5s. 1d. in New South Wales to 6s. 1d. in Queensland. Taking 
alt groups of industries together, the net result of the <a was 
an increase in the weighted average weekly wage rate of 2s. 1d. in 
New South Wales, 1s. 8d. in V ictoria, 4s. 1d. in Queensland, 1s. 84. 
in South Australia, 9d. in Western Australia, 6d. in Tasmania, and 2s, 
ld. in Australia. 
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Wages Paid in Chilean Coal Mines, 1911 to 1924 


HE following tables, taken from a report of the Chilean Coal 
Commission ' show the average daily and annual wages as 
well as the annual working-days of interior and exterior w orkers 

in the coal mines of Chile for the years 1911 to 1924. Although the 
report gives the wages in Chilean pesos, they have been converted 
into United States currency on the average exchange rates as shown 
by Federal Reserve Board reports, and hoth sets of figures are shown 
in the tables. 





tChile. Comision del Carbon. Informe presentado al Supremo Gobierno segiin Decreto No. 354, 
April 19, 1923. Santiago, 1926. 
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AVERAGE DAILY WAGES OF WORKERS IN CHILEAN COAL MINES, i911 TO. 1924 
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Average daily wages of — 
3 —, i 
a Interior workers Exterior workers Ali workers 
A, Year Soe ee 
. United _ United | United 
i- Pesos States Pesos | States Pesos States 
A currency | currency | curreney 
MM | | 
:. ant a7 TT | eid { 
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ry EE Se Oe a Ss Ce ee 7. 87 1. 46 5. 29 . 98 7.04 | 1.30 
M 7 RANE BE SE ee 8. 78 1. 06 6. 02 .73 7. 98 | - 96 
IS- ns i Se: Pe RSS: 8. 68 1. 06 6. 47 .79 7.95 | -97 
ym ee ee eee ee ee 8. 93 1.09 7.44 91 8. 33 | 1. 02 
a] Se ne nc ecewetese as 10. 19 1. 07 7. 60 | . 80 9. 32 . 98 
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AVERAGE NUMBER OF WORKING-DAYS PER YEAR AND ANNUAL WAGES OF WORK: 
ERS IN CHILEAN COAL MINES, 1911 TO 1924 
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n Average annual wages of— 
| 
Rd, : ; 
9 Number of Interior workers Exterior workers All workers 
od. Year working- 
| days RETR A Bat f i? Bes cas oes 
United United United 
Pesos States Pesos States | Pesos States 
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oal 188. -c. caeens 252 14. 84 2. 44 9.27 1. 52 13. 24 2.18 
er OS... «menindubeeas 286 17. 83 3.32 11. 30 2. 10 15. 13 2. 82 
> aS ee cba eeuain. 271 16. 43 4. 08 11. 79 2. 89 15. 00 3. 68 
cers OO aida 281 20. 11 5.79 15. 05 4. 33 18. 57 5.34 
} is ihe, wheter 269 20. 69 4. 67 15. 24 3. 44 19. 01 4. 29 
th SRT ee 220 17.31 3.19 11. 64 2.15 | 15. 48 2. 86 
ted EAS 247 |. 21. 69 2. 62 14. 90 1. 80 19. 70 2. 38 
ee 224 19. 44 2. 38 14. 49 1 77 | 17. 80 2. 18 
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Abandonment of Short-Time Policy by English Cotton 
Spinners 


HE Economist (London) in its issue for December 18, 1926, 
states that the Master Cotton Spinners’ Federation has reached 
an important decision relative to hours. 


Owing to the unsatisfactory way in which short time is being observed, it 
was decided to withdraw all restrictions upon working hours in the spinning 
mills using American cotton. A fortnight ago the hours were increased from 24 
to 35 per week. This decision reflects an important change of policy on the part 
of the federation. During the depression of the last few years the federation has 
urged that output must be curtailed on an organized scale. Their attitude has 
how been altered, and in future individual firms will have to make their own 
arrangements as to production, and work out their own salvation. 
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The Manchester Guardian of the same date gives some data cop. 
cerning the extent of short time in this section of the trade. Since 
the end of 1920, the industry has been facing difficulties, and for the 
greater part of the time has endeavored to meet them by cutting 
down working hours. In September last it was’ proposed that the 
working time should be reduced to 16 hours a week, and while this 
proposal was not adopted, a resolution was carried to the effect that 
beginning in October, the mills should be closed entirely for two weeks 
in three. ‘‘ When, however, the time came in October to put this 


-resolution into effect it was found that so many members were 


disregarding it that it was dropped after only one day’s test, and the 
mills went back to half time until early in the present month, when 
the working hours were increased to 35 per week.” 

It is estimated that the decision to give up the short-time policy 
may affect nearly 100,000 operatives. 
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TREND OF EMPLOYMENT 





Employment in Selected Manufacturing Industries 
in December, 1926 


HE decline in employment in manufacturing industries which 

Ae began in November was continued in December, but with 

considerably less momentum, the December decrease being 

only one-half of 1 per cent as compared with 1.2 per cent in November. 

The December earnings of employees, moreover, show a slight in- 
crease—0.2 per cent—over the November figures. 

Some large establishments, which in usual routine either shut down 
completely or in part in January for inventory and repairs, this year 
curtailed operations in December for these purposes. 

This report is based upon returns from 10,117 establishments in 
54 separate industries, having in December 2,974,001 employees, 
whose combined earnings in one week were $78,922,522. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ weighted index of employment for 
December, 1926, is 90.9, as compared with 91.4 in November, 1926, 
and 92.6 in December, 1925; the weighted index of pay-roll totals 
for December, 1926, is 95.6, as compared with 95.4 in November, 
1926, and 97.3 in December, 1925. 

The average index number of employment in 1926 is 91.9, as com- 
pared with 91.2 in 1925 and 90.3 in 1924; the average index number 
of pay-roll totals in 1926 is 95.8, as compared with 93.6 in 1925 and 
90.6 in 1924. The monthly average in 1923 is 100 in both cases. 


Comparison of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in 
November and December, 1926 


FOURTEEN of the fifty-four separate industries show an improve- 

ment in employment in December. The cotton-goods industry 
gained 1.6 per cent in employment with increased pay rolls of 4.4 per 
cent; women’s clothing owing to the strike settlement in New York 
gained 9.3 and 17.6 per cent, respectively, in the two items; and men’s 
clothing, millinery and lace goods, foundry and machine-shop prod- 
ucts, and steel shipbuilding all made substantial gains. 

The automobile industry reported losses of 5.6 per cent in employ- 

ment and over 15 per cent in employees’ earnings, partly due to shut- 
downs for inventory and repairs. The iron and steel industry dropped 
2.3 per cent of its employees, while losses of considerable size, but 
largely seasonal, occurred also in steam fittings, stoves, boots and shoes, 
confectionery, cane-sugar refining, paper boxes, fertilizers, cement, 
brick, glass, stam ware, and carriages and wagons. 
_ The textile and miscellaneous groups alone of the 12 groups of 
industries gained in employment in December, the increases being 
1.9 and 2.4 per cent, respectively. These two groups and two others— 
iron and steel and paper—reported gains in employees’ earnings, the 
increases being 5.2, 6.6, 0.3, and 1.1 per cent, respectively. 
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Each of the nine geographic divisions reported decreased employ. 
ment in December, the Pacific States leading with a drop of 2.8 po, 
cent, and the North Centra! States also losing over 2 per cent of thej: 
employees. ‘The New. England and Middle Atlantic divisions each 
lost about 1 per cent of their employees, but showed small incressex 
in pay-roll totals, while the South Atlantic and South Central diy}- 
sions coupled their very slight dosses in employment with substantia! 
gains in employees’ earnings, 

For convenient reference the latest figures available relating io 
all employees, excluding executives and officials, on class I railroads, 


drawn from Interstate Commerce Commission reports, are given at 
the foot of Table 1 and Table 3. 


TABLE 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
ES RHEEMENTA DURING ONE WEEK EACH IN NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 
“0 








| 
Number on pay Amount of pay roll | 
roll | 
j Per Per 
Industry _ | ro 
Novem- | Decem- | , ° - 
| Change | November, December, | change 
ee ber, 1928 1926 | ¥ 











Food and kindred prodacts___| 1,461 | 216,355 $5,457,087 | $5,428,741) 
Slaughtering and meat pack- | | 
ing 194! 96, 420 2, 256,075 | 2, 208, 255 
252 36, 992 670, 734 649, 700 | 
194} .8, 249 269,414 262, 819 
331 | 16,341 422.744 400, 410 | 


' 476 59, 439 1, 579, 312 1, 567, 795 
Sugar refining, cane 14 8,914 258, 308 249, 762 | 


11, 558, 283 | 14,970, 657 | 

3, 650, 784 | 3,813, 007 

1, 581,928 | 1,578,845 

1, 197,212 | 1,197. 182 | 

1,471,681 | 1,502,885 | 
674, 247 674, 840 | 
744. 612 749, 348 0 

1, 301, 117 | 1,450,749 | + 
347. 445 336, 606 | 
360, 409 423,771 | 
228, 858 243, 424 | 








1rrttt+ 


| wl et Pl 
©2 QD OF On Or > 


-_- 
— 
— 


Textiles and their products.___| 1, $29 | 502,301 


Cotton goods 70 | 227,828 
Hosiery and knit goods 245 81, 872 
Silk goods 195 56, 339 
Woolen and worsted goods___- 191 65, 825 
Carpets and rugs..-........... 24, 228 
Dyeing and finishing textiles__ 30, 477 
Clething, men’s . . 

Shirts and collars | 21, 083 
Clothing, women’s 15, 864 
Millinery and lace goods 10, 305 


Iron and steel and their pred- 


peleitessy 
“1 TH DO WOH A 


677, 754 ) | 20,181,441 | 20, 164, 631 
284, 533 &, 776,621 | 8, 637, 530 
14, 701 359, 360 381, 274 
23, 289 668, 871 684, 190 


231, 742 7, 094, 884 


| 84,824 33, 851, 701 
Machine tools--.......-..--.- 31, 644 . 993, 555 


Steam and steam and 
hot-water heating apparatus 40, 530 88, 406 y 1, 112,548 

y 16, 991 4 497, 561 458, 859 | 
Lumber and its preducts_ | “215, 408 10, 4, 682, 943 

‘Lumber, sawmilis : 124, 371 
i k 81, He, 


, 





Furniture 


122, 700 
28, 752 
98,948 


rig et em == 
Gee tos 178 | ‘21 191 
47, 885 
49, 939 


(Footnotes on next page) 
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Taste 1.—-COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 


4 dian sor pr maa a DURING ONE WEEK EACH IN NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 
1926—C ontinue¢ 










































































ry ~~ a be baneanlun seg bapa aae een = ——— >= = —_ 

ua Number on pay Kimeunt of il 
oll ys 

h Estab- . Per Per 
8 Irdustry ~ 1 Tish- _ i — 
l- ments a Decem- | change | November,| December, change 

mec pod 1926 1926 

| | 1926 1926 

| | | 

0 Chenticals and allied products_| 283 | 91,581 | 90, 12 (1) | $2,696,674 | $2,702,755) (1) 

' EE 118 29, 586 29,458; —0.4 822, 966 826, 226 +0.4 
S) an ee er 107 8, 806 7,811 | —11.3 169, 564 161, 113 —h. 
at Petroleum refining -_-._____-. 58 53, 189 52, 859 —0. 6 1, 704, 144 1, 715, 416 +0.7 

Stone, day, and glass products_ 672 | 212,072 | 106,973 (*) 3, 010,058 | 2,878, 312 () 
i SR ET . 99 27,019 25, 620 —5. 2 803, 765 744, 730 —7.3 
AL Brick, tile, and terra cotta..._| 410! 38,047| 31,913 | —6.0 881, 554 829,972 | —5.9 

R, aes 57 18, 557 13, 366 —1.4 349, 734 358, 746 |_- 42.6 

ION, Dods: . ohn nn USS 106 37, 549 36, 074 —3.9 975, 005 944, 864 —3. 
= Metal products, ether than 
from aime steel_............_... 207 50, 314 49, 237 (4) 1, 347, 703 1, 346, 812 (4) 
Stamped and enameled ware_. 65 18, 437 17, 443 —5.4 443, 834 429, 213 —3.3 
Brass, bronze, and copper 
progucts...........- Bra ae” 142 31, 877 31, 794 —0.3 903, 869 911, 599 +0, 9. 
- Tobacco products.____________- 186 44, 500 44, 230 () $13, 298 796, 457 (1) 
id Chewing and smoking to- 
bacco and smuff____.. pew 29 8, 611 8,475 | +16 125, 470 130, 129 +3.7 
wT Cigars and cigarettes_.-...... » 157 35, 889 35,765.) —0.4 687, 828 666, 328 —3.1 
Vehicles for land transporta- | 
(Sc oa illlanaptayMeseetpee silt SITE | 1,024 | 456,851 ' 489,323 ) 14, 288, 863 | 12, 890, 098 (4) 

1.9 Automobiles... .......--....2- | 496 |. 201,517 | 275,102 | —5.6] 9,210,011 | 7,904,235) -—151 
3] Carriages and wagons.--______| 62 1,513 1,483 | —5.3 34, 522 82, 170 —6.8 
2.4 Car building and repairing, | 
5.8 electric-railroad..........__- 293 21, 830 22,074 | +1.1 679, 893 695, 372 +2.3 
-§.7 Car building and repairing, 

-3.5 steami-railroed _........--.-. 473} 141,991 | 140,714) -—O.9)| 4,265,437 | 4,258,321 —0.2 
) Miseclianeous industries.______ 397 | 258,285 | 257,059 (4) 7,428,971 | 7, 595,973 (oO) 
4.4 Agricnitural implements.____- 89 25, 599 25, 561 —0.1 709, 081 745, 613 +5.2 
-0.2 Electrical machinery, appa- 

2) ralus and supplies ........_- 159 | 123,473 | 120,657) -+-2.3| 8,568,410 | 3,561,050 —0.2 
+2.1 Pianos and organs_...______.. 40 8, 641 8,585 | —0.6 277, 255 270, 992 —2.3 
+0). | Rubber boots and shoes. _-__. 10 17, 657 17,931 | +1.6 426, 749 464, 798 +8.9 

0.6 Automobile tires.._.._. nial 62 53,077 52,257 | —1.5| 1,585,352} 1, 580,864 +0.3 
11.5 Shipbuilding, steel_........_.. 37 29, $38 32,068 | +7.5 857, 124 963,656 | +12.4 
—3.1 — 

17.6 Aflindastries.. ' 10, 117 |3, 014, 589 i 974,001 | (‘) | 80,088,139 | 73,922,522 (4) 
+6.4 . 





Recapitulation by Geographic Divisions 






































vy GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 
3.4 New TTS ETN 1,316 | 427,589} 422,981 —1. L |$10,310, 478 |$10, 336, 979 +6.3 
—2.9 Middle Atlantic... ..-...- 2-1... 2,452 | 864,327 | &57,339 | —0.8 | 24, 484,722 | 24,615, 780 +0. 5 
+9.8 East North Central... .._...-0.. 2,699 | 960,968 | 939,302 | --2.3 | 28,508,135 | 27, 236, 930 —4.5 
West North Central_........____- 973 155,580 | 152, 304 —2.1 3,916, 547 | 3,770,011 —3.7 
ry | South mens) sisi 5is. 223 1,064 | 276,686} 276,276| —0.1] 5,242,515) 5,346,078 +2.0 
—7.8 Hast South Central_........ 4... 466 | 107,863 107,776} 0.1} 2,093,287 | 2, 144,256 +2.4 
West South Central_........_____ 444 90, 833 90,563 | —0.3 1, eS 1, 945, 225 +10 
Mountain... ._. yew eeyieeiaraa 164 26, 852 26,334} —1.9 , O51 735, 715 —0.2 
4.3 ia la Saat tae 539 | 103, 991 101, 125 —2.8 | 2,870,816 | 2,791,548 —2.3 
A 
22 All divisioms._.._.._..._._____ 10, 117 * 014, 589 2,974, 001 (‘) 80, 088, 139 | 78, 922, 522 (4) 
41.9 , 
—32 Employment on Class F Railroads 
se Ee eh ST EE SE bo RY Oma eres 
0.7 | Sees: 1, 849, 209 ee 3$255,524,115 |_--=.-.. 
3.2 November 16, 1000255. su2c.4.2............ 1, 811, 016 | —2.1 3 244, 936, 930 —4,1 
3.8 isk 
1.2 





1 The per cent of change has not been commuted for the reason that the figures in the preceding columns 
are unweighted and refer oniy to the establishments reporting; for the weighted per cent of change wherein 
proper allowance is made for the relative importance of the several industries, so that the figures may 


represent all establishments of the country in the industries here represented, see Table 2. 
Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


* Amount of pay roll for 1 month. 
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TABLE 2.—_PER CENT OF CHANGE, NOVEMBER TO DECEMBER, 1926, IN 12 GROUPS 
OF INDUSTRIES AND TOTAL OF ALL INDUSTRIES 


[Computed from the index numbers of each group, which are obtained by weighting the index numbers 
of the several industries of the group, by the number of employees, or wages paid, in the industries} 


| 








| Per cent of change, Per cent of change, 
| November to De- November to De- 
cember, 1926 cember, 1926 





Number | Amount Number | Amount 
| on pay of pay on pay | of pay 
roll roll roll roll 





Food and kindred products_-.| —2.2 . Metal products, other than 

Textiles and their products-_-.- +1.9 iron and steel 

Iron and steel and their prod- Tobacco products 

—0. 8 4 Vehicles for land transporta- 

Lumber and its products _.__- —2.2 , tion 

Leather and its products —2.0 

Paper and printin —0.5 

Chemicals and allied prod- 
ucts —2.2 

Stone, clay, and glass prod- 
Ne owt seat Dipett aeee —4.5 


























Comparison of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in 
December, 1926, and December, 1925 


"THE volume of employment in December, 1926, was 2.6 per cent 
smaller than-in ‘December, 1925, and pay-roll totals were 1.7 
per cent smaller. 

Fifteen of the 54 separate industries reported more employees in 
December than in the same month of 1925, and 20 industries reported 
increased pay rolls. 

Improved conditions over the year’s interval were most marked in 
steel shipbuilding (24.6 per cent), women’s clothing, structural iron- 
work, foundry and machine-shop products, machine tools, the printing 
and leather industries, and pottery. The most pronounced declines 
were in sugar refining, millinery, stamped ware, automobiles, and 
carriages and wagons. 

The leather, paper, and miscellaneous groups showed considerable 
improvement in December, 1926, over December, 1925, but, with the 
exception of increased pay-roll totals in the chemical group, all other 
groups show declines both in employment and employees’ earnings. 

The South Atlantic States and the Pacific States had a few more 
employees in December, 1926, than in the same month of 1925 and 
their pay rolls also were increased. The Eastern Central divisions— 
both North and South—show a decline in employment of about 7 per 
cent each, and the remaining 5 divisions show smaller losses. 
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TsBLE 3-—-COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS—DECEMBER, 
1926, WITH DECEMBER, 1925 


—————— ——— a ee dn 


































































































































' Per cent of change, Per cent of change 
December, 1926, December, 1926, 
compared with compared with 
December, 1925 December, 1925 

Number} Amount Number|Amount 

: on pay | of pay : on pay | of pay 

roll roll roll roll 
Food and kindred products. —2, 3 —1,6 || Chemicals and allied prod- 

. Slaughtering and Spent pack- a as So —1.0 +2.9 
(ONFi Jolande obit ed lis —2.5 —1.6 | WEES» dascakscceneses +0.3 +3.9 
Confectionery i iomanpe —3.7 —1.4 | Fertilizers _............4.... —12.0 —5.1 
ee |g. pla Me —4.7 —4.7 | Petroleum refining... ..___- +20) +42 

y eS ee ae eee oe —29 —5.0 | 

SO nt eee +0. 2 +1.2 | Stone, clay, and glass prod- 
Sugar refining, cane....___- —13.4|) —120]| wets... -....2.-.2222 2222... —1.9| —L4 
“ Textiles and their produets...| —%. 1 ~ 6.9 | "Cement ‘and terra cotta. i i 46 
Costes ‘and Siiea oe ae, 8 . oo , Pottery | as 426 
} gp and Knit goods -___- oe — tet 6° Fas ay es 
Silk goods. --------------| ~T 8) 88 | bss mee « sais a © Ths 
Woolen and wors g' s _ 
Carpets and rugs...-.....-. 6S} ey ee ee ee) eit! ge 

: Dae -aey fishing” tex- iis Cathie Stamped andenameledware-| —168| —20.4 

Clothing, men’s...........-- W161 AGE ee Lh 
wx and collars........... r ‘ 33 aa ae aie eae bh ae : . 
Clothing, women’s. --....... +3. ‘ Tobacco products 9.2 ~11.3 
Millinery and lace goods....| —11.2 —10.0 Chewing and smoking to- 

Iron and steel and their bacco and snuff__-___-.---- +2.3 —0.7 
preGeieend+2-..--...-...- —0.3 —0.6 Cigars and cigarettes__.....| —10.6 —12.5 

t “— —3.5 —3.6 

ts Casta e............--.. —3.3 —1.5 || Vehicles for land transpor- 

( Structural ironwork - - - ----- +6. 5 +7.0 Si al Sadie wo acc nemesis —10.9 —15.1 

Foundry and machine-shop Automobiles_..............- —19.8 —31.9 
preguemine.~-..J 285222222 +3.1 +3. 2 Carriages and wagons_.._... —29.7 —27.0 

n eS Se ees —9.9 —9. 1 Car building and repairing, 

Machine tools... ..........- +3. 1 +3.3 electric-railroad._...__.... —1.3 —2.7 

| Steam fittings and steam Car building and repairing, 

and hot-water heating steam-railroad -._.......-- —2.7 +0.2 
GS cine) didn ated —13.9 —13.0 
n a, TE a —2.3 —4.9 pe eo ree roe aan be +% : +9 
1 ural implements... are oan 
m Lumber and its produets....| —3.7| —3.4 Tiatediée) mbchioeey, appa 
Lumber, sawmnills- ------- -- —3.1 —3.9 ratus and supplies —0.4 —-15 
4 Lumber, millwork --..-.._.- | —10.6 —9. 6 Pianos and or = ey eer ~3.2 -68 
EMI Sl —11 +19 yee po ahaa 
S Rubber boots and shoes..-.) —2.3 +0.5 
Leather and its products.._.._ +1, 1 +2.0 Automobile tires ._-__-....-. —8.0 —7.0 
d lems ons snk on 41.3} +4078 Shipbuilding, steel... ..-._- 29.7 
Paper and printing............ 424] +484) ”"  ~"""""""" 
e Paper and pulp........_.._- E 
e y . Seeks —1.4 (i 
Printing, book and job_.-.-- +4. 6 1 
iT Printing, newspapers -.__.—. 4.4 
e Recapitulation by Geographic Divisions 
d ere So 
se GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION GEOGRAPHK DIVISION 
New England... ............... —2.2 —2.8 || West South Central __........_- —0.4 +14 
or Middle Atlantic. ............... —3.2 —2.0 ||} Mountain. ...................-. —3.7 +0.3 
bast North Central .---......_.- —7.0 a. Se a, | | Ue +0. 6 +0. 5 . 
West North Central... _.._....- —28 —4.2 ed 
South Atlantic. ................ +0.7 +1.6 All divisions ___..._...... —2,6 —17 ae 
East South Central............- —6.8 —6.6 a 






























Employment on Class I Railroads 







, Number on | Per cent | Amount of pay} Per cent 
Month and year payroll | of change roll of change 



















Novem | 1, 77% 282 |.........- 2 $235, 005, 254 a 
November 15, RRR RY RRR ee | 1, 811, 016 +2.2 | 2244, 936, 930 +4.2 4 

















1 No change. 2 Amount of pay roll for one month, 
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Per Capita Earnings 


THE small reduction in the volume of employment in December 
as compared with November, coupled with a slight increase jy 
pay-roll totals, resulted in an increase in per capita earnings in 39 
industries. Elev en of the increases were 4 per cent or more, the two 
clothing industries leading with a gain of 7.6 per cent each. 

The one outstanding drop in per capita earnings was 10.1 per 
in the automobile industry, several establishments in this dustry 
as already explained, having antedated their regular January closing 
for inventory, etc., by a shutdown during the first half of December 
The next largest decline in per capita earnings was 3.9 per cent in 
the cast-iron pipe industry, followed by a drop of 2.8 per cent i 
the cigar and cigarette industry. 

The average earnings of employees in 34 industries were greater in 
December, 1926, than in December, 1925, but with the exception oj 
# gain of 7.7 per cent in the fertilizer industry the increases wer 
comparatively small. The automobile industry per capita earning 
were more than 15 per cent smaller than in December, 1925. 


Taste 4.—C OMPARISON, OF PER CAPITA EARNINGS, DECEMBER, 1926, WITH NO 
VEMBER, 192%, AND DECEMBER, 1925 


i Per cenit of 
change Decem- | change Decem 

| ber, 1926, com- || ber, 1926, com- 

pared with— | pared with— 

Industry Industry 





Novem, Decem- Novem- Decen- 


r, ber, | ber, 
ws | i925 1926 | 142 





| 
Cinthing, men’s. ....-ciusseesasus 


Clothing, Women’s 
Rubber boots and shoes__......_- 





-+- 
~ 


|| Printing, mewspapers__.......---. 
Paper and pulp 
| ppeenione 


Ime @ 
ooo 


Sugar refining, cane 

Chewing and smoking tobacco 
and snuff 

Agricultural implements 

Confectionery 

Shipbuilding, steel____.___- ie bee 

Pottery 

Structural ironwork 

Woolen and worsted goods 

Cotton goods_____. a 

Printing, book and job_ 

Millinery and lace goods 

Stamped and enameled ware 

Electrical machinery, apparatus, | 

~ and supplies 

eo “he and machine-shop prod- 


+4++t+ 
PNP SS 


lass 
Car building and repairing, steam- 
tailroad 
Dyeing and finishing textiles 
iron pow steel 





++ 11 
prow 


tEStES: 


~O KFKOd GHS CC KRWHNNKOINOWON @~ 


Slanghteriag and meat packing... 
tile, and terra cotta 
Lumber, mill work 


titties S225; 


~~ NRO @wPaecooaiKs # FNS 


apbebsts het 


Paper RIES, <r hl Ay tS 





+4+4++++ 
poppy os 
i+ 
~ * 
4b 


|| Hosiery and knit goods 
| Boots and shoes 


~ 
a 
tn tn Go 


po 


Furniture 


Carriages and wagons 
Pianos and ns 
Shirts and col 


+ 
rh 
° 


ther 
Steam fittings and steam and hot- 
water heating apperetus Dia a 
Machine tools : 
Petroleum refining 
Oar building and repairing, elec- 
tric-railroad 


tt get 





> 
~) 


Cigars and cigarettes_............ 
pene F 
| Automobiles,....... 





tt ttt it 
mt oC Mw 


+ 
E 

+1 
£ Ze 














1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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Indexes of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in 
Manufacturing Industries 
ber 
2 in 











The following table shows the general index of employment in 
manufacturing industries and the general index of pay-roll totals 
for each month from January, 1923, to December, 1926: 


Taste 5. GENERAL INDEX OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANU- 
7 FACTURING INDUSTRIES, JANUARY, 1923, TO DECEMBER, 1926 


two 


[Monthly average, 1923 = 100] 


Employment 
































































tu 
' 1924. | 1925 1926 | 1923 1924 | 1925 1926 
Tin cae 
; GMT. a -4---5 -+---..4- 2 Oe 95.4 $0.0 92.3 91.8 94.5 90. 0 93.9 
Nn ol Wobrtat Gin tieee<+ah<}-.--- 99. 6 6.6) 6 93.3 95. 2 99. 4 95. 4 97.9 
vere ih a. Oe Sale SES Fi 101.8 96. 4 92.3 93.7| 100.3 99. 0 96. 6 99.1 
| uo eo be Re a 101.8 94. 5 92. 1 92. 8 101.3 96. 9 $4.2 97.2 
Ings ee te Te 8 101.8 90. 8 20. 9 91.7 104. 8 92. 4 94.4 95.6 
SORE» SCG aS 101.9 87.9 90. i 91.3) 104.7 87.0 $1.7 95.5 
* Se oe Ree 100. 4 $4.8 89.3 89. 8 99. 9 80. 8 89. 6 9L2 
August... =5..--)---3-.- 99.7 85.0 29.9 90. 7 99.3 83.5 91.4 04.6 
= Sentember_.._. ‘De, RM Mee 99.8 86. 7 90. 9 92.2| 100.0 86.0 90. 4 95.4 
NY sere eave gaan SG 99.3 87.9 92.3 92.5 | 102.3 88. 5 96, 2 98.6 
SE ae 98.7 87.8 92.5 91.4 101.0 87.6 96.2 95.4 
a Dee 2 .54...-.+.3--.. 96. 9 8u.4 92. 6 90. 9 98.9 91.7 97.3 95.6 
at of Average_. ---..| 100.0) 90,3) 91,2 91.9; 100.0) 90.6 | 93.8 | 25.8 








Index numbers of employment and pay-roll totals for each of the 
54 manufacturing industries surveyed by the Bureau of ,Labor Sta- 
tistics, and for each of the 12 groups of industries, and also general 
indexes for the combined 12 groups of industries, are shown in Table 6 
following, for each month, July, 1925, to December, 1926, together 
with average indexes for the years 1923, 1924, 1925, and 1926. 

This is in centinuation of the tabulation presented in the August, 
1925, Labor Review, which recorded data, by months, from July, 
1922, to July, 1925. 

In computing the general index and the group indexes the index 
numbers for separate industries are weighted according to the impor- 
tance of the industries. 

Following Table 6 is a series of graphs, made from index numbers, 
showing clearly the course of employment for each month of 1926 as x 
compared with the corresponding month of 1925. The first chart 

epresents the 54 separate industries combined and shows the course 

of pay-roll totals as well as the course of employment, and following 
this presentation are charts showing the of employment through 
the two years in each separate industry. 

For all of the basic data for these 55 charts the monthly average 
ndex for the year 1923 equals 100. : 
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Indexes of Employment in Manufacturing Industries, in 
Each -Geegraphie Division of the United States, by 
Months, 1925 and 1926 


[NDEX numbers for each month of 1925 and 1926, showing relatively 

the variation in number of persons employed in each of the nine 
geographic divisions of the United States are shown in Table 7, fol- 
lowing. ‘These index numbers are computed with the data for April, 
1924, used as 100, no data as to employment by geographic divisions 
having been compiled by the bureau previous to that month. 


TaBLe 7-—-INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN EACH 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION IN 1925 AND 1026, BY MONTHS 


[April, 1924= 100] 


















































Geeagraphic division 
pameniyer | .. | East | West | East | West 
wee a aeale | North | North |,S0UtD | south | south | MOUD- | Pacific 
ae | tlantic Central | Central t 4 aay Central | Central on 
4926 
January...c<,<<.--.. 93. 6 | 95. 7 91.5 96. 5 96. 1 101. 2 97.1 93. 0 91.0 
February .----.---.- 99. 6 97. 5 92.9 97.8 98. 6 102. 5 98. 5 93. 3 92. 4 
ph A, SE 99. 9 | 97.9 95. 2 97.3 99. 9 102. 3 97.3 94. 4 91.3 
po Se ee 98. 7 | 97. 1 96. 5 | 96. 1 100. 0 102. 3 97. 2 97.6 93.9 
| Sie Oca Oe 97. 3 | 95. 9 97. 3 | 95. 4 97. 1 99. 9 93. 1 100. 6 97.0 
Jue... 46055. 5 5 22 94.9 95. 1 95. 4 | 97. 2 96. 1 99. 7 93. 6 102. 8 99.3 
We re occ tac 92.5 94.0 95.0 | 97.7 94.5 97.2 94.3 103. 6 97.7 
BE itaedicdtjccus 93. 8 93. 4 96. 5 98. 9 96. 1 100. 5 95. 0 101.8 97.4 
September_........- 93. 6 95. 5 93.1 | 99. 0 97.9 101.8 96. 3 100.0 100. 2 
CREE a lsnceds~. 97.3 96. 9 101.0 99. 6 100. 0 403. 3 96, 4 99. 4 99. 7 
November__.......- 98. 0 97.4 101, 0 98. 5 101.4 104. 4 96. 7 97.9 97. 7 
December.......--- 97.3 98. 6 99. 6 98. 1 102. 9 104. 0 97.6 101.9 94.6 
1926 | 
‘fy a os 98. 0 98.2 99.6 96. 6 102.1 102. 5 95.9 97.5 92. 6 
February..........- 99.3 98.7 WLd 96. 8 103. 0 103. 1 96. 6 94.9 22.7 
| Se Sera a 99. 9 98. 5 101.9 96. 1 104.3 102.5 96. 2 93. 4 93. 9 
pa Aa RO 97.8 97.4 100. 5 96. 0 102, 6 102. 3 96. 8 93. 9 97. 6 
oT, 958| 96.3! 985] 959) 1008| 988| 964] 97.0] 1008 
RE a a 94. 2 95. 7 | 98. 3 97, 2 100. 3 98.3 97.9 100. 7 99. 7 
} RT ES ie 89. 6 94. 0 | 96. 9 96. 7 99. 1 98. 6 98. 0 98. 2 99.2 
Agent 1 Asst 91. 3 94. 2 | 98. 7 98. 3 99. 8 99. 5 99. 5 97.4 09. 5 
Septemiber.........- 94.8 96, 2 $9. 3 99. 0 402.8 9R.4 98. 6 101.0 99. I 
oo oe 96. 3 97.0 | 98. 5 99. 5 103. 7 97. 2 98. 3 100. 4 99.3 
November_.._...... 96. 2 96, 2 94.8 97. 5 103. 7 96. 9 97.5 99. 9 97.9 
December. .2.....-- 95, 2 95. 4 | 92.6 95. 4 103. 6 96.9 97. 2 98. 1 95. 2 























On the succeeding page are charts showing for each geographic 
division the trend of employment in each month of 1926 as com- 


pared with the corresponding menth of 1925. These charts are based 
om the index numbers presented in Table 7. 
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Wage Changes 


W AGE-RATE increases and decreases during the month ending 
December 15 were reported by a few establishments in various 
industries and are tabulated below. There was no significance what- 
ever in any of these wage changes, except in the steam-railroad car 
building and repairing industry. In this industry 85 shops reported 

B increases averaging 3.8 per cent to nearly 15,000 employees, this being 
in continuation of the increases made in November by 41 shops to 

about the same number of employees. 


Taste 8.-WAGE ADJUSTMENT COO 1 lad aa NOVEMBER 15 AND DECEM- 
’ 








Per cent of increase 
| Establishments or deerease in wage Employees affected 
rates 





| Per cent of employees 
| 
} 














































Number | 
srepened Total | report- 
num- | ing in- Total In estab- In all 
ber j|creaseor} Range | Average nameber lishments | estab- 
| report- | decrease | reporting lish- 
ing in wage increase or| ments 
rates decrease in| report- 
wage rates ing 
} 
| Increases 
Slaughtering and meat packing. 194 1 6 6.0 167 10 
DEKING .. CBL Beans nck dbocnohete 476 3; 4 -19 7.4 18 10 i 
ve a SE): ee 470 1 -10 10.0 100 14 " 
Clothing, men’s. ............-. 272 1 5 5.0 50 83 1 
Foundry and machine-shop 
protect dic aieth Saws. sued 946 6| 7 -13 8.5 63 5 (4 
Steam fittings and steam and 
hot-water heating apparatus - 115 2 10 10.0 8 15 (%) 
Lumber, millwork__..........- 234 2! 7.5-12 8.2 27 6 ts 
Purnitr@is bi alse ocho 363 2| 9 -12 10.9 17 6 1) 
Re SE ee 138 1 10 10.0 231 97 i 
Printing, book and job-_-_.....- 289 1 2.6 2.6 100 26 (4) 
Printing, neWspapers__.......- 208 3} 25-114 6.5 265 60 1 
Chemioniei Ue. oo. cn od 118 1 10 10.0 108 7 f 
cp aei iets pa Lae 107 1 10 10.0 3 17 i 
Car building and repairing, 
steam-railroad ............... 473 8 | 15-10 3.8 14, 794 75 il 
Electrical machinery, appara- 
tus, and supplies...........- 159 3; 1 -10 8.6 266 18 () 
SES ODE 5. 331 1 10 10.0 4 
wl | ES RE 195 2 10 10. 0 4 
Woolen and worsted goods. -__- 191 1 10 10. 0 ’ 
Clothing, men’s............_-. 272 1 10 10.0 3 
Foundry and machine-shop 5: 
ne RSET > aR | ante 946 2 5 -15 5.2 105 94 f x 
Lumber, sawmills. ._.......... 445 4/10 -15 10. 5 574 85 , 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta_-... 410 1 10 10. 0 139 100 (4) 
Carriages and wagons.......... 62 1 10 10.0 150 83 10 
Automobile tires__............. 62 2 18 18.0 22 7 (0) ; 














1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
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Proportion of Time Worked and Force Employed in 
Manufacturing Industries in December, 1926 


REPORTS from 7,589 establishments in December showed 1 pe, 

cent idle, 83 per cent operating on a full-time schedule, anq 
16 per cent on a part-time schedule, while 39 per cent had a {jj 
normal force of employees, and 60 per cent were operating with , 
reduced force. 

The establishments in operation were employing an average o| 
87 per cent of a full normal foree of employees, who were working 
an average of 97 per cent of full time. ‘The percentages were yp. 
changed from the Novesther. 1926, report. 


TABLE 9.—ESTABLISHMENTS WORKING FULL AND PART TIME AND EMPLOYING 
FULL AND PART WORKING FORCE IN DECEMBER, 1926 











as 


: |. Per cent of Per cent of 
| ae ge establish- | Average establishments | A Verage 
reportin ments | Per cent || operating [Per cent of 
poring || operating of full with— ‘normal 
time full force 
ws Cepek *3 spateted | | employed 
| in esta - i by estah- 
num | cent |) Full | Part jtishments | .Srrat | normal | bent 
i time | operating || 








iO ating 
force | force | Operating 








Food and kindred products__-_-___ | 1, 157 
Slaughtering and meat packing. -_- 141 
Confectionery 191 

151 


Sugar refining, cane 


Textiles and their products 
Cotton goods_........_. gh SIE : 
Hosiery and knit goods 
Silk goods 
Woolen and worsted goods 
Carpets and rugs 
Dyeing and finishing textiles 
Clothing, men’s 
Shirts and collars 
Clothing, women’s 
Millinery and lace geods 


Iron and steel and their products. 
Irom aneipateel .... 1.283 .83.... 4.4. 
Cast-iron 
Structur 





Steam fittings and steam and hot- 
water heating apparatus_____.... 


Bs 


Luasber and its products 
Lumber, sawmills 
Lumber, millwork 
Furniture 


283 BASS 


Paper and printing 
Paper and pulp 
Paper boxes 
Printing, book and job 
Printing, newspapers 


1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
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Taste 9.—ESTABLISHMENTS WORKING FULL AND PART TIME AND EMPLOYING 
FULL AND PART WORKING FORCE IN DECEMBER, 1926—Continued 


== 








} 
































ich. || Per cent of Per sent of 

Establish- | “establish- | Average || esta:iishiments | Average 
samanie ments | percent || operating [Per cent of 

porting '| operating offull || with— normal 

Industry \ time fuli force 
gece eye 
| in estab- {| y estab- 
a ate Full | Part jlishments ow ae lishments 

ber | idle time | time |operating | force res operating 

~ } ! 

Chemicals and allied products_____ 240 1 | 81 18 98 |! 31 68 15 
CN ee || 96 4 100 52 48 91 
Fertilizers___. Sahin = biid the in 103 2} 59 39 96 |) 7 91 55 
Petroleum refining ................ $B tivcansi): 0 lw 100 | 42 58 89 

Stone, lay, and glass products....| 489 3 82 14 97 |) 26 re 81 
ES tac. octet + nenalsin ben wtp eoes Sap ba) 4 100 23 77 86 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta _______- 291 4 78 18 96 20 76 77 
Pa Tincchdh bed was ncnsatnol ene 76 24 95 36 64 88 
aia csmiiccnsicnesses ees | 87 3 91 6 8y 43 5o4 83 

Metal preducts, other than iron 

Sis bidditarbode deities | Saree | 84 19 97 35 65 84 
Stamped and enameled ware --_._. BL cence | 84 16 97 32 68 81 
Brass, bronze, and copper prod- 

staid ii iw np wsits bikbiheteataianed 121 procaag 80 20 98 36 64 85 

Tobacco products._.__.............- tt ee 82 18 97 28 72 86 

Chewing and smoking tobacco and 
TE Frei inie aati diel> decks saris A7 j..---2)) 88 12 98 24 78 85 
Cigars and cigarettes__............ SA laaces ani 80 20 96 30 70 87 

Vehicles for land transportation.__' 825 () || 8& 14 98 48 52 88 
pee ES ae ae ae 130 2 52 47 92 21 78 71 
Carriages and wagons._._....____. 50 2 80 18 97 23 70 79 
Car building and repairing, elec- 

sk yf betiaay 98 2 100 53 47 96 
Car building and repairing, steam- | 
esis 4ctihen coum anmaes AF breeds 91; 9 99 56 44 90 

Miscellancous industries.________ | gos | | 2 97 3a| 68 85 
Agricultural implements -._._.___. 5: altel 59 41 95 16 84 7 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, | 

ue SEO 2b ok ‘ee 80, 2 97 52 48 93 
Pianos and organs..._..._.....__.. i mee 86 14 95 52 48 93 
Rubber boots and shoes.....__.__- A eho 75 | 26 98 38 63 97 
Automobile tires_................. | | 59 | 41 93 7 93 73 
Shipbuilding, steel ................ 32 |ape+ ae Ae 103 25 75 83 

ig all baat el | 7, 589 | 1|| 83) 16 97 39 ry 87 

} } 


























1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
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Employment and Payroll Totals of Railroad Em. 


ployees, November, 1925, and October and Novem. 


‘ber, 1926 


HE following table shows the number of employees and th 
earnings in various occupations among railroad employees jy 
November, 1925, and in October and November, 1926. 

_ The figures are for Class I roads—that is, all roads“having operat. 
ing revenues of $1,000,000 a year and over. 





EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES, NOVEMBER, 1925, AND 
OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER, 1926 


[From monthly wapene of Interstate Commerce Commission. 
0 


occupations are s 


groups; the grand totals will be found on pp. 79 and 81] 


As data for only the more important 
wn separately, the group totals are not the sum of the items under the respectiy, 











Occupation 


Number of employees at 


middle of month 





Total earnings 





ber, 1925 | 


| 
Novem- | October,| Novem- 
1926 ‘ber, 1926 


November, 
1925 


October, 
1926 





Maintenance of way and structures._____ 
Laborers, extra gang and work train- 
Laborers, track and roadway section. 


Maintenance of equipment and stores_- 
Tain ll PS Cel Nf se Rett 
pS EE BEES & 
Skilled trades helpers_._....._.._.._- 
Laborers (shops, engine houses, pow- 

er plants and stores) _-..........-.- 
Common laborers (shops, engine 
houses, power plants, and stores) _- 


Transportation, other than train, engine, 
and yard.________ eh ag ABET hen xcaibateter fe 
i RE ane eae A 
Telegraphers, telephoners, and tow- 
Truckers (stations, warehouses, and 
ER Re Ean Aa emi ccs 
Crossing and bridge flagmen and 


Transportation (yardmasters, 
tenders, and hostlers)___.............. 
Transportation train and engine... _.___. 
Road conductors.................... 
Road brakemen and flagmen__-_._._. 
Yard brakemen and yard helpers_.-. 
Road engineers and motormen --__.- 
Road firemen and helpers 


-| 116,312 





287, 916 
169, 370 
25, 609 


457, 808 
79, 127 
233, 988 


519, 506 
114, 151 
60, 747 


283, 892 
167, 830 

25, 140 
$95, 301 

55, 995 
205, 550 
521, 537 


60, 7 
114, 020 


43, 439 
58, 798 
210, 886 
30, 840 
26, 049 
41, 094 


214, 136 
30, 597 


25, 714 
41, 526 
22, 256 


24, 347 


$45, 496 
38, 920 
79, 215 
57, 742 
46, 402 
47, 507 








114, 872 | 
42, 829 | 
60, 267 | 





287, 625 
169, 049 
25, 598 


423, 616 

69, 099 
213, 913 
519, 706 
113, 718 


60, 880 
115, 277 


42, 926 
60, 210 
212, 743 
30, 599 
25, 628 
41, 040 
22, 085 


24, 409 


342, 917 
38, 288 
78, 052 
57, 800 
45, 841 
47, 124 


$38, 070, 334 
21, 216, 484 
3, 018, 902 
$5,014 387 
4, 167, 586 
14, 064, 770 
65, 435, 500 
16, 265, 240 
9, 176, 555 
12, 051, 706 
4, 040, 157 
4, 585, 004 
25, 145, 777 
4, 627, 560 
3, 803, 702 


3, 723, 596 


4, 435, 220 
66, 204, 036 





$39, 932, 132 
22, 293, 481 
3, 174, 180 


42, 889, 169 
6, 354, 437 
17, 561, 102 
69, 807, 555 
17, 386, 108 
9, 922, 807 
13, 120, 800 
4, 128, 725 
5, 045, 035 
26, 624, 931 
4, 791, 560 
3, 952, 260 


3, 990, 135 





1, 676, 804 | 


1, 672, 011 


4, 572, 569 


71, 697, 759 
9, 558, 669 
14, 380, 951 
10, 315, 078 
12, 977, 002 
9, 648, 695 





LS 


Novem 
+ 


39, 388, 743 
21, 876, 885 
3, 143, 369 


5, 190, 889 
15, 25, 2) 
67, 808, 900 
16, 696, 32 

9, 650, 738 
12, 768, 700 

4, 067, 6% 

4, 797, 75 
25, 735, Mt 

, 707, 685 

8, 817,81 

732, 081 


1, 659, dl 


4, 498, 068 


68, 897, 36 
9, 081, 271 
13, 621, 386 
10, 099, 113 
12, 376, 2% 
9, 200, 964 








State Reports on Employment 


California 


—— 


HE following data, taken from the December, 1926, Labor 
Market Bulletin, issued by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of 
California, show changes in volume of employment and pay 

roll from November, 1925, to November, 1926, in 647 establishments 


in that State. 
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pER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN TOTAL AMOUNT OF 
WEEKLY PAY ROLLIN 647 CALIFORNIA ESTABLISHMENTS BETWEEN NOVEMBER, 
i= 1925, AND NOVEMBER, 1926 











































































































l= ae ‘ N 
Employees Weekly pay roll 
Num- .saaee 
rj Per cent Per cent 
he Industry firms | Number a Amount < eanee 
In 7 ‘n.. | pared — pared 
port- | Novem with Novem- with 
ing | ber, 1926 Novem- | et, 1926} 7 —_. 
ate ber, 1925 ber, 1925 
stone, clay, and glass products: s 
ND Miscellaneous stone and mineral products. -........- 10 1, 745 +2.0| $51,474 +6.2 
Liner Gene: MERNNON 22025. -> SS sceskceesccébeosce 8 2, 226 +7. 6 70, 995 +3.8 
EE OS SSE SESE 19 3, 542 +3.7 82, 667 —2,2 
tant Se Sere ee eS eee a ee 4 780 +10. 5 26, 061 +11.0 
tive OTN: Ta a a a Sra 41 8, 293 +4.9 | 231,197 +2.8 
Metals, machinery, and conveyances: 
= Agricultural implements_-.___.......--..------..---- 7 1, 307 +40. 8 37, 667 +39. 1 
Automobiles, including bodies and parts__.......... 13 2, 685 —51.3 , 253 —46. 2 
Brass, bronze, and copper products--_-_...........-.- 9 1, 005 —20. 3 29, 248 —9.7 
Engines, pumps, boilers, and tanks_................ 9 802 +6. 5 25, 044 +4.9 
Iron and steel forgings, bolts, nuts, etc.............. 8 3, 126 +26.4 | 101, 546 +26. 2 
is Structural and ornamental steel. _.............---.. 16 4,539 | —11.0] 140,343 —12 5 
ber, Ship and boat building and naval repairs........... 6 5, 951 +39.0 | 194, 329 +32. 6 
5 Ti MIIEAL, dcnenahiteneitibhuteiiaad dnamubiaanetsins wdeamenia 3 2, 538 +10.6 | 67,734 +19. 5 
Other iron-foundry and machine-shop products-_-_--- 59 6, 715 —.2 | 200,367 +1.0 
a Other sheet-metal products__....._- iiniicspepon 23 1, 757 +.3 52, 955 8 
188 Cars, locomotives, and railway repair shops___---.--.- 16 4 +9.1 | 236,491 +6.9 
, 885 Pathe cvncdsadteds Ld idcuibdubsteecdcbtuiadowtil 169 38, 055 —.1 }1, 175, 977 +.9 
sd Wood manufactures: 
298 Sawmills and logging.............. -<othimemenbeeiontened 24 11, 876 +1.9 | 343,790 —1.1 
889 Planing mills, sash and door factories, etc........... 44 10, 629 —6.8 | 293,744 —8.2 
. Other wood manufactures ---....................... 32 3, 978 —5.7} 115,005 —8.4 
, eR 68 cis ceitiececdccmectesnistimunamgl 100 26, 483 —2.9 | 1 752, 569 —5.1 
+e Leather and rubber goods: . % 
) 738 Dem Ne Die g. spanswedenitcbtameece 7 761 +7.6 20, 541 —11.8 
709 Finished leather products..............--.---------- 5 514 —7.2 10, 636 —9.6 
- ER een eee: TL ee 7 2, 911 +10. 9 77, 447 +1.8 
}, 626 TR ES, cc tala 5. chendbdibucccedecese 19 4, 186 +4. 6 108, 624 —2.3 
7 125 Chemicals, oils, paints, etc.: 
; a Oe cad bomeianuudina: 4 472 —2.7 14, 661 —2.4 
EE SEILER OEE Ee SNR ee tae 6 11, 650 +7.0 |} 449, 512 +7.0 
7 Petts Cee ne CONNIE. 05. oo nb ck dine decccweuse 6 596 —2.8 14, 449 —5.2 
7 685 Miscellaneous chemical products.................- a ll 2, 307 +24.4 61, 629 +20. 7 
: OE Eee aR BORE o> SRN 27 | 15, 025 +8.6 | 540, 251 +7.8 
mm Printing and paper goods: 
> 0B? Paper boxes, bags, cartons, etc..........-.--.---.--- 9 2,292; 10.6} 57,039 —111 
inc ccnndidadinccetcseiicbniccoebilddas 36 2, 197 +6. 6 77, 603 +5.5 
9, bil EET ee EO one ESS ee I 15 3, 920 —2.0 | 148, 261 +42 
_ OCRGE Gr peOCultes 4. 50... cneddcntvacesecnass< 8 1, 158 +18. 5 27, 892 —17.4 
Te iitipiniiditdiiccccbiimanerontvecdiid ie 68 9, 567 —.4 | 310,795 +2.3 
B, 068 
Textiles: ; 
7. 968 EE A Se REE LS 7 713 —12.1 15, 686 —10.0 
im Other textile products. ........-.-.-.+--0-----00e- 6 1, 646 +.5| 36,911 — 8 
I - 5 | at: Saas PR I I Se all Sete Berens 13 2, 359 —3.7 52, 597 —2.7 
5 Clothing, millinery, and laundering: 
0, 964 SU a aie a 22 2, 823 +3.1 61, 867 —1.5 
We NG isc acess cee seb Ses eccueScte neces 10 919 —.5 17, 135 —7.5 
—a | SE SS Sa 08 FS 55 aOR: 7 531 —5.5 9, 490 —11.3 
Laundering, cleaning and dyeing. .................- 19 1, 952 +6. 0 45, 068 +10.1 
Te i tu SER Ee 58 6, 225 +2.6 | 133, 560 +.4 
Foods, beverages, and tobacco: 
Canning, of fruits and vegetables.......- 19 7, 538 —4.8 | 140,436 —43 
Cie ES! SCTE ESE EE Ae ERE, 7 1, 423 +19. 1 22, 330 +39.3 
Confectionery and ice cream...........-.....-...... 26 1, 958 +1.3 46, 687 +16 
Groceries not elsewhere specified.................... 4 479 —10 11, 439 —16.3 
Bread and bakery products......................-.- 18 3, 149 +2.9 92, 357 +2.1 
eee ee ee ee 
, a and mea RR re ke yn OY Makers MES _ 
; of Cigars and other tobacco.........------------------ 4| 1,030 —.8| 18,705 —3.0 
pay Ph hiinenk oceed vents coouqudtidtcossethamme 4 427 —10.7 10, 772 +3. 2 
nts ee RS ee ere nen 11 2,678 | +1421 91,268 +134 


' As given in the report; not the correct sum of the items. 
28261 °—27 8 [353] 
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PER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN TOTAL AMOUNT op 


WEEKLY PAY ROLL IN 647 CALIFORNIA ESTABLISHMENTS BETWEEN NOVEMBER 
1925, AND NOVEMBER, 1926—Continued ‘ 








= 


Employees Weekly pay rojj 





Per cent Per cx nt 
: of change of change 
Industry s ore as com- a as com. 
Novem- | B8te@ | Novem- | P2red 


ber, 1926 | Novem. | Dets 1926 | yt 


ber, 1925 ber, 1925 





Foods, beverages, and tobaeco—Continued. 
Flour and grist mills 1, 217 +7.7 
SS Rene Sea ESE ie 754 5. 8 
Other food products 754 —16,3 








Total 26, 908 —1.8 
Water, light, and power 7, 532 —13.2 

















Vantin eee 2, 472 +29, 0 











Grand total, all industries 47 147, 105 | — 














Illinois 


"THE following table, showing the changes in employment and 
earnings in Illinois factories in November, 1926, as compared 

with October, 1926, was taken from the December, 1926, issue of 

the Labor Bulletin, published by the Illinois Department ef Labor: 


CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS IN ILLINOIS FACTORIES FROM 
OCTOBER TO NOVEMBER, 1026 





Per cent of change October to Novemrber, 1926 








Industry Employment Potal 
earnings 





Females | Both sexes 











Stone, clay, and glass products: 
Miscellaneous stone and mineral products 
Lime, cement and plaster 
Brick tile and pottery 
ened een caminatinabdaiiheowsdnienea 


—14.3 
--¥. 0) 
—3.4 


1 


ol ep 





+}+1 
Hl aaep 
o;reyroo 











~As 
—1.9 


—2.3 


Metals, machinery, and conveyances: 
tren and steel 
Shect-metal work and hardware 
pg BRR Ce ae et a a ee 
Cooking, heating, ventilating tus 
Brass, copper, zine, Babbitt metal 
Cars and locomotives 
Automobiles and accesseries 


£ 
oe 


—?2.0 


+1 
Prn 
eo 


aleoownorrco 


8 
—1.4 
—8.2 
—k, 6 


Pr. 


| 


ot 


Electrical ap tus. 
Agricultur lements 

Instruments and appliances 

Watches, watch cases, clocks, and jewelry 


+r) 1 I egos 
KH Swope eiSvol wm} -retpo “7 
| 
eH 2o 


deh) 


++ 
yt oe 





Netttabisi the 
C1 OC ORAMWOCURH Ww 


| 
es 
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Woed products: 
Sawmill and planing-mil! products 
Furniture and cabinet work 
Pianos, organs, and other musical instruments - - -_- 
Miscellaneous wood prod 
Houschold furnishings 


DE eee » he ES EAE IE ARR eee: 


Furs end leather goods: 
SR CRS ae Ee OES es Tee ESS 
Furs and fur geods 


Miscellaneous leather goods.._..-........---.--.... 


$44 
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Industry 


Per cent of change October to November, 1926 





Empleyment 





Females 





Both sexes 





—— 


Chemicals, oils, paints, etc.: 
















































Drugs and Ese +.2 —4.4 —2.0 —4.0 
Pate rs SRE GING... 2 5 connec ncn ccnncnnc dee —7,8 +1.6 —5.5 —7.9 
Mineral and vegetebie oi}. ..................-...,.. —.8 +16.9 +.7 —3.3 
Miseellaneous pa ad BOOGIE ctneeescesocodb tl +1.6 —6.4 +.6 —2.3 

EES EOE LEDS NOE é —.5 —1.4 —.9 —4.0 

Printing and paper goods: 

Paper boxes, bags, and tubes.....................-- +1.3 —.7 +.9 —.6 
Miscellaneous paper goods. ...............-......-- +1.5 —2.5 —.2 th 9 
Job printing......-----..----- 2-22-22 -e enn none -- +.7 +5. 6 +2. 0 2.0 
Nee and periatticals....nnacsieesa-seennee<e-- 0.0 +5. 7 +1.1 +19 
Edition SLL occsccescencethhttiitipconcdbah —3.9 —4.0 —4.0 —2.9 

AR. ahitirncdbuetdprooewomnasé eee one +.5 +2.0 +11 +1.2 














Textiles: 









































































































Cotton and woolen goods........-..--..---------.-. +1.2 ~1.8 +.5 —12.4 
Knit goods, cotton and woolen hosiery. -..........-- +3.3 +5.9 +1.6 +10.4 
WES. nL ewncccnssseccigtalibccoccsdnalh +5.3 +3.3 +3.7 0.0 
A TL, ST o <n - eS +2.2 +2.9 +1.6 —.3 
Clothing, miljinery, laundering: 
EE 0 00n-hashuerhaneagusine PE | ae 1.7 —9.1 —6.4 —16.5 
Men’s shirts and furnishings. ----.......------.--.. +5.9 +1.5 +5,5 +5.7 
Overalls and work clothing............-.-...-...... +15 +.2 +.3 Sing 
Men’s hate end caps..............-.....--------.-- 0.0 0.0 0.0 +6. 6 
nn oe ecccwsacnnceecen spell —13.5 —9.0 —10.0 —~28. 1 
Wey SEVER «5 cere ccssinenoen-+nneniie acd —3.4 +1.9 +4, 6 +.5 
Women’s hats___._- oir tedimiansinaeiatns lenin oc tthatth nesta +26. 3 +27.5 +27. 2 4-26. 0 
ing, cleaning, and dyeing..............-... +19 ~3.6 —1.9 —3.9 
Nd ewe idssengekb inal os oe —1.2 —5.0 —3.4 —12.5 
Food, beverages, and tobacco: . 
Flour, feed, and other cereal products .-.....-..-.-- 5.3 —38.8 —8.9 —4,2 
Fruit and vegetable canning and preserving. ----_._. —41.1 —15.8 —37.1 —26.6 
Miscellameous groceries... -scen=-nwerne<s-------0«s +14 —10.5 +1.6 —10.6 
Slaughtering and meat packing_.........---.-..-..- —.2 —.6 —-.2 +19 
nnn at —2.4 —2.9 24 3.3 
Bread and other bakery products--.....-.....--.-. —1.2 +2.9 0.0 —2.9 
Co; Diitteckedcckscetinnwioodh jencmaiiel —15.4 — 26.3 —25.3 23.3 
TE EE a Pa —11.8 +3.9 —3.4 —2.8 
Cigars and other tobacco products___...........-.-. +6.9 1.9 +19 —2.5 
DIGMUROUNOG 100. . .. ....-- centcannee acne fetal otis Re 8 lon cQebarsoea 24.1 —19.0 
ttt aconcdenasenatoeseotimecuiall —6.5 —19.7 —7.7 —12,2 
Fe csneenbare~ndnaneenitita La *. —2.5 —7.5 —3.9 —3.7 
All manufacturing industries. ........ Riceriullilies —1 a) —2.5 —L3 —2.8 
Trade—wholesale and retail: 
EN es hee +2.3 —.8 +.4 +6.9 
Wholesale @ry goods. ...............--.--..-----.-. —.4 —.4 —.4 +3.0 
Wholesale groceries.............--.--- NE —.3 —12.0 —3.8 —9.3 
Mail order Rouses............-........--. EE i. +31.0 +18.3 +21.2 +25. 0 
TO i taed > te--- bonsagpbainenienbésbhoce<a _ +19. 5 +10. 5 +18. 4 +17.0 
Public utilities: bs: 
Water, light, and power...............2........-.-. +2.0 +3.9 +11 +2.4 
.. SSSR: aie arene +1.0 —1.3 —.6 +.6 
aN MING, Suni. . dontanawdlssyseuesel~nccese + —0. 6 +1.0 +.1 —.1 
Railway car repair shops.....................-.-.-- —5.7 +175. 8 —4.6 —5.4 
ee Didlihonsnans sniitiens piirneieniliel —.§ —.6 ~.6 0.0 
tek, Bin nw asuiiisinensianiiuene i. NF RNR PRE +2. +19. 5 
Building and contracting: 
Building censtruetion. ..........s..22.-.----2....-- a fh aN —10.2 —12.2 
Road construction. -_...................-. an ene me Md tooo 5 ics. —28. 1 —83. 0 
Miscellaneous contracting.........................- Sk. 5 5 SSRs +15. 6 —31.6 
a lal cial 12 pin cn canhenii ilies abs ican dale (YS SER —7.8 —15.5 
I rich cntnaintiieedausiiapaeaiildiinianitiidinalibil —.7 —.6 —.7 —1.0 
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lowa 


"THE December, 1926, issue of the Iowa Employment Survey, pub. 
lished by the bureau of labor of that State, shows the fo lowing 
changes in volume of employment from November to December, 1925. 


CHANGES IN VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT IN IOWA, NOVEMBER TO DECEMBER, 19% 








Industry 


Employees on pay 
roll December, 1926 





| Per cent of 


with 


1926 


change as | 
compared 


November, | 


a 
— 


| oy wna On pay 


roll 


ecember, 192g 


es 


Per cent of 
change as 
compared 
With 
November, 
1926 





Food and kindred prod- 
ucts: 


Bakery products_-.- 
Confectionery 
Poultry products, 
butter, etc___..... 
Sugar, starch, syrup, 


Other food products, 
coffee, etc 


Textiles: 
Clothing, men’s. 
Millinery 
Clothing, women’s 
and woolen goods. 
Hosiery, awnings, 


Tron and steel works: 
Foundry and ma- 
chine shops 
Brass, bronze prod- 
ucts, plumbers’ 


Lumber products: 
Mill work, interiors, 
etc 





























—2.9 

+.9 
+1.4 
+1.3 


—12.1 














—2.1 











Saddlery and har- 
ness 

Fur goods and tan- 
ning 


Paper products, print- 
ing, and publishing: 
Paper products 
Printing and pub- 

lishing 


Patent medicine, chem- 
icals, and compounds- 


Stone and clay products: 
Cement, plaster, 


gypsum 
Brick and tile (clay) - 


Marble, granite, 
crushed rock, and 


Tobacco and cigars 
Railway car shops 
Various industries: 


Auto tires and tubes. 
Brooms and brushes- 












































j 





3 








8 





1 As given in the report; not the correct sum of the items. 
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Maryland 


THE following report on volume of employment in Maryland from 
November to December, 1926, covering 39,042 employees and 
a pay roll totaling $946,838, was furnished by the commissioner of 
labor and statistics of Maryland: 


CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN MARYLAND IN 
DECEMBER, 1926 








Employment Pay roll 





ae cr A cent Per cent 
umber } of change 
Industry ofem- | as com- 
loyees, | pared 
ecem- | With No- 
ber, 1926 | vernber, 
1926 





Beverages and soft drinks... -........................ 
Boots and shoes 

Boxes, fancy and paper 

Boxes, W 

Brass and bronze 

Brick, tile, ete 

So, FRE so es Sk. ae. es Oe Se = 


| 
or 


tits 
CAPWOHIOCAO 


SSeer~nrat- 


_ 
ASN 


Clothing, men’s outer garments 
Clothing, Women’s outer garments. 
Confectionery 

Cotton goods 


PI Das WR COO CO 
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oe 
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te 


WSIUAMXONIANCOAIKH OK |r 
i Ss) 
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Food preparations 

Foundry 

POrmisnes ees MIR Bo... is cc ck cc wcecch 
WUMRURS, ON cis ee oe oo oa ch em owecowah 
Glass manufacture 

Ice cream 

Leather goods 

Lithographing 

Lumber and mill work 


eal ~Is7 
Zz 
oacaonuuan\r- 


SEB oo 


8 
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~J 
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od sah a od 
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Plumbers’ supplies 
Printing 

Rubber-tire manufacture 
Shipbuilding 

Shirts 


| 
Seth dit 
Ress. ses 
Ee 
lao+ 
stptebtt ities lsd 


| 
OD 
pte none 


= 
FHS 
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6 
3 
4 
4 
1 
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3 
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Massachusetts 
A PRESS release from the Department of Labor and Industries 


of Massachusetts shows the following changes in volume o/ 


employment in various industries in that State from October to 
November, 1926: 


NUMBER OP EMPLOYEES IN 1,64 MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN MASSA. 
CHUSETTS, WEEK INCLUDING OR ENDING NEAREST TO OCTOBER 15 Anp 
NOVEMBER 15, 1926 








Number of wage earners employed 





Number 


—- November, 1926 


ments | October, ee 
1926 vii 
Full Manav vent time! Total 








Automobiles, including bodies and parts 2, 301 1, 152 
Beokbinding . 875 563 
Boot and eo cut stock and findings 2, 507 1, 617 


27, 363 11, 198 
Boxes, paper. 3 2, 377 1, 440 
Bexes, wooden pa g : 1, 155 998 
Bread and other bakery produets 4, 369 3, 898 
Carpets and rugs 3, 464 1, 588 
Cars and general shop construction and repairs, 
sieam railroads 2,910 2, 267 
Clothing, men’s 3, 959 2, 058 
Clothing, women’s 1, 693 
Confectionery : 4, 393 
Cepper, tin, sheet iron, etc 574 
Sd SS 5 aS 5S apa 8 isa tae eae 41, 930 
IR Sh ge RRR i DE ho sisteadlinel 2, 103 
Dyeing and finishing textiles 6, 605 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies 11, 358 
Foundry produets.....-....--.-----.------ oe 2, 962 
Ese amity il ca RE ae Oh aE: ees | 4, 108 
Gas and by-products 1, 199 
Hosiery and knit goods 4, 887 
Jewelry 
Leather, tanned, curried, and finished 6, 980 
geehine-hep ins. maliditiimeuhahnioonnenaabs 
Machine too 
Musical instruments 1, 302 


Paper and wood pulp 
Printing and publishing, book aad job 
nting and publishing, newspaper 2, 401 
is et EE Cn iT Re Se ED 9, 062 
SE SS eck ci cine oneglintanerdhehdhcoccapau 2, 942 
Silk goods : 4, 175 
Slaughtering and meat packing 
Stationery goods 
Steam fittings and steam and hot-water heating ap- 
paratus 1, 764 
Stoves and stove linings 1, 756 
Textile machinery and parts : 4, 282 
Tobacco 868 
Woolen and worsted goods 21, 014 
All other industries 29, 951 


Sues 
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DAIS OID 
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2 068 


KF fF PSP NrS 








246, 157 
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New York 


TH following statistics on changes in employment and pay rolls 
in New York State factories in November, 1926, were furnished 
by the New York State Department of Labor. The table is based 
on a fixed list of approximately 1,650 factories whose weekly pay roll 
for the middle week of November was $14,564,018. 


CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLL IN NEW YORK STATE FACTORIES 
FROM NOVEMBER, 1925, AND OCTOBER, 1926, TO NOVEMBER, 1926 











. Per cent of change 





October =x ovember, | November, 1925, to No- 
1 


Industry vember, 1926 





Employ- Employ- 
ment Pay roll aay od Pay roll 


wr 


Stone, clay, and glass: 
Miscellaneous stone and minerals +1.8 
Lime, cement, and plaster 

Cement 
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Metals and maehinery: 
Silver and jewelry 
Brass, copper, and aluminum 
Iron and steel 
Structural and architectural iron 
Sheet metal and hardw 


Stamped and enameled ware 
Firearms, tools, and cutlery 

I I 
Cooking, heating, ventilating apparatus 

Steam and hot-water heating 


1144 
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i+! ,2 t41+9 
giro pee eke 


Machinery, including electrical apparatus 
Agricultural implements-_--_.............-..---. 
Electrical machinery and appliances 
Foundries and maehine shops 

Automobiles, carriages, and airpianes____________- z 
Automobiles and parts 

Railroad equipment and repair 
Locomotives and equipment 
Railway repair shops 

Boat and ship build 

Instruments and appl 
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Pianos and other musical instruments 
Miseellaneous wood, ete 
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Other leather and canvas goods 
Rubber and 
Pearl, horn, bone, etc 


Total 
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CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLL IN NEW YORK STATE FACTORIES 
FROM NOVEMBER, 1925, AND OCTOBER, 1926, TO NOVEMBER, 1926—Continued 








Per cent of change 





October to November, | November, 1925, to No- 
1926 vember, 1926 





Employ- 
ment 


Employ- 


Pay roll ment 





Chemicals, oils, paints, etc.: 
Drugs and chemicals 3 q +9. 4 
Paints and colors : . --4,1 


+4. 7 
—.9 
+9. 2 


+6. 2 

















=6| 





Printing and paper goods: 
Paper boxes and tubes 
Miscellaneous paper goods 
Printing and bookmaking 

Printing, newspapers 
Printing, book and job 


“~ 
brt+h 
_ Coos 





w Qrnowon 
ti tLte+t 
=| gooee 
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Silk and silk goods 

Wool manufactures 
Carpets and rugs 
Woolens and worsteds 

Cotton goods 

ixnit goods (except silk) 

Other textiles 
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Clothing and millinery: 
Men’s clothing 
Men’s furnishings 

Shirts and collars 

Women’s clothing 
Women’s underwear 
Women’s headwear 
Miscellaneous sewing 
Laundering and cleaning 
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Canning and preserving 

UR a a ais cecccdncuccecscces 
Sugar refining 

Meat and dairy products 
Meat packing 

Bakery products 

Candy 
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Water, light, and power. 
Total, all industries ‘ —19 
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2 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent, 
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THE data given below, from the December 15, 1926, issue of the 
Oklahoma Labor Market, show the changes in employment and 


pay rolls in 710 establishments in Oklahoma from October to 


November, 1926: 


CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN 710 INDUSTRIAL ESTABLISH- 


MENTS IN OKLAHOMA, OCTOBER TO NOVEMBER, 1926 

































































































































November, 1926 
Employment Pay roll 
Number 
Industry of plants 
reporting Pe cent of | 3 cent of 
_ change as change as 
poten seme compared | Amount | compared 
ploy with Octo- with Octo- 
ber, 1926 ber, 1926 
{ 
} icy oe 
Cottonseed ofl millls...............---.------ 13 411 +24.2| $8,057 +20. 4 
Food production: | 
Se eulitinns-abcberpeesae—<a-ge torre 35 576 +.5| 14,946 +1.4 
= PREP ES iti 7 96 +6. 7 | 1, 406 +14. 2 
Creameries and dairies___._............__- ll 169 +9. 7 | 3, 167 +5.0 
= PRE GR ail ARERR: hs eal 44 394 —4,1 8, 936 —9.6 
lop anne oan Greet... hee 33 368 —14.2 | 9, 857 —13.7 
MeRG BI DOTY « 2 once ccconnkn ge cnne- 14 1, 549 +2.9 } 38, 161 +10.1 
Lead and zine: | 
SE OR YO 46 3,477 +6. 1 | 101, 046 +7.9 
el ERE Rl clini "i Sl 17 2, 143 —5.7 | 61, 128 —2.3 
Metals and machinery: 
jE ie EE 29 1, 121 —14.8 36, 347 —19.4 
Machine shops and foundries___._._.___- 38 1,118 —1.2 29, 723 —7.% 
Tank construction and erection___....__- 16 858 +9. 2 22, 319 +17.4 
Oil industry: 
Products and gasoline manufacturing. __- 123 4, 225 —.8! 129,773 —11 
SIS <1 sestacsescnchitiatlititnin wpeniiins nisin indeesig.a 66 6, 028 +10. 7 201, 579 +6. 7 
RE ERE ey 24 269 0.0 7, 877 —17 
Public utilities: 
Steam-railroad shops-........-.-.------- 11 1, 797 +1.4 52, 129 +4.5 
RES ioe SR le IE 6 682 —3.9 17, 813 —.3 
Water, light, and power --.-.......-.-.-.- 50 1, 272 —5.3 . —3.3 
Stone, clay, and glass: 
EEE i a A a ARS ll 340 —10.5 6, 922 —6. 2 
Cement and plaster...__................. 6 1,011 —5. 2 26, 141 —1.8 
RRSP hl Ae San SES 6 217 +7.4 4, 092 +12. 6 
Glass manufacturing_.................--- 9 1, 052 —8.4 27, 288 —2.0 
Textiles and cleaning: 
Textile manufacturing. ...............--- g 412 +3. 5 | 5, 538 —4.9 
Laundries and cleaning.............-.--- 52 1, 374 —4.0 | 24, 537 —2.7 
Woodwork: 
Os ii eh tpinssigiitisibliigpataniig gr eis ys wercetine ahs s 14 461 +1.5) 5, 532 —5.8 
a oc ea 20 330 —4,3 | 8, 842 +.7 
Total, all industries......c.._.......... 710 31, 750 +.8 887, 549 +13 
j 
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Wisconsin PE 


‘THE December, 1926, issue of the Wisconsin Labor Market, issued JJ = 
by the State industrial commission, contains the following data 
on volume of employment in Wisconsin industries in November, 1926: 


PER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN TOTAL AMOUNT op 
PAY ROLL IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN WISCONSIN INDUSTRIES FRo\y 
NOVEMBER, 1925, AND OCTOBER, 1926, TO NOVEMBER, 1926 








Per cent of change _ 





October to November, | November, 1925, to No- 
Industry 1926 vember, 1926 
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ment 


—_— 


Manual 








Employ- Pay roll Employ- Pay roll Wh 
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Stone crushing and quarrying__............._.._______- 
Manufacturing ; 


Brick, tile and cement blocks.____._._.________ 
Stone finishing 

Metal 
Pig iron and rolling mill products 
Struetural-iron work 
Foundries and machine shops 
Railroad repair shops 
Stoves 
Aluminum and enamel ware 
Machinery........ LOS vi ESTA GE, 





| | 
pas “E> pet 


a SD OO ee IO SP OT ~ 


ri] 
— re DOD 


Sawmills and planing mills__.................-- 
Box factories 





Sash, door and interior finish 
Cees WOO... cn ccin cone y~-+--~)-, -+- 
pO SED ES OE SE eR Se SS SL 


=|. tI 
ow | SS 
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FEE ERED: ST 
Other eather products. .................-.- 
Paper 
CO. , eS eee 
Paper boxes 
Other paper products 
Textiles 
Hosiery and other knit goods 
Clothing 
Other textile products 
Foods 
Meat packing 
Baking and confectionery.....................- 
Milk products 
Canning and preserving 
Flour milis 
‘Tobacco manufacturing 
Other food products 
Light and power 
Printing and publishing 
Laundering, cleaning and dyeing 


Chemical (including soap, glue, and explosives) - -_. 
Construction: 


oh EO WD OA DAUNAGCOH UAH OCH DEBI Sak Sw 
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ie 
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SE Oe 
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‘ we KONA SWAIN ANOCUKewooror 
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pER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN TOTAL AMOUNT OF 
pAY ROLL IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN WISCONSIN INDUSTRIES FROM 
NOVEMBER, 1925, AND OCTOBER, 1926, TO NOVEMBER, 1926—Continued 








Per cent of change 








October to November, | November, 1925, to No- 
1926 vember, 1926 


























Employ- 


Employ- 
t Pay roll ment 


Pay roll 





Manual—C ontinued 






Communication: 


Steam railWAyS-.........--.--++--e00 ww carevedeeryen +.6 —3.5 —2.5 = 5 

OG. i556 ics cccdccdcenlebbenedbbabucce +5,1 +5.0 +1.4 6.0 

Express, telephone, and telegraph.................. —4.6 —4.9 —3.9 —2.6 
What ONG = 6 cites hve se mouwer dew TS 0.0 +1.1 +8.9 18.6 
les CUNO os oc coo codiceocccnctuensenwos 8.1 


ees ee en 


Nenmanual 





Manufacturing, mines, and quarries........... al 0.6 +,1 a 8 
SR EAT eek oP SS I alae Pa MES a OR. Se OB A +4.2 —.5 +.7 5.5 
CIE il Sid. 6 < 45 hn cid bhtnbew dle dodnndadide~ +.7 +2.7 +1.4 +5.5 
eel at Reine AS, ci Bac ins tel +1.9 +1.1 —8.2 —17.9 
Retail trade-—Sales force only. _..........---...-- oe +14.0 +6.1 +2.5 —6. 6 
Miscellaneous professional services. .................--- +1.7 +2.2 +5.8 +21.3 
_ye. SOE I SRR —4.1 




















Industrial Distribution of the Population of France 


HE following table, showing the industrial distribution of the 

T population of France according to the 1921 census and in 1896, 

1901, and 1906, is taken from the July-August-September, 

1926, “say of the Bulletin du Ministére du Travail et de l’Hygiéne 
(Paris): . 





INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE TOTAL ACTIVE POPULATION OF FRANCE 














Industry or occupation group 1896 1901 1906 
87 Depart- | 90 Depart- 
ments ments } 

| OS SE ee ae a 71,624 67, 772 78, 000 72, 283 72, 

Agriculture and forestry ._--- thd bip~cncdsd 8,429,306 | 8,176,569 | 8,777,053 | 8, 660, 248 8, 951, 099 
Extractive industries._.................-.. 226, 799 266, 351 281, 027 276, 625 318, 607 
Manufacturing and meehanical industries.| 5,377,024 | 5,819,855 | 5,979,216] 5,909, 182 6, 181, 441 
Maintenance, transportation.............. 712, 491 830, 643 887,337 | 1, 130, 499 I, 184, 414 
Commeree, hanking.......-.-...+..---.--- 1, 602,056 | 1,822,620 | 2,002,681 | 2,171,640 253, 529 
Liberal profegsions..................------. 429, 093 495, 101 483, 179 567, 555 , 492 
Personal and domestie service. -............ 955,138 | 1,015,037 | 1,012, 232 823, 307 847, 556 
SU, oak Soll. on chdbclacounduil 1,124,409 | 1,202,307] 1,220,154) 1, 232,366 1, 322, 008 




















WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES 





Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


HE following tables are compiled from monthly reports of 
actual selling prices ' received by the Bureau of Labor Statis. 
tics from retail dealers. 

Table 1 shows for the United States retail prices of food on Decem. 
ber 15, 1925, and November 15 and December 15, 1926, as well as the 
percentage changes in the year and in the month. For example, the 
retail price per quart of milk was 14.3 cents in December, 1995; 
14.1 cents in November, 1926; and 14.2 cents in December, 1926, 
These figures show a decrease of 1 per cent in the year and an increase 
of 1 per cent in the month. 

The cost of the various articles of food combined shows a decrease 
of 2.2 per cent on December 15, 1926, as compared with December 1), 
1925, and practically no change on December 15, 1926, as compared 
with November 15, 1926. 


TABLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE DECEMBER 15, 1926, COMPARED WITH NOVEMBER 
15, 1926, AND DECEMBER 15, 1925 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 


eee —————e —— - 








Per cent of increase 


: (+) or decrease 
Average retail price on— (—) Dec. 15, 19% 
compared with- 





Dec. 15, | Nov. 15, | Dec. 15, | Dee. 15, | Nov. 15, 
1925 1926 1926 1925 





Cents 


& 


SNES SECEE HESS ERSESE 
cooeaeromo FARES KOH OO “IIb Or © 


Ce 


E 


Salmon, canned, red 
Milk, fresh 

Milk, evaporated 
Butter 


Lard 

Vegetable lard substitute 
Eggs, strictly fresh 
I Bild antibescsnndindecceumind Aste ; 


1 In addition to retail prices of food and coal, the bureau publishes the prices of gas and electricity {row 
each of 51 cities for the dates for which these data are secured. 
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TABLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
oF INCREASE OR DECREASE DECEMBER 15, 192, COMPARED WITH NOVEMBER 
15, 1926, AND DECEMBER 15, 1925—Continued : 








































































— 
Per cent of increase 
Average retail price on— ia Dee. 18, 1998, 
Article Unit — 
Dec. 15, | Nov. 15, | Dee. 15, | Dec. 15, | Nov. 15, 
1925 1926 1926 1925 1926 
Cents Cents Cents 
oh, «a: jeimiiebidiinm en sorkiguasmsedinignn nm timncival Sadie 9. 4 9. 4 9.4 0 0 
PIOUT . - - - -- nn ne een ne nn ee eee ee ne eel ee ne- I coaieals ees 6. 1 5.7 5. 6 —s8 —2 
hg ae San SS IRE RS Seiten: Flo ’ “aed 5.2 5.1 5.1 -2 0 
tige tibiae cariidcdienn ac pinganaelineee ade ed 9.1 9.1 9.1 0 0 
' Corn flakeS....-.... wheviinapulenih ekeaaeen 8-0z. pkg. -__- 11.0 10.9 10. 9 -! 0 
EOL REE oan 5 28-02. pke ai 25.3 25.4 25. 4 +0. 4 0 
“Ms OR EAT IE. Pound -_.___ 20, 4 20. 1 20. 2 -1 +0.4 
the eae OS RE CI ala, Sd BAB SSF do. t 11.4 11.3 11.2 —2 —1 
ditt oo titiicainee Jug gipeen eae tie occas 9.8 9.3 9.3 = 0 
the BENNO tric ncineccnscccnenancns ae <eup thence do....._. 5.2 4.0 4.0) —23 0 
25 MARE. «aad tances evetcamncduapgecanteee ee 5.7 5.0 5.0} —12 0 
26 END ME crilow ce ewdcertican ce Gulires comes tee 4.6 4.0 4.2 —9 +5 
aN “ee EES ype np eee): | No. 2 can_- 12.3 11.7 11.7 —5 0 
ase ee CR A bs Sle Pe Mes oo 16.9 16.3 16.2 -4 —1 
ee STS ee ees, 6 te CB Te 17.9 17.3 17.3 —3 0 
‘ase Tomatoes, canned....-................]-..-- | SEO 12.7 12.1 12.2 —4 +1 
= Sugar, gramulated ...._................ Pound. .--..__ 6.7 7.1 7.3 +9 43 
15, Miieeeacocdstigiauw..—1scc.2-sccceas2an fect MMe wc 75.8| 77.1 7.0| +42 0.1 
rid IS PE CES TERS A ae CPironshs 51.3 50. 8 50,7 —1 —0.2 
ER Se se De ee oak 17.1 16,5 16.2 —5 —2 
Ret EE RE SOE SORES PERS St Se Sede 14.4 14,6 14.4 0 —1 
RED, FONE Dozen... -_. 35. 5 34,9 34.9 —2 0 
ENT RE SE, <a SES LE ST Ae Oks ois. 48.9 55,1 49.3 +1 —1i1 
BER BieWeighted $006 (net. o...siieinsida dds tanks ck seca sas becnhiwn nce es ecw dewscct Que —2.2 0.0 
_§@ Table 2 shows for the United States average retail prices of specified 
crease qqgcood articles on December 15, 1913, and on December 15 of each year 
‘«* Mfrom 1920 to 1926, together with percentage changes in December of 
ith- each of these specified years, compared with December, 1913. For 
— jcxample, the retail price per pound of rice was 8.7 cents in December, 
‘15 #91913; 13.2 cents in December, 1920; 9.3 cents in December, 1921; 
5 cents in December, 1922; 9.7 cents in December, 1923; 10.6 cents 
in December, 1924; 11.4 cents in December, 1925; and 11.2 cents in 
—(.4 December, 1926. 
7 As compared with December, 1913, these figures show increases of 
,) 9B per cent in December, 1920; 7 per cent in ecember, 1921; 9 per 
cent in December, 1922; 11 per cent in December, 1923; 22 per cent 
-; #2" December, 1924; 31 per cent in December, 1925; and 29 per cent 
-? Haw December, 1926. ; 
+i3f/ Thecost of the various articles of food combined showed an increase 


of 55.7 per cent in December, 1926, as compared with December, 1913. 
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TABLE 2-—-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIPIBD FOOD ARTICLES AND ppp 
CENT OF INCREASE OR DECREASE DECEMBER 15 OF CERTAIN S8PECIFiEp 7 
YEARS COMPARED WITE. DECEMBER 15, 1913 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and ever are given in whole numbers] 





the Per cent of increase December 15 9 TABI 
Average retail price on Dec. 15— each specified year compare | wit; 


: Dec. 15, 191 
Article ’ 3 
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Salamon, canned, red_| 

Milk, fresh 

Milk, evaporated - -- 

Butter ....-.--..-._-| Pound - .'89, 

Oleomargarine (all |_..de____|___- 
butter substitutes) - 
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Corn meal... ....... 
Rolled oats 
Corn flakes.......-- 


Wheat cereal 
Macaroni..-...-..-_| Pound... 
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Beans, navy 

Potatoes 
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1 Both pink and red. 

215-16 ounce can, 

*8-ounce package. 

4 28-ounce package. 

5 No. 2 can, 

6 Beginning with January, 1921, index numbers showing the trend in the retail cost of food have been 
composed of the articles shown in Tables 1 and 2, weighted according to the consumption of the avcrage 
family. From January, 1913, to December, 1920, the index numbers included the following articles: Sirloin 
steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate beef, pork chops, bacon, ham, lard, hens, flour, cora meal, 
eggs, butter, milk, bread, potatoes, sugar, cheese, rice, coffee, and tea. 
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STATES BY YEARS, 1013 AND 1926, AND BY MONTHS FOR 1026 











Table 3 shows for the Un 
ged articles of food for the years 1913 and 1926 and for each month 


of 1926. 
TABLE 2,—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES IN THE UNITED 
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Table 4 shows the changes in the retail prices of each of 22 art; 

: 2 } art 
of food for which prices have been secured since 1913, as well my 
changes in the amounts of these articles that could be purchased for 
one dollar in specified years, 1913 to 1926, and in each month of 1926 


TABLE 4.—-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES OF FOOD 


AMOUNT PURCHASABLE FOR » c y J 
MONTH OF len $i IN EACH YEAR, 1913 TO 1925, AND IN 


AND 
EACH 
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TABLE 4.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES OF FOOD AND 
MOUNT PURCHASABLE FOR $1 IN EACH YEA 
sONTH OF 1926— Continued R, 1913 TO 1925, AND IN EACH 
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Index Numbers of Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


N TABLE 5 index numbers are given which show the changes in 
the retail prices of specified food articles, by years, from 1907 

to 1926,? and by months for 1925 and 1026. These index numbers, or 
relative prices, are based on the year 1913 as 100 and are computed 
by dividing the average price of each commodity for each month 
and each year by the average price of that commodity for 1913. 
These figures must be used with caution. For example, the relative 
price of rib roast for the year 1922 was 139.4, which means that the 
average money price for the year 1922 was 39.4 per cent higher than 
the average money price for the year 1913. ‘The relative price of 
rib roast for the year 1923 was 143.4, which figures show an increase 
of 4 points, but an increase of slightly less than 3 per cent in the 
year. 

In the last column of Table 5 are given index numbers showing 
changes in the retail cost of all articles of food combined. Since 
January, 1921, these index numbers have been computed from the 
average prices of the articles of food shown in Tables 1 and 2, weighted 
according to the average family consumption in 1918. (See March, 
1921, issue, p. 25.) Although previous to January, 1921, the number 
of food articles has varied, these index numbers have been so com- 
puted as to be strictly comparable for the entire period. The index 
numbers based on the average for the year 1913 as 100.0 are 161.6 
for November and 161.8 for December, 1926. 

The curve shown in the chart on page 124 pictures more readily 
to the eye the changes in the cost of the food. budget than do the 
index numbers given in the table. The chart has been drawn on the 
logarithmie scale, because the percentages of increase or decrease 
are more accurately shown than on the arithmetic scale. 





* For index numbers of each month, January, 1913, to December, 1920, see February, 1921, issue, pp. 
19-21; for each month of 1921 and 1922 see February, 1923, issue, p. 69; and for each month of 1923 and 1924 
see February, 1925, issue, p. 21. 
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5.—INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD, 
BY YEARS, 1913, AND 1920 TO 1926, AND BY MONTHS FOR 1925 AND 1926 


[Average for year 1913—100.0] 




























































































— - | 
Year and month Rome Treat | reece | beet tebenal tag | Ham | Hens] Milk | BU | Cheese 
1918. .--<-ncecosSuooab=s 100. 0} 100. 100. 0} 106. 0} 100. 0; 100. 0: 100.4 100. 0} 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1920. Re PEE eee 177. 1| 167. 163. 8 151, 2} 201. 4) 193. 7} 206. 3} 209. 9] 187.6] 183.0) 188.2 
il... ..-.ebgaede-t bee . 3} 147.0} 132. 5, 118, 2) 166, 2) 158. 2) 181. 4) 186. 4) 164.0) 135.0) 153.9 
100... .-<congeedecep ee . 8} 139. 123. tf 105, 8} 157. t} 147. 4 181. 4) 169. 0} 147.2) 125.1) 148.9 
1908. ..-.a-sese dere en . 2} 143.4] 126.3} 106.6) 144. 8] 144. 8) 169. 1] 164.3] 155.1) 144.7) 167.0 
1008... <ul Sls Sieben 151. 6} 145. 130. 0} 109. 1) 146. 7} 139. 6} 168. 4) 165. 7} 155.1) 135.0) 159.7 
1096... banpvoudlicnes 155. 6} 149. 135.0) 114. 1) 174.3) 173. 0) 195. 5) 171.8) 157.3) 143.1) 166.1 
100... onediipannaerntnet 159. 6} 153. 140. 6} 120.7; 188. 1} 186.3; 213. 4) 182.2) 157.3) 138.6) 165.6 
1925; January _--.------- 147.1) 143. 128. 1) 109.9) 146. 2) 149.3) 177.0} 168.1) 156.2) 136.6) 162.4 
February ....-~--- 146. 6} 143. 127. & 109.1 144. 3) 150. 4} 178. 8| 169. 5} 156.2) 132.1; 164.7 
: EE, eee a 150. 7| 147. 131. 3) 111. 6} 178. 1) 164. 4) 190.3) 173.2) 155.1) 144.9) 165.2 
[\ | ee» rr oe 155, 2} 150.0) 435.0) 114.1) 175, 2) 172. 6) 198. 9) 177.9) 155.1] 139.2) 165.2 
mes... B emp 157. OF 150. 5 bee 115. 7} 171. 4| 171. 9) 197. 0} 177. 9) 153.9) 135.5) 164.3 
| ie SS ee OS 157. 8] 150. 136. 3) 114.0) 172.4) 174.1) 197.0) 173.2) 153. 9| 137.6) 165.2 
4 DBE NR oN ES 163. 7} 153. 140. 0} 115. 7} 186. 7| 180. 4) 202. 2} 171. 8 155.1) 138.9) 165.6 
: SSSR te 162, 3} 153. 138. 1; 114. 9 190. 5| 182. 6) 204.1) 170.0) 156.2) 141.3) 166.5 
September - - -.--. 159. 6) 152. 137. 5) 114. 9} 192. 4; 183. 0) 204. 1} 171.8) 159.6) 145.7) 167.4 
’ OcteDGE in... =: 158. 7} 151. 137. 5} 116. 5; 186. 2| 183. 7) 201 171. 4) 160.7; 155.1; 168.3 
November _-_----- 154. 3) 149. 135. 0} 116. 5) 178. 6; 182.2! 198 168. 1) 160.7) 155.9) 169.2 
| December. ......- 154, 3} 149. 135. 6} 116. 5; 170.0} 180.0) 197. 171. 4 160. 7| 158.0) 169.7 
’ 1926: January_....--... 157.0) 151. 138. 1}. 119. 8} 173. 8) 178. 5; 198.1} 181.2) 159.6) 144.6) 170.1 
r February......--| 159.8} 156.1) 148. 138. b} 120. 7| 172. 9 181.1} 199.3} 182. 6) 159. 6) 142.3) 169.7 
Maren_.._..--.-.! 160.2) 156. 5)-151. 138. 1) 120. 7| 177. 8! 179.3) 200. 7} 185.0) 157.3) 129.9) 168.3 
- Jt: ,| eee ee ee 161.8 157. 8} 152. 139. 4; 121. 5) 182. 4) 179. 6} 202. 6} 190.1) 156.2) 132.9) 165.2 
" [SEE eg are 163. 4; 160. 5} 153.5) 140. 6| 120. 7} 191. 9 182. 6} 207.8) 192.5) 156.2) 130.5) 162.9 
} Se BE 165.4; 162.3) 154.5; 1341.9) 120. 7| 200.0) 190.7; 221. 9) 188.7) 155.1) 131.3) 161.5 
) 9 BM igi _.---| 165.4 162.8) 155.1} 141.9 119 198. 6} 193. 7} 226. 4) 184.0) 155.1! 130.8) 161.1 
AUsGs...-... 164.6) 162.3] 153.5) 140.6) 118.2) 192. 9{ 192.6} 225.7} 177.9) 156.2) 132.1) 161.5 
Septem ber _ ___-_-- 165.0} 163. 2} 154.5; 141. 9} 119, 8} 202. 4) 192. 2) 224. 5} 177. 5} 157.3) 137.1) 163.3 
October_.._....--| 163.4] 161. 4 154.5) 142. 5| 220. 7} 202. 9} 19%. 5} 222. 3) 176. 5! 157.3) 141.8] 166.1 
November. -_..-_- 161.0; 159.2) 152. 5) 141.9 121. 5 187. 1] 188.9) 217.1) 174.2) 158.4) 145.4) 167.0 
A December. ...-..- 160.2) 158.3 sone 141, 9} 123. 1) 177. 1) 183. 7; 212. 3) 174, 6} 159.6) 154.8) 169.2 
| | | 
e 

e | Corn Pota- All 

Year and month Eggs | Bread! Flour moat Rice tees Sugar! Tea | Coffee arti 
, EERE ATED no 100.0, 100.0; 100.0} 100.0, 100. 100.0 100. 100.0 100.0} 100.0! 100.0 
| RRR TES «gi wees 186, 7; 197.4; 205.4) 245. 216. 200.0} 370. 352.7, 134.7) 157.7) 203.4 
OS sce os eee 113. 147.5) 176.8 175. 150. 109. 182. 145. & 128.1) 121.8 153.3 
es Se 107.6; 128.7; 155.4) 154. 130. 109. 164. 132. 7; 125. 121.1; 141.6 
IRBs. ° RERENED Meee 112. 134.8} 155.4 142. 136. 109. 170. 183. @ 127. 126. 5 146.2 
RR eS ate 120.3) 138.6} 157.1) 148. 156. 116.1} 158.8} 167.3) 131.4) 145.3! 145.9 
SRB i ER Sees 147.5; 151.0} 167.9) 184. 189.6} 127. 211. 130. 9 138. 172.8) 157.4 
Te. . cuentas doce 138. 6) 140. 6} 167.9} 181. 170. 133. 288. 125. 5 241. 171.1; 160.6 
1925; January. _...-.-.. 14.9 204.4) 164. 181. 180. 123. 147.1) 147.3) 136.4) 173. 154.3 
February. __.-..-- 144.3) 154.8) 169. 193. 183. 124.1) 352. 140. & 137. 174.8 151.4 
i eee eee aE! 167. 193. 183. 125. 147.1) 140.0) 138.1) 175.5) 151.1 
Aweal. . ic. cx ee 110. 4) +167. 18. 183. 126. 141. 136. 4 138. 174.8: 150.8 
[SS esa 143. 113. 167. 184. 180. 126. 158. 130. 9 139. 175. 2| 151.6 
SUM, . 8. Z-—- dou 144. 122. 167. 184. 180. 126. 205. 130.9} 139. 170. 155.0 
Se a ee 148. 133. 167. 184. 180. 128. 258. 129. 1} 139. 170. 159.9 
August... 15 Ei 141. 167. 184. 180. 129. 258. 127.3) 139. 170.8} 160.4 
September ___..--- 151. 150. 167. 184. 180. 129, 211. 127. 3} 139. 171.4; 159.0 
October... iwi... 152. 174. 167. 178. 176. 129. 227. 123. 6} 139. 171.5) 161.6 
November -......- 147. 201. 167. 181. 176. 181.0} 305. 120.0} 139. 171.8) 167.1 
December... .--- 143. 191, 167. 184, 173. 131. 305. 121, 8} 139. 172.1; 165.5 
19%: January. ....---- 141.1; 156. 167. 187. 173. 133. 341. 121. 8} 139. 172.1) 164.3 
February --_-...--.- 140. 127. 167. 190. 173. 133. 335. 121. 8| 139. 172.1; 161.5 
MGRGRG c...ncum oven 138. ILL. 167. 187. 173. 134. 329. 121. 8} 139. 172.1; 159.9 
Pee cin 136.1; 11. 167. 184. 170. 134. 304.1) 120.0} 140. 171.5; 162.4 
EERE aE 136. 112. 167. 184. 170. 134.5) 352. 121. 8} 140, 171.1; 161.1 
es Lae Se" 143. 118. 167. 184. 170. 134. 204.1; 125. 5) 141. 171.1; 159.7 
SIE «se 144. 122. 167. 181. 170. 134. 241. 125, 5} 341. 171. 157.0 
PSEA ae, ie ae 143. 130.1} 167. 181. 170. 133. 211. 127. 3} 141. 171.1; 155.7 
September... .- 141.1} 149. 167. 175. 170. 134. 229. 127.3} 141. 171.1) 158.5 
October_..........| 138. 168. 167. 172. 170. 133.3} 223.5} 120.1) 142. 170. 160.0 
November __...... 133. 191. 167. 172. 170. 129. 235. 129, 1} 141. 170. 161.6 
December_.......| 22Q 1} 189. 167. 169. 170. 128. 235. 132.7] 141. 170.1; 161.8 
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130 articles in 1907; 15 articles in 1908-1912; 22 articles 1913~1920; 43 artieles 1921-1926, 
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Table 6 shows by index numbers the trend in the retail cost of food 
in the United States from 1890 to 1926. The percentage increase in 
the cost from 1925 to 1926 was 2, while the percentage increase from 
1890 to 1926 was 131. This means that the cost of food in 1926 
was nearly two and a third times as much as it was in 1890. 


TaBLE 6.—INDEX NUMBERS SHOWING THE TREND IN THE RETAIL COST OF FOOD 
IN THE UNITED STATES, BY YEARS, 1890 TO 1926! 


[Average for year 1913=100] 
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1 The number of articles included in the index number for each year has not been the same throughout 
the period, but a sufficient number have been used fairly to represent food as a whole. From 1890 to 1907, 
30 articles were used; from 1907 to 1913, 15 articles; from 1913 to 1920, 22 articles; and from 1921, 43 
The relatives for the period have been so computed as to be comparable with each other. 
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Retail Prices of Food in 51 


AVERAGE retail food prices are shown in Table 7 for 40 cities 
15, 1926. For 11 other cities prices are shown for the same 
scheduled by the bureau until after 1913. 


TABLE 7.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL 


| Exact comparisons of prices in different cities can not be made for some artic 
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1 The steak for which } ga are here quoted is called “‘sirloin”’ in this city, but in most of the other cities 
included in this report it would be known as “‘ porterhouse”’ steak. 
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st. Paul, Minn. Salt Lets Ob, San Francisco, Calif.| Savannah, Ga. Scranton, Pa. 
ak RE: i ie | "| pee. 15 | Deo. 16s 
7 iNov.| Dee. \Nov.| Dec. Nov.|Dec. | Dec. |Nov.' Dec. Nov. | Dec. 
an | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, || 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, 15, | 15, 
Fea et ele Pam OSE Fb Ce ORT are es aE eee leks cee pn 0 
| | | 
Cts. Cts.| Cts.| Cts Cts. | Cis.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. Cte. | Cts.| Cts.| Cte.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts. 
25.0) 34.2) 84. 4) 35. 1) 22.6 27. 5) 30. 8) 30, 4) 21.0) 31. 7] 31. 8} 32.0) 30. 5| 34.2) 33.6] 25.5] 50.9] 51.0] 50.5 
90.8 28.6} 30. 1) 30.2} 20.0) 25. 1| 27. 6| 27. 7| 20.0) 28. 6} 29. 5] 29. 4) 25. 5) 27.5) 26.8} 21.5) 42.6) 42.3] 42.5 
19.6, 27.9] 29. 2} 28.3) 19.0) 20. 9) 23, 7| 23.9) 21.7] 30. 0) 29. 5) 30. 0} 24. 5) 27. 1| 27. 3) 22. 8) 37.4 37.7| 37.6 
16.0) 21.8) 22.9 22,9) 14.5) 16.4) 17.9} 18.5) 15.0} 20.6) 19. 2! 19. 1] 16.0] 18.8) 18.2} 17.6) 28.4) 28.2) 28.1 
j } | 
10.3) 12.2} 13.0) 13, 3| 12.5) 12.0} 12. 9| 13.2} 15.0} 15. 5} 15,0] 15.7} 13.0) 13.3) 13.7] 11.3} 13.0) 12.6] 13.3 
17.4) 32. 2| 34.0) 32. 7| 23.4) 36.5) 40. i} 38.0) 24. 2} 43. 2) 46. 9) 45.0) 33. 9} 37.1) 34. 5| 20.8) 40.1) 43.6] 42.7 
26.0, 48.8) 49. 1| 47. 6} 29.0) 47.0) 52. 1] 50.8} 34. 4) 63.0) 63. 9) 61.8) 43.8) 46.8) 46.9) 25.8) 50.3] 52.7] 52.1 
27.0) 48.2} 51. 6) oh 30.0) 50.8) 60. 7| 60.0} 34.0} 64. 4) 67. 9] 66. 2) 44.2) 50.0) 48.8) 27.7) 57.5) 62.7) 60.6 
16.3 33.0) 32. 4 31.8 18,0] 34.1 34.6] 34.6) 16.6] 39.8] 37.4] 37.0] 39.0 39.0} 39.0) 18.7) 46.1) 44.7] 44.3 
16.8, 30.3] 30. 2) 30.6) 22.6) 31. 5| 33. 2| 33.3) 24.5) 43. 4) 46. 1) 45. 1) 33. 5) 34. 2) 35,7) 21.8) 43.8) 44.3) 43.9 
_..| 36.9} 37.9) 37. 7). .-_| 35. 8| 37. 4) 36. 8|__.._| 35. 1) 82.4) 31. 5] 37. 4) 36.9) 35. 6)--_..| 35.6) 35.1) 34.2 
7.8) 12.0) 11.0) “ae 8.7) 11.5) 11.5} 11.3} 10.0} 14.0} 14. 0] 14.0) 17.5] 17.0) 17.0} 8.8) 12.0) 12.0) 12.0 
| 124) 1.7 $4. 2 10. 6| 10. 5| 10. 6}____- 10. 4} 10.1) 10. 1) 11.3) 11.0) 11. 0}-__-- 12.1] 11.7] 11.8 
36.9} 52. 9| 52. 3| 57.3) 40.0] 55.1) 49.0} 52.4) 38.6) 62.0) 55.2) 55.8] 61.2) 55.9) 59.2) 37.8) 58.4) 54.1) 56.4 
_...| 29. 5| 27.5 de ‘ans 30. 8| 29.7] 29. 2)..--- 32. 3| 30.8 30.8} 36. 6) 34. 7| 34. 9)_--_- 35.0| 30.3] 29.2 
} | j | 
91.0| 35. 5} 35. 1) 35. 5| 24. 2} 32. 1] 30, 2|-30. 2) 21.0 90.2 38.7) 38.9] 35.8] 35. 5| 35.6] 18.3] 36.2) 35.6} 35.9 
14.8] 21.7) 20. 5] 19.8) 19.7 5.0} 24. 3| 23.2} 18.0} 25. 8) 24.6) 24. 5| 22.0) 20.0) 19.3) 16.5) 24.0) 21.6) 21.2 
_...-| 28.2} 27.4) 27. 6)..--- 29. 6, 29. 7| 29. 4|.___. 28. 1) 28.5) 28.4) 19.0) 17.7| 16.6)____- 27.1| 26.3] 26.8 
37. 6| 56.1) 52, 6) 55. 4| 48.3) 52. 6) 54.2) 50.1) 53.3 as 59. 6| 53.3] 71. 2} 63.3) 62.9) 52.5) 78.3) 76.9) 72.7 
| 
30. 8| 43.1} 43.3] 42.4] 37.0) 42. 5)..._|..__- 41.7) 48.4) 48.8) 44.8] 47.8) 46.0} 46.8] 35.3) 51.8) 49.4) 50.2 
6.0} 10.2} 10.0) 10.0) + 5.9} 10.5) 9.9) 9.9 5.9} 9.9) 9.8) 9.8) 10.2] 10.5) 10.5) 5.5, 10.3) 10.4) 10.4 
28 5.9) 5.6] 5.5] 24) 4.9) 4.3) 4.2) 3.4) 6.2) 58) 5.9) 7.1) 6.7) 67] 3.6) 6.3) 62) 61 
2.5 5.4) 5.1) 50) 3.3 ae 5.3 ge 3.5 ee 6.3} 6.3) 3.8) 3.5) 3.6}2.--- i ome ie, lim Ae 
|... 10.0} 9,9} 10.0)... 8.9} 8.7} 8.9)... 9.7, 9.7} 9.7) 9.1) 8.8 8 9)_-_- 10.0} 10.0} 9.9 
---} 122} 12. 0} 12. 0)__.2_} 12. 5} 12,3} 12.4}_..2. 10. 6| 10.5} 10.5} 10.3) 10.4) 10. 3}__-_- 11.1) 11.1) 11.0 
“Fs 25. 8| 27.0) 26.8)._...} 25. 8| 25. 5} 25.3)_....] 25.1) 25.3] 25.3) 24.3] 24.3; 24 3}. .__- 26.3] 25.6; 25.5 
BES 19,0} 18.5) 18. 7\_..__| 19.5} 20.0} 20.2)... 14.8) 16.0} 16.0) 18.1) 18.5) 18.3]_.-._| 23.4} 23.1) 23.0 
| 
10.0, 11.2} 12,3) 11/9} 8.2] 11.3] 10,5) 16.4) 8.5! 11.5) 11.5) 11.9) 10.6) 10.0) 9.9} 8.5) 11,4) 11.7) 11.7 
las) 96) 9.3) 9 6)....- 10.2} 9,2} 9.1)_.--- 9.8 9.6) 9.5) 11.0} 10.4) 10.2)____- 12.2} 10.9) 11.3 
L4 4&1) 3.1) 3.2) 1.4) 3.2) 26) 26) 1.9) 51) 3.8) 3.9) 65) 47) 46) 1.9) 5.0) 41) 41 
--| 61) 46) 47.2... 2.8 2.5} 2.7).....| 40) 3.6] 40) 68) 62 62).-...) 59) 54) 5.4 
| | 
Ae | 4.6 2.7 3. 7\..--- 2.8, 2.7 MP PR: ea PD Pee 5.3} 4.8) 4.8/.-...| 3.8] 3.4] 3.6 
13. 8} 13.9} 13, 9}..._. 14. 5} 13.8} 14. 1)_...- 14.1) 13.3} 13.4) 12.0) 12.5} 12, 3}__-_- 11.4} 10.9) 11.0 
Rea 15. 3) 15. 0} 15. 0)..-.. 16.0) 15.0) 14.9)...-| 18.7} 18.3) 18.3) 16.9) 15.4) 15. 1)__--- 17.5} 17.1) 17.5 
| 16, 4) 15.6) 15.6)... 16. 3| 15. 8} 16, 1)__... 18. 8) 18. 4} 18. 4/ 16.7) 16.4) 16. 5)..-.| 1&3) 17.2) 17.1 
| | | 
Si 14. 6| 14.6 4,3)... 16.0} 14.5] 14.0'___..|115. 8115. 2/114. 6} 10. 6) 10.3) 10. 2/_--__| 12.8) 12.6) 12.6 
(51) 7.1) 7.5) 7.5) 5.8) 7.4] 7.9) 8.2) 5.4) 6.5) 68) 7.1) 6.7) 6.9 7.3) 5.5] 6.7) 7.0) 7.2 
| 45.0) 72. 5| 68. 7| 68.7! 65.7) 84.7] 87. 1] 87.7) 50.0} 68.4) 69.3) 69.3) 78.3) 81.0) 81.3) 52.5) 66.7) 67.6) 67.9 
30.0) 52,0} 52.8} 52.8) 35. 8) 57.8) 56. 7| 56.0) 32.0) 52.8) 53.4) 53.4) 48.9) 47.4) 47.7) 31.3) 53.1) 52.4) 52.8 
BEN 16. 6| 16. 4| 16. 4)_____| 15.5] 15.6} 15.6'_...-| 14.3] 14.1] 14.0} 15.5) 15.8] 14.9|__-__] 18.3] 17.9) 16.9 
--a-| 15, 2} 15, 5} 15. 4)....- 13. 4| 13. 8} 13.6!_.--- 13.1) 13.1) 12,8) 13.5) 14.7) 14.4/____- 14.3} 14.8} 14.7 
241, 5/212, 0212. O}..._- 214, 6/214, 1/214, 2) -_- 34. 4) 30. 0| 30. 5| 33.9) 33.0) 31.0)____- 34.1) 33.0} 33.0 
tins 53. 8| 56. 2 58. 1)....- 43. 8| 53. 8| 45, 2)\.....| 47.0) 51.1) 50,3) 41.1) 39. 7) 32.3)-..-.) 55.1) 62.3) 56.3 
+ Per pound, 
28261 °—27-——10 [385] 
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TABLE 7.—-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICE OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD In 
51 CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES—Continued 
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i No. 2% can. 1 Per pound. 
Comparison of Retail Food Costs in 51 Cities 


ABLE 8 shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase or decrease 

in the retail cost of food * in December, 1926, compared with the 
average cost in the year 1913, in December, 1925, and in November, 
1926. For 12 other cities comparisons are given for the one-year and 
the one-month periods. These cities have been scheduled by the 
bureau at different dates since 1913. The percentage changes are 





8 For list of articles see note 6, p. 118. 
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pased on actual retail prices secured each month from retail dealers 
and on the average family consumption of these articles in each city.‘ 


Taste 8x -PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN THE RETAIL COST OF FOOD IN DECEMBER 


1926, COMPARED WITH THE COST IN NOVEMBER, 1926, DECEMBER, 1925, AND WITH 
THE AVERAGE COST IN THE YEAR 1913, BY CITIES 
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1Increase. 


Effort has been made by the bureau each month to have all sched- 
ules for each city included in the average prices. For the month of 
December 99.6 per cent of all the firms supplying retail prices in the 
51 cities sent in a report promptly. The following-named 46 cities 
had a perfect record; that is, every merchant who is cooperatin 
with the bureau sent in his report in time for his prices to be include 
in the city averages: 

Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, Bridgeport, Buffalo, Butte, 
Charleston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, Dallas, 
Denver, Detroit, Fall River, Houston, Indianapolis, Jacksonville, 
Kansas City, Little Rock, Los Angeles, Louisville, Manchester, 
Memphis, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Mobile, Newark, New Haven, 
New York, Norfolk, Omaha, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, 
Me., Portland, Oreg., Providence, Richmond, Rochester, St. Louis, 


St. Paul, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Scranton, Springfield, IIl., 
and Washington, D. C. 





‘The consumption figures used from January, 1913, to December, 1920, for each article in each city were 
tiven in the November, 1918, issue, pp. 94 and 95..The consum figures which have been used for 
tach month beginning with January, 1921, were given in the March, 1921, issue, p. 26. 
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For the year 1926, the prices of 99.1 per cent of the firms reporting 
to the bureau were received in time to be included in the city averages, 

The following summary shows the promptness with which th» 
merchants responded in December, 1926. 


RETAIL PRICE REPORTS RECEIVED DURING DECEMBER, 1926 








Geographical division 
United |- 7 ee 


States | North | South | North | South’ | y. 
Atlantic | Atlantic | Central | Central estern 








| 
Percentage of reports received y 99. 7 99. 4 ¥9, 7 
Number of cities in each section from which 

every report was received 13 7 13 




















Retail Prices of Coal in the United States * 


HE following table shows the average retail prices of coal on 
January 15 and July 15, 1913, December 15, 1925, and Novem. 
ber 15, and December 15, 1926, for the United States and for 

each of the cities from which retail food prices have been obtained. 
The prices quoted are for coal delivered to consumers, but do not 
include charges for storing the coal in cellar or coal bin where a 
extra handling is necessary. 

In addition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices are 
shown for Colorado, Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in those 
cities where these coals form any considerable portion of the sales 
for household use. 

The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages of prices of the 
several kinds sold for household use. 


AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
USE, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, DECEMBER 15, 1925, AND NOVEMBER 15 AND 
DECEMBER 15, 1926 








City, and kind of coal ee 
Dee. 15 








United States: 
Pennsyivania anthracite— 
Stove— 


0 vit 


me] | Ma] at 


$5. $9. 74 ‘ $10. 
99. 179.2 186.8 


Average price 
Index (1913=100. 0) 
Chestnut— 
Average 
Index (1913= 100. 0) 
Bitu minous— 
Average 


ge Et 
ox 


:; 


Atlanta, Ga.: ; 
Bitumin $4. $8. 30 . $0. 10 
Baltimore, Md.: 
— anthracite— 


115.00 
8, 38 














a 2 16,00 
b . 


G 








2 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 


@ Prices of coal were formerly secured semiannually and ee pave in the March and September issues. 
Since June, 1920, these prices have been secured and published monthly. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
USE, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, DECEMBER 15, 1925, AND NOVEMBER 15 AND 
DECEMBER 15, 1926—Continued 








City, and kind of coal 








Birmingham, Ala.: 
Bituminous 
Boston, Mass.: 


Bridgeport, Conn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
SN A Uk dat tts a didhihn ow onaduiboete 
Chestnut 
Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Butte, Mont.: 
TRE, ae eee aS 
Charleston, 8. C.: 
EE eee Serene 
Chicago, Ill.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove 


| EAE SCE Ra yh ae 
Cincinnati, Ohio: 

CAL ow hun hbbomeedtindin 
Cleveland, Ohio: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 


ES SRRRSIARE SETTER eee 
Columbus, Ohio: 
pS EEE ISS: ET a ES 
Dallas, Tex.: 
Arkansas anthracite— 
_., EGS - -.---------------------------- 
IE: icteitichdak esancBewdinwend 
Denver, Colo.: 
Colorado anthracite— 
Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed 
Stove, 3 and 5 mixed 
I ss. nciaiks delin cibbiipe aes ableahiton 
Detroit, Mich.; 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


I iin oc bd im inccbedsanun 
Fall River, Mass.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove 
Chestnut 
Houston, Tex.: 
i) SD Jhled wccchevscbbdocsccstinne 13. 00 
indianapolis, Ind.: 
A ETRE AIRES. 5 STE ; A A 8.34 
Jacksonville, Fla.: 
Bituminous ; s 14, 00 
Kansas City, Mo.: 
Arkansas anthracite— 


14. 50 


15. 88 
SERS SS CEs Sees eee ‘ > 7.91 


Little Rock, Ark.: 
Arkansas anthracite— 


14.00 


10. 80 
Los Angeles, Calif.: 
NE oc cnddbbibencvecehdlias 16. 06 
Louisville, Ky.: 
a 4. 20 9. 19 
Manchester, N. H.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


10. 00 g 17. 50 


Chestnut 10. 00 8. 50 17. 50 
Memphis, Tenn.: 


EERIE Sa Parte SERA est 84,34 3 4, 22 7. 83 8. 46 
1 Insufficient data. 4 Per ton of 2,240 pounds, 8 Per 10-barrel lot (1,800 pounds). 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOU 
USE, ON JANUARY I5AND JULY 15, 1913, DECEMBER 15, 1925, AND NOVEMBER ipa 
DECEMBER 15, 1926—Continued tthe 








City, and kind of coal 








Milwaukee, Wis.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Ae Sela eat see ree Meet ace 
Chestnut 

Bituminous 

Minreapolis, Minn.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 


RR ae ae ee 
Bituminous 
Mobile, Ala.: 
a 
Newark, N. J.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove 
Chestnut 
New Haven, Conn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 





| Ri ii EE. Sania eel Seis 
New Orleans, La.: 
Bituminous 
New York, N. Y.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


PP. NN 


zQ eS sg 


Bituminous 
Omaha, Nebr.: 
Bituminous 
Peoria, Ill.: 
Bituminous 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Chestnut 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Bituminous 
Portland, Me.: : 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Portland, Oreg.: 
Bituminous 

Providence, R. L.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Chestnut 
Richmond, Va.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove 
Chestnut 
Bituminous 
Rochester, N. Y.: 
ease anthracite— 


St. Louis, Mo.: 
Pennsy!vania anthracite— 

















ee i, oon ndadebbacceccndince 


1 Insufficient data. 

? Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 

8 Per 10-barrel lot (1,800 pounds). 

4 Per 25-bushel lot (1,900 pounds). . 

5 50 cents per ton additional is charged for “‘binning.”” Most customers require binning or basketing 
the coal into the cellar. 





of CO at -—- ao ke 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
USE, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, DECEMBER 15, 1925, AND NOVEMBER 15 AND 
DECEMBER 15, 1926—C ontinued 


——— 


———— 









































City, and kind of coal 
st. Paul, Minn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
i SE eS ST $9. 20 $9.05 $18. 10 $18. 10 $18. 10 
Ee.» Carer a eee 9. 45 9. 30 18. 04 17. 95 17. 95 
SRE: 5 Ee RR AE I 3 6. 07 6.04 11.80 12.00 12.16 
Salt Lake City, Utah: 
Colorado anthracite— 
Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed ___....._.- 11. 60 11. 50 18. 25 18. 00 18.00 
Stove, 3 and 5 mixed._.____________ 11.00 11. 50 18. 25 18. 00 18. 00 ‘ 
REET A FE PE HT 5. 64 5. 46 8. 40 8. 46 8. 46 
San Francisco, Calif.: 
New Mexico anthracite— 
si iuitowhlinerittapeuie weir piheiaeein 17.00 17.00 26. 50 | 25. 50 26. 50 
Colorado anthracite— 
8 ER ES ER AE NE Se: OES 17.00 17.00 25. 50 25. 00 25. 75 
its ccnp argnwedesbencel 12.00 12.00 17.06 16. 67 17.11 
Savannah, Ga.: 
| ER SER pee I SAE, “SRN SOT Ease Sey es 6 41.75 6 14,25 6 13.50 
Scranton, Pa.: 
Pennsy! vania anthracite— 
EGRESS eee eee eee eget ae eee 4,25 4,31 | (1) 11.00 11.00 
RE IEE 2 TRS Bak rT. 4. 50 4, 56 | (4) 10. 67 10. 67 
Seattle, Wash.: 
EG AS Re ae yo 7.63 7.70 9. 85 10. 42 10. 44 
Springfield, DL; 
EERE Sp SS ee ae oe Ee! eee et RAL Se 4.38 4.38 4,38 
Washington, D. C.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
SE oe in nico beuues dodawbocn 27. 50 27.38 216. 25 215.95 | 215.91 
ESSER SS TS Se 27.65 27.53 216.08 215. 59 215.59 
Bituminous— 
Prepared sizes, low volatile.._..._-)........--.-}...-.....--- 2 14.08 213.33 212.00 
Prepared sizes, high volatile. _.....)...........-}....--.---_. 29.88 29.50 29.75 
Run of mine, mixed___.._......__. MAT Bee 28.06 29.06 28.94 




















—s 


1 Insufficient data. 

1 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. " 

* All coal sold in Savannah is weighed by the city. A charge of 10 cents per ton or half ton is made. 
This additional charge has been included in the above prices. 



















The following table shows for the United States both average and 
relative retail prices of Pennsylvania white ash anthracite coal, stove 4 
and chestnut sizes, and of bituminous coal in January and July, 1913, 4 
to 1924, and for each month of 1925 and 1926. An average price for | 
the year 1913 has been made from the averages for January and July 
of that year. ‘The average price for each month has been divided by | 
this average price for the year 1913 to obtain the relative price. 4 
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AVERAGE AND RELATIVE PRICES OF COAL FOR THE UNITED STATES ON SpzEc]. 
FIED DATES FROM JANUARY, 1913, TO DECEMBER, 1926 








Pennsylvania anthracite, white ash Bituminous 
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1 Insufficient data. 


The trend in the retail prices of coal since. 1916 is shown in the 
chart on the following page. 
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Retail Prices of Gas in the United States 


HE net price per 1,000 cubic feet of gas for household use jp 
T each of 51 cities is shown in the following table. In this 
table the average family consumption of manufactured gos 

is assumed to be 3,000 cubic feet per month. In cities where , 
service charge or a sliding scale is in operation, families using less 
than 3,000 cubic feet per month pay a somewhat higher rate thay 
here shown, while those consuming more than this amount pay 4 
lower rate. The figures here given are believed to represent quite 
closely the actual monthly cost of gas per 1,000 cubic feet to the 
average wage earner’s family. Prices for natural gas have been 
quoted for those cities where it is in general use. These prices are 
based on an estimated average family consumption of 5,000 cubic 
feet per month. For Buffalo and Los Angeles prices are given for 
natural and manufactured gas mixed. 

NET PRICE PER 1,000 CUBIC FEET OF GAS BASED ON A FAMILY CONSUMPTION 
OF 3,000 CUBIC FEET, IN SPECIFIED MONTHS FROM APRIL, 1913, TO DECEMBER, 
1926, BY CITIES 

Manufactured gas 








| 4 pr, \A pr. Apr. |Apr. Apr. lApr. ° = ! .| June June June Dee, 
5, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, » | 1b 
1914} 1915 | 1916} 1917 | 1918 920 1922 


15, | 1 16, | 15, | 15, | 15, 
1923 1924 | 1925) 1926 | 199 


= oseeace ~<a ae 
aS  00/$1. 0OI$1. 00/$1. 00/$1. 00 $1. OOI$L. 15I$1. 15/$1. _ B5ISL. B5I$1. 
Baltimore .90) . ee 75 7 . 8 . ‘ 
Birmingham 
Boston 


' 
’ 








Charleston 
> 
Cleveland 








Fall eee 
Houston 
Indianapolis 


ESERS BEBSS SES 
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Memphis... -....- 
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JET PRICE PER 1,000 CUBIC FEET OF GAS, BASED ON A FAMILY CONSUMPTION OF 
NF 000 CUBIO FEET, IN SPECIFIED MONTHS FROM APRIL, 1913, TO DECEMBER, 1926, 
BY CITIES—Continued a 


Natural gas 






















































ek taee Apr. |Apr. |Apr.|Apr. |Apr. |Apr. |May|Mar.| Mar.|Mar.|June June June Dee, 
City 15, 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 25, | 15, | 15, $15, | 15, 1 15, 15, 

1913 | 1914 1915 | 1916] 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920} 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1924] 1925' 1926 1926 
_ he aed as ate = can ae A 
an $0. 30/80. 301$0. 30180. 3olgo. 3olgo. aolgo. ssigo. sslso.35igo.4at | | | eis gpe 5 
Cincinnati. 2..--- - 30} 30) 36]. 30) 35). 35) .35) .35] . 35]. 50/80. 50/$0. 50/$0. 50\$0. 75)$0. 75 $0. 75 
Cleveland...-..-- - 30) -30} .30) .30) .30) .30) .35) .35) .35) 240) .40) .55) .55) .55) .60! . 60 
Columbus.......} .30) .30} .30) .30) .30; .30| .30} .30] .30| .45f .45) .45] .45) .55' .55) 155 
SE 45) 45) .45) .45) .45) 45] .45) .45) .68) .68; . 68) .68) .68 4 74) 27 
Houston. - -------J----- o----~|-----|----- ana len wal one ~ nl on ~- ~~ ~~~) -- ~~~) -~---|-----]-----|----- . 75) - 75 
Kansas City, Mo.| .27| .27| .27) .27| .30| .60) .80) .80| .90) .90} .95| .95) .95) .95, .95) .95 
Little Rock......| .40} .40) .40) .40} .40} .40} .45) .45] .45) .45) .45} .65| .65! .65! .65| .65 ‘ 
Louisville__.._- ae lag, - 45) .45) .45) 45) .45] 1.45 1.45) 145) . 45) .45) 145) 145) «. 45). 45) - 45 f 
Pittsburgh ...-.-- . * - 2) . wx - 28; .28) .28) .35) .35) .45) .50) . 50) . 53) . 53) .60 om - 60 

| | 























Manufactured and natural gas mixed 


Buffalo CTS ooh * <ebs Poh wae hie steel 
Los Angeles......|....- $0. 68}$0. as a 68 





| [ 
so. Galbh Galen. eolee. cclen. 65/50. 68 
- 68) . 68 68 . 63} 63. 68 


$0. a 75 


$0. 75)$0. 75/80. 76 

















———— 

























From the prices quoted on manufactured gas, average prices have 
been computed for all of the cities combined and are shown in the 
next table for April 15 of each year from 1913 to 1920, and for May 
15, September 15, and December 15, 1921; March 15, June 15, Sep- 
tember 15, and December 15, 1922, 1923, and 1924; and June i5 
and December 15, 1925 and 1926. ‘These prices are based on an 
estimated average family consumption of 3,000 cubic feet. 

Relative prices have been computed by dividing the price of each 
year by the price in April, 1913. 

The price of manufactured gas in December, 1926, showed an in- 
crease of 28.4 per cent since April, 1913. From June, 1926, to Decem- 
ber, 1926, there was a decrease of eight-tenths of 1 per cent in the 
price of gas. 

The trend in the retail prices of manufactured gas since 1916 is 
shown in the chart on the next page. 
























AVERAGE AND RELATIVE NET PRICE PER 1,000 CUBIC FEET OF MANUFACTURED ¥: 
GAS, BASED ON A FAMILY CONSUMPTION OF 3,000 CUBIC FEET IN SPECIFIED : 
MONTHS OF EACH YEAR, 1913 TO 1926 z. 



































Average | Relative Average | Relative 7 

Date net price price Date net price price + 
SSIES aE saan $0. 95 106.0 5 Dee. 16198...;. $1. 25 131.6 is 

“ <  SSSaRIRT eanenieee e 94 98.9 || Mar. 15, 1923............--... 1.25 131.6 Br 
ASE TTR Sapp . 98 97.9 |} June 15, 1923. - ----.....-.---. 1, 24 130.5 a 
eee aialadaadea 92 96.8 || Sept. 15, 1923--.........-...-- 1,24 130. 5 me 
_( Sg Ses 91 95.8 |} Dec. 15, 1923.........-...-..-2 1.25 131.6 a 
SR eS 95 100.0 |} Mar. 15, 1924................. 1. 24 130.5 = 
ARMS 1.04 109.5 |} Jume 15, 1924. 2.2.22... 1.24 130.5 oa 
ala ae 1.09 114.7 |j Sept. 15, 1924. ......-.2.2.---. 1.24 130.5 Bs 
af. pee 1.32 138.9 i einbedct~stinn soa 1. 24 130. 5 a 
a CRE SETS © 1.31 137.9 || June 15, 1925__........--..--.. 1.23 129.5 
toe CRE SRC 1.30 136.8 || Dec. 15, 1925.............2---. 1.23 129.5 
af. (RRR GENER 1.29 135.8 |} Jume 15, 1926._............-.-- 1.23 129. 5 a 
une 15, 1922... a ne Pye a 1. 27 133.7 Dec. 15, 1926. ee 1 22 128. 4 " $33 
ept..15, 10M os. howe ae 1. 26 132.6 2 
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Retail Prices of Electricity in the United States 


HE following table shows for 51 cities the net rates per kilowatt- 

* hour of electricity used for household purposes for specified 

months, in 1913, 1925, and 1926. For the cities having more 

than one tariff for domestic consumers the rates are shown for the 
schedule under which most of the residences are served. 

The consumption per month is expressed in hours of demand for 
several of the cities from which prices for electricity have been ob- 
tained. Since the demand is determined by a different method in 
each city, the explanation of these methods is given on page 151. 


NET PRICE PER KILOWATT-HOUR FOR ELECTRICITY FOR HOUSEHOLD USE IN 
DECEMBER, 1913, AND JUNE AND DECEMBER, 1925 AND 1926, FOR 51 CITIES 





oe 














De- ; De- > De- 

, , cem- | June, | cem- | June, | cem- 

City Measure of consumption, per month ber, 1925 | ber, 1926 | ber, 

1913 | 1925 | 192 
| 
| 
| Cents | Cents} Cents| Cents | Cents 
Ril ree es First 100 kilowatt-hours__..__......._. 17.0 8.1 8.1 8.1 8.1 
eee 2 ae a peat First 20 hours’ use of demand-__.__._-- $8.5) 48.0 8.0 8.0 8.6 
Next kilowatt-hours up to 800_________j_.-____|_.-____ 4.0 4.0 4.0 
Birmingham -..........-.-.. First 100 kilowatt-hours..............- 58.5 - iy | 7.7 7.7 7.7 
Boston: 

Company A...........| First 1,000 kilowatt-hours -_........... 610.0 9.5 8.5 8.5 8.5 
CORT Tio ins 0404-snnhicven a af FE DOR 610.0 9.5 8.5 8.5 8.5 
jo, AR hts ical lianas Fae se By IE isc nnien ack cnsaieeieshitieateetial 9.0 6.5 6.5 6.5 6.5 
DO rt ae ke ndonedk First 60 hours’ use of demand__-____..- 7.0 5.0 5.0 5.0 5.0 
Next 120 hours’ use of demand_-_-____- 5.0 4.0 4.0 4.0 4.0 
A vee tes eel tc eli ARAL EEE EP SaaS 5 1.5 1.5 1.5 15 
Lp tneeacwcuncsaponnl J eT URSIIEE,..\. dccnensunonen .5 8.0 8.0 8.0 8.0 
RSE bee Se YE: Gye 4.0 4.0 4.0 4.0 
SD REAR FU! Ge 10.0} 10.0} 10.0 10.0 









ee ee 


Cleveland: 
Company A...........| First 500 kilowatt-hours 
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aia Oh Alicia 3 2 2 gio Sea Soa) See 
thas Sad ane First 75 kilowatt-hours._..............| 7.0] 7.0] 67.0 7.0 7.0 
pi We tlh one atest First 800 kilowatt-hours____..._..._-_- 10.0 6.0 6.0 6.0 6.0 
ig eS ES Pe Be a axis chit inch abe nneritt 8. 0 8.0 8.0 8.0 8.0 
DOI tinh crnmccscyione First 3 kilowatt-hours per active room.\2712.6} 10.8] 10.8 9.0 9.0 
TINIE antic cole Lestat dciuh oichechiaadihibietastianachil 3. 6 3. 6 3. 6 3. 6 3.6 
FER Ms cccmoracndas Yirst 25 kilowatt-hours__.............- 189.5 9.0 9.0 8.5 8.5 
Next 975 kilowatt-hours..._.........../...._-- 8.5 8.5 7.5 7.5 
pe a a aaa First 30 hours’ use of demand_-_-_.__-.- 412.4 7.3 7.2 7.2 7.2 
isan ictieticnccetbeiiaacaibte aul: idithins Di sis altobais & 7.0 4.5 4.5 4.5 4.5 

Indianapolis: 
Company A.......-... First 50 kilowatt-hours_.._.........._- 18 7, 5 6.8 6.8 6.8 6.8 
5 Next 150 kilowatt-hours. _..........-..|.------ 6.3 6.3 6.3 6.3 
Company B...........| First 50 kilowatt-hours. _._........___. 137.0 6.8 6.8 6.8 6.8 
Next 150 kilowatt-hours.............../......- 6.3 6.3 6.3 6.3 


1 First 150 kilowatt-hours. 

? For determination of demand see explanation following table. 

’ First 50 kilowatt-hours, 

‘ First 40 kilowatt-hours. 

' The gross rate is 10 cents per kilowatt-hour with discounts of 10 per cent for a monthly consumption 
of | to 25 kilowatt-hours and 15 per cent for a monthly consumption of 25 to 150 kilowatt-hours. The aver- 
age family used 25 or more kilowatt-hours per month. 

* All current, 

’ First 100 kilowatt-hours. 

* First 26 kilowatt-hours. 

* First 36 hours’ use of demand. For determination of demand see explanation following table. 

. ree 10 on apenas seine 

* Service charge 30 cents per month additional. 

% First 2 kilowatt-hours per active room. 

3 First 200 kilowatt-hours. 

\4 First 2 kilowatt-hours per 16 candlepower of installation. ‘ 

All curren:. This-rate applies to a 5-year contract with a minimum charge of $1 per month. Fora 
1-year contract. the rates per kilowatt-hour are 10 cents without a minimum charge, or 934 cents with a 
minimum of $1 per month, 

[397] 
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NET PRICE PER KILOWATT-HOUR FOR ELECTRICITY FOR HOUSEHOLD USE ry 
DECEMBER, 19183, AND JUNE AND DECEMBER, 1925 AND 1926, FOR 51 CPTIES—Con. — 








De- | De. 
z : , : cem- | June, June, | cem- 
Measure of consumption, per month ber, 1925 1926 | bo 

1913 | 





Jacksonville | All current 
ES a eae | First 5 kilowati-hours per active room 
(minimum, 3 recs). 
Next 5 kilowatt-hours per room... __- 
| Excess 
Little Rock, | First 200 kilowatt-hours 
Los Angeles: | 
Company A_..........| First 100 kilowatt-hours_............_- 
Company B-..--......|_....do ‘ 
Louisville 1 to 149 kilowatt-hours_._........._._- 
First 25 kilowatt-hours 
Next 50 kilowatt-hours___......______- 
First 6 kilowatt-hours per room - -- 





First 9 kilowatt-hours for each of the |!’ 11.4 
first 6 active rooms. 
Additionai energy up to 9 kilowatt- | 4.8 
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NAWOMN 
ocoooon 
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hours for each active room. | 
Excess 
First 3 kilowatt-hours per active room.| 
Next 3 kilowatt-hours per active room _} 
First 50 kilowatt-hours................ | 
First 20 kitowatt-hours_..........._._- z 
Next 480 kilowatt-hours 
New Haven ie a er FN er oe 
ew Onieeee.. SS a snde nda First 20 kilowatt-hours * | 

Next 30 kilowatt-hours 

New York: 


Company A First 1,000 kilowatt-hours 
Company B All currents ” 
Company C? 
Norfolk 
Omaha All current 
Next 125 kilowatt-hours 
Peoria First 5 kilowatt-hours for each of the 
first 2 rooms.” 
Second 5 kilowatt-hours for each of 
the first 2 rooms.* 
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Philadelphia: 
Company A First 12 kilowatt-hours 

Next 36 kilowatt-hours 

Company B_...— First 20 kilowatt-hours 

Next 480 kilowatt-hours 

Pittsburg. i S528 2es First 30 hours’ use of demand 

Next 60 hours’ use of demand 

Portland, Me All current 

Portland, Oreg.: : 
Company A..........2. First 9 kilowatt-hours 

Next kilowatt-hours %! 

Next 59 kilowatt-hours 


? For determination of demand see explanation following table. 

6 All current. 

7 First 100 kilowatt-hours. 

16 First 3 kilowatt-hours aed active room; minimum, 3 rooms. 

1? First 4 kilowatt-hours for each of the first 4 active rooms and the first 24 kilowatt-hours for each addi- 
tional active room. 

18 First 6 kilowatt-hours for each of the first 5 active rooms and the first 244 kilowatt-hours for each addi- 
tional active room. 

19 And the first 7 kilowatt-hours per month for each active room in addition to the first 6. 

# Additional energy up to 100 kilowatt-hours, 

21 Excess. 

23 First 500 kilowatt-hours. 

% Surcharge, 25 cents per month additional, 

% First 30 hours’ use of connected load. 

% First 250 kilowatt-hours. 

2 Price includes a coal chargs. " 

27 A discount of 5 per cent is allowed on all bills of $2 or over when payment is made within 10 days 
from date of bill. : 

#8 And 4 kilowatt-hours for each additional active room. 

2 1 to 200 kilowatt-hours. 

% Next 48 kilowatt-hours. P 

st The number of kilowatt-hours paid for at this rate is that in excess of the first 9 kilowatt-hours unti! 
100. hours’ use of the demand is reached. After 100 hours of demand have been consumed the lower rate 
can be applied. For determination of demand see explanation following table. 

32 Next 70 kilowatt-hours. . 

83 Next 100 kilowatt-hours. 
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NET PRICE PER KILOWATT-HOUR FOR ELECTRICITY FOR HOUSEHOLD USE IN 
DECEMBER, 1913, AND JUNE AND DECEMBER, 1925 AND 1926, FOR 51 CITIES—Con. 


































































































De- p De- De 
ce : cem- | June, } cein- | June, | cem- 
City Measure of consumption, per month ber, 1925 | ber, 1926 | ber, 
1913 1925 1926 
| 
{ Portland, Oreg.Contd. : : Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents 
9 Company B-_....-....-- First 13 kilowatt-hours___............- 49.0 7.3 7.3 7.3 7% 
Z Next 7 kilowatt-hours. -__._._.........- 57.0) 66.7 6.7 6.7 6.7 
Next 50 kilowatt-hours____...._..______ 214.0 2.9 2.9 2.9 2.9 
0 rovidence......-.-.------. | REL ae ae ay 10.0 | 376.9 | 376.8) 76.8 | 3876.9 
michmond - - ....----------- First 60 kilowatt-hours__.............. 79.01} 79.0) 790! 90 9.6 
1.0 Mm ochéster ....-4+----------4- BE COTTE has og nn con gqsug ses enngciay 8.0 8. 0 8.0 8. 0 8.0 
, Louis: : } 
5 ; Company A......-.--.. First 9 kilowatt-hours per active room_| 17 9.5 6.7 6.7 6.7 6.7 
; en a» RSE LoL 5.7 2.4 2.4 2.4 2.4 
Company B_.-.....---- First kilowatt-hours __.........-.__ | 99 0 6.7 6.7 67 6.7 
SNORE 5 ibs 0d tb annemneiece-s 7 2.4 2.4 2.4 2.4 
be Peel AS. sad First 3 kilowatt-hours per room --____. 99.9 | 9.9 | 409.9 9.5 9.5 
Next 3 kilowatt-hours per room. -_____./.....__}_..--__|______- 7.1 7.1 
ee NE RS PE By BORA SELES | 6.6 6. 6 6.6 2.9 2.9 
Salt Lake City.........---- First 250 kilowatt-hours. -._...........- 9.0 8.1 8.1 8.1 8.1 
San Francisco: 3 
Company A_-.........- First 10 kilowatt-hours_..............- 77.0 9.0 9.0 9.0 9.0 
Wext 40 Kilowatt-nowrs..... clon cneue 6.0 6.0 6.0 6.9 
| Company B............ First 10 kilowatt-hours__..........___- 77.0 9.0 9.0 9.0 9.0 
5 Next 40 kilowatt hours__...._........_}..._-_. 6.0 6.0 6.0 6.0 
1 MeGeMION CISC os cccccu cust First 100 kilowatt-hours__. ... FSO 1012.0 9.0 9.0 9.0 9.0 
1,9 peraabon Ta mee me ER | pene eee 0.9; 10.0] 10.0 10.0 
8. Seattle: 
5 Company A-........--- First 40 kilowatt-hours_____........... 16.0 5.5 5.5 5.5 5.5 
1 Company B......-..-.- fA ik a Se tee eemgdpidesoUdthe ian aletest 416.0 5.5 5.5 5.5 5.5 
1.8 Springfield: | : : 
Company A...........- First 30 kilowatt-hours__.............. 2 10.0 6.0 6.0 6.0 6.0 
2 Next 76 kilowatt-hours___..........._- 7.0 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.0 
0 Company B_.......---- First 30 kilowatt-hours..............._]_...__- 6.0 6.0 6.0 6.0 
7.8 Next 70 kilowatt-hours. _._..........._j...-.-.! 3.0 3. 0 3.0 3.0 
Jt Washington, D. ©.*______._| First 120 hours’ use of demand---_.___. 100) 7.5) 7.5} 7.0 7.0 
1 For determination of demand see explanation following table. 
0 6 All current. 
5.0 1 First 100 kilowatt-hours. 
© First 10 kilowatt-hours. 
First 4 kilowatt-hours for each of the first 4 active rooms and the first 244 kilowatt-hours for each 
5. additional aetive room. 
7.0 i Excess. 
v0 “First 6 per cent of demand. For determination of demand see explanation following table. 
0 % Next 6 per cent of demand. For determination of demand see caprnioe following table. 
8.0 % For an installation of 600 watts or less 7 kilowatt-hours will apply. For each 30 watts of installation 
0.3 in excess of 600 watts 1 additional kilowatt-hour will apply. 
8.0 "Service charge, 50 cents per month additional. eductions under the fuel clause were 1 mill in 
“ December, 1926, and June, 1925, and 2 mills in December, 1925, and June, 1926. 
7.6 %Vor a house of 4 rooms or less, 18-kilowatt hours; for 5 or 6 rooms, 27 kilowatt-hours; and for 7 or 8 
6,7 rooms, 36 kilowatt-hours. 
2.9 *® For a house of 6 rooms or less, 15 kilowatt hours; for a house of 7 or 8 rooms, 20 kilowatt-hours. 
“ First 30 kilowatt-hours. 
4 First 60 kilowatt-hours. si 
“ First 30 hours’ use of demand. For determination of demand see explanation following table. ‘ 
*’ Next 30 hours’ use of demand. For determination of demand see explanation following table. ‘ 
di- 
di- Determination of Demand 
SEVERAL cities have sliding scales based on a variable number of q 
kilowatt-hours payable at each rate. The number of kilowatt- a 
hours payable at each rate in these cities is determined for each cus- _ 
tomer according to the watts of installation, either in whole or in ig 
ys [Ppart, in the individual home. The number of watts so determined is 2 
called the customer’s ‘‘demand.” 
In Baltimore the demand is the maximum normal rate of use of F 
tl electricity in any half-hour period of time. It may be estimated a 


or determined by the company from time to time according to the cus- 
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tomer’s normal use of electricity and may equal the total installatioy 
reduced to kilowatts. 

In Buffalo the demand consists of two parts—lighting, 25 per cen; 
of the total installation, but never less than 250 watts; and power 
21% per cent of the capacity of any electric range, water heater, o; 
other appliance of 1,000 watts or over and 25 per cent of the rated 
capacity of motors exceeding one-half horsepower but less than | 
horsepower. The installation is determined by inspection of 
premises. 

In Chicago the equivalent in kilowatt-hours to 30 hotrs’ use of 
demand has been estimated as follows: For a rated capacity of 475 
to 574 watts, 11 kilowatt-hours; 575 to 674 watts, 12 kilowatt-hours. 
675 to 774 watts, 13 kilowatt-hours; and 775 to 874 watts, 14 kilo- 
watt-hours. Although the equivalent in kilowatt-hours to 30 hours’ 
use of demand of from 1 to 1,500 watts is given on the printed tariff, 
the equivalent is here shown only for installations of from 475 to 874 
watts; the connected load of the average workingman’s home being, 
as a rule, within this range. | 

In Cincinnati the demand has been estimated as being 70 per 
cent of the connected load, excluding appliances. 

In Cleveland, from December, 1913, to December, 1919, inclusive, 
Company A determined the demand by inspection as being 40 per 
cent of the connected load. From December, 1919, to the present 
time there has been a flat rate for all current consumed. 

In Houston the demand is estimated as 50 per cent of the con- 
nected load, each socket opening being rated at 50 watts. 

In New York the demand for Company C, when not determined 
by meter, has been computed at 50 per cent of total installation in 
residences, each standard socket being rated at 50 watts and all 
other outlets being rated at their actual kilowatt capacity. 

In Pittsburgh since December, 1919, the demand has been deter- 
mined by inspection. The first 10 outlets have been rated at 30 
watts each, the next 20 outlets at 20 watts each, and each additional 
outlet at 10 watts. Household utensils and appliances of not over 
660 watts each have been excluded. | 

In Portland, Oreg., the demand for Company A has been estimated 
as one-third of the connected lighting load. Ranges, heating devices, 
and small power up to rated capacity of 2 kilowatts are not included. 

For Company B the demand, when not based on actual measure 
ment, was estimated at one-third of the connected load. No demand 
was established at less than 233 watts. 

In Springfield, Ill., the demand for Company A in December, 
1913, was the active load predetermined as follows: 80 per cent 0! 
the first 500 watts of connected load plus 60 per cent of that part 
of the connected load in excess of the first 500 watts—minimum 
active load, 150 watts. ' 

in Washington, D. C.,.the demand is determined by inspection 
and consists of 100 per cent of the connected load, excluding small 
fans and heating and cooking appliances when not permanently 
connected. 
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Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in December, 1926 


through December, according to information collected in rep- 

resentative markets by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
United States Department of Labor. The bureau’s weighted index 
number, which includes 404 commodities or price series, registered 
147.2 for December as compared with 148.1 for November, a decline 
of more than one-half of 1 per cent. Compared with December, 
1925, with an index number of 156.2, there was a decrease of 534 
er cent. 
MT uels showed the largest decline from prices of the preceding 
month, due to pronounced decreases for bituminous coal and coke. 
In all other groups except farm products and miscellaneous com- 
modities, December prices averaged slightly below those of the month 
before. Farm products were slightly higher than in November, 
while there was practically no change in the general level reported 
for the group designated as miscellaneous commodities. 

Of the 404 commodities or price series for which comparable infor- 
mation for November and December was collected, increases were 
shown in 93 instances and decreases in 137 instances. In 174 in- 
stances no change in price was reported. 


Té recent general downward trend of wholesale prices continued 


INDEX NUMBERS BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES 
[1913 = 100. 0] 





























Commodity group ‘ie ' 
December November | December 
POSH Pia oS soos eco se 152. 2 134. 6 134.9 
Faso, dois Us cn wc ec cawuhsewenaibiienntanstl 57.1 151. 1 15L.0 
CHO NI a ests ccs oseeccel eto 187. 1 169. 9 168. 6 
jj RRR SE "PRR icy cape Rear eae chy ee ea MEDAN 174.8 190. 2 182.9 
Metals and metal products.............2..-..222222-22. 129. 5 126. 5 125. 7 
REET yeep te A peueieapte Santee: 177. 0 174.0 172.7 
EEE TER TMT, 134. 5 128. 5 128. 2 
House-furnishing goods. ......................----..--.- 165. 9 159. 9 159. 4 
Be or ee 138. 2 117.7 117.8 
pI ERAN: SIRE: 156. 2 148. 1 147.2 
ASTI: Papeete seamen se geo 158. 9 150. 1 148. 6 
i RATA SE TALES FES 134. 4 126. 1 125.9 
gE ES Ere ree neato oes ae 166. 0 158. 7 158. 2 








1 Federal Reserve Board grouping. 


Comparing prices in December with those of a year ago, as meas- 
ured by changes in the index numbers, it is seen that large decreases 
took place in farm products, clothing materials, and miscellaneous 
commodities, with smaller decreases in foods, metals, building 
materials, chemicals, and housefurnishing goods. Fuels, on the 


contrary, averaged over 414 per cent higher than in the corresponding 
month of 1925. 
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Wholesale Prices of Commodities, October to Decem- 
ber, 1926, and Year 1926 


N CONTINUATION of the plan of publishing each quarter a 
| detailed statement of wholesale prices of important commodities, 

jnaugurated in the May, 1922, issue of the Lasor Review, there 
is presented herewith a list of the more important commodities in- 
cluded in the bureau’s compilation of wholesale prices, together with 
the latest record of price changes available at the time of its prepara- 
tion. For convenience of comparison with pre-war prices index 
numbers based on average prices in the year 1913 as 100 areshown in 
addition to the absolute money prices wherever such information 
ean be supplied. Index numbers for the several groups and sub- 
groups also are shown in the table. To show more minutely the 
fluctuations in prices, all index numbers are here published to one 
decimal fraction. Figures are given for October, November, and 
December, 1926, and the year 1926. 
WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, OCTOBER, NOVEMBER, AND DECEMBER, 

1926, AND YEAR, 1926 


a ee Aiea te OR es 








Average prices Index numbers (1913= 100) 




















Commodity 8k. [eas Sees aS i 
Oct., | Nov., | Dec., | Year, | Oct., | Nov.,] Dec., | Year, 
1926 1926 1926 1926 1926 1926 1926 1926 
FARM PRODUCTS. ______ tae. 2588, as Bem 138.4 | 134.6 | 134.9] 142.2 
SE Se OR GRE SE ER BR TEES oven 142.5 | 138.1 | 142.2) 148.1 


Barley, malting, per bushel, Chicago___' $0. 713 | $0. 711 | $0. 744 | $0. 604 | 113.9] 113.7] 118.9] 111.0 
Corn per bushel, Chicago— 


Combrenet GrmGee... ..-no05.--------5--].  . 707 . 7it . 755 . 759 | 124.2 | 113.7 | 120.8); 121.4 

PG ests OOO iS Soon shee] ' ¢tae . 687 . 745 - 736 | 124.4) 113.3 | 121.0) 119.5 
Oats, contract grades, per bushel, Chi- 

eS a ey ae CE SERIES FE . 468 - 452 - 503 . 430 | 124.6 | 120.2 | 183.8} 114.5 
Rye, No. 2, per bushel, Chicago......_. 1.011 - 961 . 970 954 | 159.0 | 151.0 | 152.4] 149.9 
Wheat, per bushel— 

No. 1, northern spring, Chicago-.____- | 1,444 1. 386 1. 439 1.552 | 158.2 | 151.8 | 157.6 170.0 

No. 2, red winter, Chicago_._.__..._. 1, 402 1, 384 1. 403 1. 542 | 142.1 | 1403} 142.2 156. 4 

No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City.....| 1.384 1. 374 1. 374 1, 496 | 157.8 | 156.7 | 156.7 176. 6 

No. 1, northern spring, Minneapolis..| 1. 433 1. 401 1. 422 1. 549 | 164.0 | 160.4 | 162.8 177.3 

No. 1, hard white, Portland, Oreg....| 1.390 {| 1.370] 1.363 | 1.436 | 149.6 | 147.5 | 146.7| 154.5 

Livestock and poultry_...._______- as ee ce SE PG a 139.5 | 1289.2 | 128.8 | 135.4 

Cattle, steers, per 100 pounds, Chicago—; 

i SS SE ae eee | 10.938 | 10.400 | 10.606 | 10.354 | 122.5 | 116.5 | 118.8); 116.0 

a ie Sie py Be 9. 888 ‘ 9.7 . 116. 2 112.0 





ENE EAS FES oe fare 12. 969 4 155. 0 147.5 
ns ATT CE ape cea eae | 13. 569 | 12. 165 | 11.725 | 13.115 | 160.5 | 143.9 | 138.7 155. 1 
Sheep, per 106 pounds, Chicago— 
Ewes, native, all grades......_______- 5.813 | 5.770) 5.638] 6.592 | 124.0 | 123.1 | 120.3 140.7 
Lambs, western, medium to good _.__| 13. 281 | 12.700 | 12.044 | 13.701 | 170.4 | 162.9 | 154.5| 175.8 
Wethers, fed, good to choice. ____..._. 7.231 | 7.275 | 7.094] 8.181 | 136.2) 136.1} 1382.7} 153.0 
Poultry, live fowls, per pound— 
NE ASS Sal ES Sh Ie ae aaa a . 211 . 198 . 215 . 252 | 137.1 | 128.2 | 139.5 | 163.2 
go EE aaa ae . 21 . 257 . 271 - 298 | 168.0 | 153.5 | 162.1} 177.9 





























Py is canal Th Maik ny = diel snare didledltaess naan ocdlokiiie onaiats 133.7 144.4 
Beans, medium, choice, per 100 pounds, 
| eile ie ita EE Rp 6.031 | 6.175} 6.000] 6.442] 151.2} 154.8] 150.4; 136.4 
Clover seed, contract grades, per 100 3 
6 gy ote ghee ane Se Same 34. 520 | 34.533 | 35.087 | 31.817 | 209.0 | 209.1 | 2124) 192.6 
otton, ing, per pound— 
Rt eS 1288 . 124 . 122 . 168 | 100.6 | 97.9| 964) 1325 
RARE Re PRE . 132 . 1288 . 1288 -175 | 108.0} 100.4} 99.9} 137.1 
Cottonseed, per ton, average price at gin, 20,060 | 18.660 | 18.050 | 27.197 | 921] 85.6] 828} 124.8 
Ress, fresh, per dozen— 
rsts, western, Boston... _......--- . 404 . 499 . 508 . 356 | 160.6 | 198.3 | 200.0) 141.7 
| * lle IE . 408 490 | .443] .335 | 178.3 | 212.6} 196.2| 1483 
Extra firsts, Cineinnati........___- = . 433 - 568 . 508 . 356 | 193.3 | 253.9 | 224.6) 159.1 
Candied, New Orleans__.......__.__- 391 . 395 . 304 . 339 | 167.0 | 164.3 | 168.1] 144.6 
Pires, Mew Woer. oo oi 2. un 5 . 404 . 499 . 480 356 | 162.2 | 200.4 | 192.8) 142.8 
Extra firsts, western, Philadelphia__.| 470 . 595 .522| .395 | 178.3 | 225.7] 1980] 149.9 
Extra mediums, San Francisco... ..- . 383 374 old - 298 | 142.8) 139.6! 140.8! 111.2 
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WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, OCTOBER, NOVEMBER, AND DECEMBER 
1926, AND YEAR, 1926—Continued “ 








Average prices Index numbers (1913 - 





Commodity } 


Nov., | Dec., 4 Oct., | Nov., | Dec., 
1926 1926 1926 1926 1926 





FARM PRODUCTS—Continued 


Other farm products—Continued. 
Flaxseed, No.1, per bushel, Minneapolis- 
Hay, per ton— 
Alfalfa, No. 1, Kansas City..._...._. 
Clover, mixed, No. 1, Cincinnati 
Timothy, No. 1, Chicago 

Hides and skins, per pound— 
Calfskins, No. 1, country, Chicago-- - 
Goatskins, Brazilian, New York 
_— heavy, country cows, No. 1, 
Hides, packers’, heavy, native steers, 


Hides, packers’, heavy, ‘Texas steers, 


— prime to choice, per pound— 
New York State, New York 
Pacifics, Portland, Oreg 

Milk, fluid, per quart— 


San Francisco 
Onions, yellow, per 100 pounds, Chieago- 
Peanuts, No. 1, per pound, Norfolk, Va. 
Potatoes— 

White, good to choice, per 100 pounds, 


Sweet, No. 1, per five-eighths bushel, 
Philadelphia 
Rice, per pound, New Orleans— 
Blue Rose, head, clean 
cemeg head, —— 
Tobacco, lea pal gh » ounds— 
Burley » 60 leaf, dark red, Louis- 
ville, 
Average winds sales, Kentucky-- 
Wool, per pound, Boston— 
Ohio, grease basis— 
Fine clothing. 
Fine delaine 
ee ae 
One-fourth and three-eighths grades. 
South American, grease basis— 
Argentine crossbreds, straight, 
quarter blood 
Montevideo, 50s 
Territory, scoured— 
Fine and fine medium, staple 
Half blood 


Beef, fresh, per pound— 
Carcass, good, native steers, Chicago_- 
Sides, native, New York 
Beef, salt, extra mess, per barrel (200 
pounds), New York 
Hams, smoked, per pound, Chicago---- 
Lamb, s dressed, Pet I pound, Chicago--_- 
Mutton, dresse ovens, New York. 
Pork, fresh, per \pagem —_ 
Loins, Chieag 
Loins, weston. New York 
Pork, cured— 
Mess, salt, per barrel (200 pounds), 
New York 
Sides, rough, P m5 pound, Chicago - --- 
Sides, short, clear, per pound, Chicago- 
Poultry, dressed, 
Hens, heavy, C 
Fowls, 48-54 Minow -y to dozen, New 


ork 
Veal, arena. good, per pound, Chicago- 
1 No 1913 base price: 
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WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, OCTOBER, NOVEMBER, AND DECEMBER, 


















































R, 1926, AND YEAR, 1926—Continued 
‘a Average prices Index numbers (1913= 100) 
= Commodity 
Oct., | Nov.,| Deec., | Year, | Oct., | Nov.,| Dec., | Year, 
ar, 1926 1926 1926 1926 1926 1926 1926 1926 
FOODS—Continued 
iN SIDS ins sine ohncnbininadineelsccudnaiinonntimbaanaiinian 152.6 | 154.5 | 158.7 | 148.6 
‘ Butter, creamery, extra, per pound— 
12.6 DOM esse 2h 5 se ek SARS $0. 461 | $0.479 | $0.521 | $0.439 | 145.4 | 150.9 | 164.3 | 138.4 
CN ideas on pgp np unease dian - 458 . 490 . 531 429 | 147.4 | 157.7 | 171.2 138. 1 
18,3 Ca kc nck ccnp cctewengeune . 410 . 428 . 470 - 395 (4) (1) (') (*) 
12.5 Nem osc 8S5 sl wo dics . 486 . 504 . 546 .476 | 144.7 | 150.0 | 162.5 141.6 
6. § rt ag. _. ae Se SEE oe ee - 468 - 507 . 549 - 443 | 145.2 | 157.2 | 170.3 137.5 
Py. Be Eade cance ckbees . 478 . 518 . 556 - 455 | 146.7 | 158.8 | 170.6 139. 5 
1.9 OG, BE ee tenn ses seneencasbheodess . 469 - 503 . 539 - 440 | 151.7 | 162.6 | 174.4 142. 5 
J. Ss a a Sena SO . 446 - 453 . 473 - 436 | 140.7 | 142.7 | 149.2 137. 4 
my Cheese, whole milk, per pound— 
3.9 American, twins, Chicago______-._.-- .234} 234) .244] .217| 165.3 | 165.0] 171.9! 153.0 
= State, fresh, flats, colored, average, 
6.3 Oe EE Se aaa eee . 231 . 243 . 253 . 227 | 149.6 | 157.7 | 163.9 147.4 
= California, flats, fancy, San Fran- | 
25 CE ile Sat niides opin mnmnankes . 235 . 246 . 250 . 229 | 147.4 | 154.5 | 156.8 | 143.5 
, Milk, fluid. (See Farm products.) 
4. | Milk, condensed, per case of 48 14- | 
0.1 ounce tins, New York__..........-_-- 5.850 | 5.845 | 5.675 | 5.857 | 124.5 | 124.4] 120.7! 1246 
id Milk, evaporated, per case of 48 16- 
4 ounce tins, New York_............-.- 4.413 | 4.415| 4.481 | 4.393 | 124.8 | 124.9 | 126.8 | 124, 3 
1.6 ee ae oe, Ae aS Fe ee See 151.7 | 152.3 | 151.5 | 155.0 
Beans, medium choice. (See Farm z 
NA products.) 
Bread, per pound, before baking— 
" CRM fu) possi ck esis Ges Se . 075 . 075 . 075 .075 | 174.5 | 174.5 | 174.5 | 174.5 
3 AR ca A ae -O71 | 071) 069 | O71 | 199.7 | 199.7 | 194.4 | 199. 2 
"1 iis Boece a ockccacnces . 07 . 070 . 070 . 072 | 229.5 | 229.5 | 229.5 | 234.8 
po i, | ERR SRS ee ae . 07 . 070 . 070 . 07 165.1 | 165.1 | 165.1 | -165.1 
" a Set ye ae ae . 07 . 078 . 069 O77 | 194.5 | 194.5 | 173.0 | 192.8 
4.6 Cocoa beans, per pound, New York... . 215 . 214 . 208 - 180 | 140.2 | 140.0 | 135.7 | 117.8 
” Coffee, per pound, New York— 
tics, oth nao tebionanhineions - 161 - 163 . 153 . 182 | 144.2 | 146.1 | 137.5 163. 5 
0.1 RI a i . 207 - 208 . 201 . 223 | 157.3 | 158.2 | 152.5 | 169.6 
1 | Copra, South Sea, sun-dried, per 
we pound, New York................-.- . 053 . 052 . 051 -058 | 50.9) 49.9] 48.6 55.7 
Eggs, fresh, per dozen. (See Farm 
“rg products.) 
“+ Fish— 
31 6 Cod, large, shore, pickled, cured, 
31 per 100 pounds, Gloucester, Mass-..| 7.000] 7.000 | 7.000 | 7.258 | 104.4 | 104.4 | 104.4 108,2 
se Mackerel, salt, large, 3s, per barrel, q 
ss Jacke da teadewesthupoee. se 11. 880 | 11.880 | 13.365 | 12.375 | 107.1 | 107.1 | 120.4 111.5 
3 4 Salmon, canned, Alaska, red, per 
M2 OT , TEED TREAD Tes 2.788 | 2.675 | 2.675 | 3.326 | 190.9 | 183.2 | 183.2 | 227.7 
_ Flour, rye, white, per barrel, Minne- 
Of 0) 8S ERS I Rr oe eae 5.613 | 5.640| 5.738 | 5.600 | 179.7 | 180.6 | 183.7 | 179.3 
3.6 Flour, wheat, per barrel— _ 
bis Winter patents, Kansas City..-...... 7.730 | 7.406 | 7.463 | 8.035 | 192.7 | 184.6 | 186.0 | 200.3 
9.9 Winter straights, Kansas City....-..| 6.935 | 6.638 | 6.600 | 7.252 | 180.3 | 172.5] 171.6) 188.5 
Standard patents, ae a bitten 7.944 | 7.740) 7.631 | 8.426 | 173.3 | 168.9 | 166.5 | 183.8 
53.6 Second patents, Minneapolis........- 7.713 | 7.5380 | 7.375) 8.148 | 174.4 | 170.3] 166.8 | 1843 
Patents, Portland, Oreg_---.._....-..- 7.7 7.685 | 7.463 | 7.984 | 172.3 | 171.0 | 166.0 | 177.6 
>. 8 Patents, soft, winter, St. Louis____... 7.220} 7.025 | 7.031 | 7.832} 158.1} 153.8 | 154.0) 171.5 
3 Straights, soft, winter, St. Louis... -. 6.285 | 6.194 | 6.238 | 7.108 | 147.8 | 145.6 | 146.7 167.1 
Patents, Pca Sei ee ea at «sts 6.870 | 6.725 | 6.825 | 7.626 | 145.4 | 142.3 | 144.4 161, 4 
1.6 Fruit, canned, per case, New York— 
85.1 Peaches, California, standard, 2}4s..-| 2.200] 2.200} 2.200| 1.950 | 145.0 | 145.0 | 145.0 | 128.5 
75g Pineapples, Hawaiian, sliced, stand- 
10.7 OE MG dic un braccchacamebauwas 2.150} 2.150 | 2.150} 2.150 | 104.7 | 104.7 | 104.7 | 104.7 
Fruit, dri , per pound, New York— 
7 Apples, evaporated, State, choice-__-- . 110 . 103 . 102 .118 | 153.2 | 143.9} 142.3) 164.5 
B11 Currants, Patras, cleaned --.........- . 100 . 100 . 100 .099 | 130.5 | 130.5 | 130.5} 129.3 
Prunes, California, 60+70s__........- . 073 . 073 . 076 .078 | 110.5 | 111.7 | 116.3) 118.9 
Raisins, coast, seeded, WR Sc doal . 004 . 094 . 094 . 092 | 129.2 | 129.2 | 129.2 | 126.2 
on 6 Fruits, fresh— 
60.5 Apples, Baldwin, per barrel, Chicago.| (*) 3.100 | 3.344} 4.102 |....__- 97.7 | 105.4 | 129.2 
57.5 Bananas, Jamaica, 9s, per bunch, 
ak i 2.688 | 2.550} 2.500 | 2.451 | 174.6 | 165.7 | 162.5 | 159.4 
87, 1 Lemons, California, choice, per box, 
| ESE EF exenteeip erp ht SP 5.325 | 5.675 |} 4.750) 5.571] 92.2) 98.3) 823 96. 5 
72.0 Oranges, California, choice, per box, 
p12 DE iirikannaticinowpesiapiiibeiwae 7.063 | 6.775) 5.781) 5.9571 159.8! 153.3] 130.8) 1348 
1 No 1913 base price, 4 As to score, ® No quotation, 
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Average prices Index numbers (1913= 100) 





Commodity 
Nov.,} Dec., fear, ; Oct., | Nov., -» | Year, 
1926 1926 1926 | 1926 5 | 61996 


ne 





; 
FOODS—Continued | 
| 

i 


Other foods—C ontinued. 
Glucose, 42° mixing, per 100 pounds, 


160, 9 
Hominy grits, bulk, car lots, per 100 
pounds, f. 0. b. mill 
Lard, prime, contract, per pound, New 
York 
Meal, corn, per 100 pounds— 
White, f. 0. b. mill 
Yellow, Philadelphia 
Molasses, New Orleans, fancy, per 
galion, New York 
Oatmeal, car lots, in sacks (90 pounds), 
per 100 pounds, New York -________-. 
Oleomargarine, standard, uncolored, 
per pound, Chicago 
Oleo, oil, extra, per pound, Chicago -___- 
Pepper, black, per pound, New Y ork -- 
Rice. (See Farm products.) 
Salt, American, medium, per barrel 
(280 pounds), Chicago 
Sugar, per pound, New York— 
Granulated, in barrels 
Raw, 96° centrifugal 
Tallow, edible, per pound, Chicago--__. 
Tea, Formosa, fine, per pound, New 














Vaaaeeee canned, per dozen, New 
or — 
Corn, Maryland, standard 
Peas, State and western, No. 5 
a New Jersey, standard, 





No 
Vegetables, fresh. (See Farm prod- 
ducts.) 
Vegetable oil— 
Coconut, crude, per pound, New 
York 
Corn, oom, in barrels, per pound, 
New ¥ ork 
Cottonseed, prime, summer, yellow, 
per pound, New York 
Olive oil, edible, in barrels, per gal- 
lon, New York 
Peanut, crude, per pound, f. o. b. mill - 
Soya bean, crude, in barrels, per 
pound, New York 
Vinegar, cider, ain, in barrels, per 
gallon, New Yor 


CLOTHING MATERIALS 


Boots and shoes 

Children’s, per pair, factor 
Child’s, gun metal, polisit, ’ high cut _. 
Little boy’s, tan, calf, blucher 
Misses’, gun metal, polish, high cut_. 
Youth’s, tan, calf, blucher 

Men’s per pair, factory— 
Black, calf, blucher 
Black, calf, Goodyear welt, bal 
Black, dress, Goodyear welt, side 


Black, viei kid, Goodyear welt 

Chocolate, elk, blucher 

Gun meta!, Goodyear welt, blucher__ 

Mahogany, chrome, side, Good 
welt, bal 

Tan, dress, Goodyear welt, calf 

Tan, dress, Goodyear welt, side 
leather 3. 350 


a2 suas 88 2aE8 


8 88 SSS 88 S825 
S2 SuSs 8S sees 


Pe Prep PP Pee 


153. 2 


3. 375 7} 149.7 
1 No 1913 base price. 8 No quotation. 410 months’ average. 
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Index numbers (1913= 100) 















Nov., 
1926 









Dec., 
1926 


Year, 
1926 





Oct., 


1926 








Nov., 
1926 


Dec., 


1926 








Year, 
1926 











CLOTHING MATERIALS—Con. 


Boots and shoes—Continued. 

Women’s, per pair, factory— 
Black, kid, dress, welt, lace, oxford_-- 
Black, kid, McKay sewed, lace, Ox- 
A Fits Binns ics ebentideed 
Colored, calf, Goodyear welt, lace, 
Geka isos ese ce LY 
Patent-leather pump, McKay sewed. 


eS ee Se 
Denims, Massachusetts, 28-inch, 2.20 
yards to the pound, per yard, factory - 
Drilling, brown, per yard, factory—- 
Massachusetts, D standard, 30-inch _- 
roees 29-inch, 2.85 yards to the 















poun 
Flannels, per yard, factory— 
Cc olored, 4.26 yards to the pound ____- 
Unbleached, 3.20 yards to the pound - 
Ginghams, per yard, factory— 
Amoskeag, 27-inch, 6.37 yards to the 
eta cinta at ae asc diego e 
Lancaster, 26)4-inch, 6.50 yards to the 
pound 







Hosiery, = dozen Lene factory— 
Men’s half hose, combed yarn.______. 
Women’s, cotton, silk, mercerized, 

li Edt TE tite BO Ay 
Women’s, combed yarn, 16-ounce - -_. 
Muslin, bleached, 4/4, per yard, fac- 


tory— 

Fruit of the Loom 
IGE UN CG). < lig «se doccen odors 
SE I a Rae ener yee 
Wamsutta nainsook_...._-....._..._- 

Print cloth, per yard, factory— 
27-inch, 7.60 yards to the pound_..__- 
3814-inch, 5.38 yards to the pound ___. 

—e brown, 4/4, per yard, fac- 

ory— 
Indian Head, 2.85 yards to the pound - 
Pepperell, 3.75 yards to the pound__.. 
Trion, 4 yards to the pound____...__- 

Thread, 6-cord, J. & P. Coats, per 200 
yards, factory 

Underwear, factory— 

Men’s shirts and drawers, per dozen 
as ceglecn boca caatbeh ome 
Women’s union suits, carded yarn, 
ae OR ener 9 Bet lis ik el 

Yarn, per pound, factory— 

Carded, white, seabeiion: northern, 
ID 50... 5. cad waiwemmiiat adbnene 
Carded, white, mulespun, northern, 
I io J ist ek we 
arded weaving, 40/1__ ............. 
“wisted, ordinary weaving, 20/2. .... 

Twisted, ordinary weaving, 40/2. ...- 


Woolen and worsted goods.___________ 
Flannel, white, 4/4, Ballard Vale, No. 
13, per yard, factory SRE Sy Seas San meee 
Overcoat ng, 30 to 31 ounces, per yard, 




































factory 
Suiting, per yard, agonal 1 





Clay worsted, diagonal, 16-ounce 
Middlesex, wool-d blue, 


ee eee 








.175 


(*) 
1. 600 


2. 275 
1. 666 


"138 
0. 049 
068 


- 113 
. 116 


$4. 006 | $4. 000 
3.600 | 3.600 
4.150 | 4.150 
3.600 | 3. 600 

-150}  .147 
-120} .110 
111} 106 
-125} .125 
-175|  .175 
-090} .090 
(*) 0) 

1.600 | 1.600 


2. 275 
1, 666 











§ No quotation. 





2. 275 
1. 666 


149 | .137 
138} 1138 
'2%3| 1216 
0.048 | 0.048 
069 |. 067 
113 | .105 
"108 | | 108 
"085 | 080 
.073 | .073 
6.534.| 6.207 
10. 000 | 10. 000 
232 | .271 
321; . 811 
470| | 467 
987 | .275 
1423 | 1412 
1.040 | 1.986 
3.000 | 3.000 
2.588 | 2. 588 
3.285 | 3.285 
1.373 | 1.373 
2.048 | 2.048 








$4. 074 





"176 


5, 125 
1. 624 


2. 329 
1. 693 


- 151 
"143 


0. 052 
- 075 


. 123 
12 


6. 837 
10. 000 


2. 672 


3. 394 
1, 409 
2. 168 





59 months’ average. 


142. 8 
241.7 


190. 9 
261. 8 


153. 0 
125. 8 
157.1 
143.7 


171.2 
195. 7 


185. 0 
172.3 
248.9 
141.5 
129. 1 


133. 6 
158.3 
146.1 


186. 0 


193. 8 
164. 9 


133. 9 
133. 1 
143. 2 
128.7 
116. 0 
139.0 
224.4 
173.0 
187.2 
212.6 


215.5 
181.1 


184.4 
172.3 
242. 1 
137.7 
129.7 


133. 6 
147.8 
138.3 


185. 0 


182. 7 
164.9 


127.3 
129.7 
139. 5 


123. 7 
111.8 


224. 4 
173.0 
187. 2 


212.6 
215. 5 














181.1 


142.8 
241.7 


190. 9 
261.8 


146.6 | 


114.4 | 
133. 4 


129. 1 


171.2 
195. 7 


169. 8 
172.3 
234. 5 
135.1 
125.9 


124. 7 
146. 7 
130. 0 


186. 0 


73. 5 
164. 9 


122. 6 
125. 6 
138. 7 
118.3 
107.6 
189.3 
212.8 
173.0 
187.2 
212. 6 


215.5 
181.1 














138. 





wNnwaec 


ow 


o ww 


146. 4 
144.8 
150.9 
139.2 
123.3 
194.2 : 
223. 4 i 
175. 5 
193. 4 


219. 7 
221.1 





191. 7 
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Average prices Index numbers (1913= 109) 





Commodity 1 
Nov., | Dece., Oct., | Nov.,| Dec., | Year, 
1926 1926 1926 1926 1926 192¢ 





CLOTHING MATERIALS—Con. 


Woolen and worsted goods—C on. 
Trousering, cotton warp, ll-ounce, per | 
yard, factory 
Underwear, factory— 
Merino shirts and drawers, per dozen | 
garments 
Men’s union suits, 33 per cent wor- 
sted, per dozen 
Women’s dress goods, per yard, fac- 
tory— 
Broadcloth, 914-ounce, 54-56-inch 
French serge, 35-inch 
Serge, cotton warp, 36-inch._________- 
Sicilian cloth, cotton warp, 50-inch __- 
Storm serge, double warp, 54-inch... 
Yarn, per pound, factory— 
Crossbred, stock 2/32s 
Half-blood, 2/40s 





Linen shoe thread, 10s, Barbour, per 
pound, New Y ork 

Silk, raw, per pound, New York— 
China, Canton, Pe Nat extra extra A- 
Japan, Kansai, No. 1 
Japan, special, extra extra 

Silk yarn, per pound, New -York— 
Domestic, gray spun, 60/1 
Domestic, gray spun, 60/2, No. 1... -- 





Tidewater, New York, average sales 
realization, per gross ton— 
Broken 


Bituminous coal 
Baltimore, per net ton, mine run, pools 
1-11-71 

Birmingham, per net ton— 
Mine run, Jagger district 
Prepared sizes, Jagger district 4. 040 
Screenings, Jagger district 2. 390 

Chicago, per net ton— 
Mine run, southern Dlinois --- - - 4. 370 
Prepared sizes, southern Illinois 4. 626 
Screenings, central Ilinois 2. 990 

Cincinnati, per net ton— 
Mine run, Kanawha | 8.740 
Mine run, New River 

Cleveland, per net ton— 
Mine run, Ohio, Pittsburgh, No. 8...| 3.878 
Prepared sizes, West Virginia, high 


= 
Ss 





202. 7 
@) 


1 
3. 479 ! 


5. 381 | 245.8 | 279.2 
3.813 | () (4) 


3.065 | ( () (} 
3.631} @ ti ‘ 
2.471, @ 0 ! 
1 No 1913 base price. 66 months’ average. 88 months’ average. 
3 No quotation. 711 months’ average. 
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5. 734 
Screenings, Ohio, Pittsburgh, No. 8._-| 3.359 
Indianapolis, mine run, per net ton....| 3, 409 
Norfolk, Va., mine run, Pocahontas 
per gross ton 7.375 
Pittsburgh, prepared sizes, per net ton.| 4.000 
St. Louis, per net ton— 
Mine run, southern Ilinois._........| 3.010 
Prepared sizes, southern Illinois 3. 660 
Screenings, southern Illinois 2. 273 
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wHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, OCTOBER, NOVEMBER, AND DECEMBER, 
1926, AND YEAR, 1926— Continued 











Average prices 


Index numbers (1913= 100) 



































Commodity | 
| Oct., | Nov.,| Dee., | Year, Oct.,| Nov.,| Dee., | Year, 
| 1926 1926 1926 1926 1926 1926 1926 1926 
FUELS—C ontinued | 
pe) s«C a Rk Ra Bas A 157.4 | 151.6 | 148.7 | 154.1 
Coke— 

\labama, foundry, per net ton, at | 

GUM de, Slbcac od. ae 000 | $5. 300 | $5. 500 | $5. 555 (4) (4) (1) () 
Connellsville, furnace, per net ton, at | 

CU ah dhe d ckosbroctuseqsorsyete 4. 000 5. 000 3. 906 4.106 | 164.0 | 205.0 | 160.1 168.3 

Fuel oil, f. o. b. refinery— 

Oklahoma, 24-26, per barrel _-........ 1,356 | 1.305 | 1.275] 1.205 | 150.3 | 144.7) 141.3) 143.5 

Pennsylvania, 36-40, per gallon__..-- . 063 . 066 . 065 064) @) (1) (1) (1) 
Gasoline— 

Neo per gallon, tank wagon, New 

pf Se RE RD Ait tee in SO PT . 210 . 210 . 210 199 | 124.8 | 124.8 | 124.8 118.1 
Motor, per gallon, f. o. b. refinery— 

Oklahoma, 58-60. -................. . 098 . 091 . 093 . 104 8 (1) 

Pennsylvania, 58-60...._.......-.-- . 124 .118 -117 . 128 GQ 1) 1) (1) 
Natural, Grade B, per gallon, f. o. b. 

refinery, Oklahoma-.---_-......_..-- . 088 . 087 . 087 .089 | () (4) (4) 

Crude petroleum, per barrel, at well— 

California, 20° to 20.9°__2.....-.-....] 1.100 1, 100 1. 100 1,092 | 314.3 | 314.3 | 314.3 311.9 

Kansas-Oklahoma, 33° to 33.9°_.....- 2.050 | 1.750} 1.750 | 1.884 | 219.4 | 187.3 | 187.3 | 201.6 

i 3.400 | 3.300} 3.150} 3.501 | 138.8 | 134.7 | 128.6 | 142.9 
Refined petroleum, per gallon, f. o. b. 

refinery— 

Standard white, 110° fire test......_.- . 089 . 088 . 090 . 086 | 210.6 | 209.7 | 214.1 204. 1 

Water white, Pennsylvania-_-_....._.. . 105 . 093 . 093 . 104 | 170.7 | 151.7 | 150.4 169.1 

METALS AND METAL PRODUCTS.|________/_------ |e 126.7 | 126.5 | 125.7 | 126.7 
8 SRE A Cee me See! SG | 135.0 | 135.5 | 135.3 | 135.1 
Iron ore, per ton, lower lake ports— 

Mesabi, Bessemer. 51% per cent...... 4.400 | 4.400! 4.400 | 4.400} 114.3 | 1143/1143) 114.3 

Non- Bessemer, 5144 per cent......... 4.250 | 4.250) 4.250 | 4,250 | 125.0 | 125.0 | 125.0] 125.0 
Pig iron, per gross ton— 

Basic, valley furnace................. 18. 000 | 18.500 | 18.500 | 18.548 | 122.4 | 125.8 | 125.8) 126.1 

Bessemer, Pittsburgh..............-- 20. 885 | 21. 660 | 21.635 | 21.318 | 121.9 | 126.4 | 126.3 124.4 

Foundry, No. 2, northern, Pittsburgh-_| 20. 260 | 20.760 | 20.510 | 20.616 | 126.6 | 129.7 | 128.1 128.8 

Foundry, No. 2, southern, Birming- 

a IS Te dg: ES a, ERE 20. 000 | 20.000 | 20.000 | 21.154 | 171.1 | 171.1 | 171.1 180.9 
Ferromanganese, seaboard ___......--| 88. 000 | 96.600 |100.000 | 94.827 | 151.0 | 165.7 | 171.6} 162.7 
Spiegeleisen, 19 and 21 per cent, fur- 

OO ho 6 JERS aie) aaa 33. 000 | 38.000 | 36.750 | 33.769 | 132.0 | 152.0 | 147.0 | 135.1 

Bar iron, per pound— 

Best refined, Philadelphia. ........- . 029 . 029 . 029 .029 | 153.1 | 153.1 | 153.1 | 153.1 

Common, Pittsburgh _._..........--. . 030 . 030 . 030 .030 | 181.8 | 181.8 | 179.4} 181.8 
Bars, reinforcing, per 100 pounds, Pitts- 

a a gaa ios aes SE a 2. 000 2. 000 2. 000 1.992 | 145.4 | 145.4 | 145.4 144.8 
Nails, wire, per 100 pounds, Pittsburgh.| 2.750 | 2.750 | 2.750 2.750 | 151.2 | 151.2 | 151.2 151.2 
Pipe, cast-iron, 6-inch, per net ton, New 

CA ns 51. 100 | 50.900 | 49.975 | 51.340 | 218.6 | 217.8 | 213.8 | 219.7 

Skelp, grooved, per 100 pounds, Pitts- 

Sy Oe MAS: UI a RS nee Se 1. 900 1. 900 1. 900 1.900 | 136.7 | 136.7 | 136.7 136.7 
Steel billets, per gross ton, Pittsburgh— 

Bessemer | ESE, Sees ae Bare Ram 35. 000 | 35.000 | 35.000 | 35.000 | 135.7 ) 135.7 | 185.7 135.7 

Rack: SRR pe SR ete 35. 000 | 35. 000 | 35.000 | 35.000 | 134.1 | 1384.1 | 13841 134.1 
sted merchant bars, per 100 pounds, 

P ittsburgh SRS PRY SSeS Ha FSS 2.000 | 2.000 | 2.000 | 1.996 | 129.2 | 129.2 | 129.2) 128.9 
Steel plates, tank, per pound, Pitts- 

. | Pea a ae” . 019 019 | .019 -019 | 128.4 | 128.4 | 128.4) 127.0 
Steel rails, per gross ton, Pittsburgh—— 

Bessemer, Btandardl . ................ 43. 000 | 43. 000 | 43.000 | 43.000 | 153.6 | 153.6 | 153.6 | 153.6 

Open cearth, standard ____._.........| 43. 000 | 43.000 | 43.000 | 43.000 | 143.3 | 143.3 | 143.3 | 143.3 
Steel sheets, per pean, Pittsburgh --- Seat Ve . 032 . 032 .032 | 146.1 | 145.7 | 143.8 | 144.7 
Steel, structural 8 , per 100 pounds, 

Pittsburgh PEI, EDGR Te 2.000 | 2.000} 2.000| 1.958 | 182.4 | 182.4 | 1324) 129.7 
Terneplate, 8 pounds, I. C., per base 

box (220 pounds), Pittsburgh Wat Be 11. 700 | 11. 700 | 11.700 | 11.700 | 168.7 | 168.7 | 168.7 | 168.7 
Tin plate pane verge per 100 

pounds, Pittsburgh. ................- 5.500} 5.500} 5.500) 5.500 | 154.6] 154.6 | 1546) 1546 
Wire, per 100 poun 

Barbed, galvanized, ¢ Chicago. ........ 3.400 | 3.400} 3.400] 3.400 | 147.2 | 147.2 | 147.2| 147.2 
Plain, fence, annealed, Pittsburgh._..' 2.650] 2.650! 2.650! 2.650) 175.2! 175.21 175.21 175.2 


1 No 1913 base price. 
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Average prices Index numbers (1913- = 
Commodity Nov., | Dec., q Oct., |Nov., 
1926 | 1926 








METALS AND METAL PROD- 
UCTS—Continued 


Nonferrous metals 
Aluminum, per pound, New York 
Cop , ingot, electrolytic, per pound, 





; 
oe 
— 
cs 

Ly 
_ 


a 
one 


Omer, sheet, per pound, New York -- 
Copper wire, bare, per pound, mill 
Lead, pig, per pound, New York 

Lead pipe, per 100 pounds, New York - 
Quicksilver, per pound, New York 
Silver, bar, fine, per ounce, New York . 
Tin, pig, per pound, New York ; , . 68: . 653 

Zinc, sheet, per 100 pounds, factory - -_- ' ’ . 4: ' 146. 4 
Zine, slab, per pound, New York. -.-_- ' ‘ d 131.4 


BUILDING MATERIALS ..____ 172.1 


SO Eee Sees ae eee | 181.8 
Douglas fir, per 1 ,000 feet, mill— i 
No. 1, common boards : . 16. 890 | 16.483 | 186.4 
No. 2and better, drop siding . ; 30. 770 | 33.468 | 185. 2 
Gum, sap, firsts and seconds, per 1,000 


feet, St. Loui ‘ ; 57.500 | 55.946 | 268.3 
Hemlock, northern No. 1, per 1,000 feet, 


' 

Chicago ; 34.000 | 34.115 | 161.3 
Maple, te No. 1, common, 4/4, per 
1,000 feet, Chicago. La ls 53. 500 | 55. 673 | 177.5 

Oak, white, plain, No. 1, common, 4/4, 
per 1,000 feet, Cincinnati A , 67. 000 | 66.019 | 181.1 

Pine, white, No. 2 barn, per 1,000 feet, | 
Buffalo, N. = ‘ : 48.000 | 50.039 | 171.1 
Pine, yellow, flooring, long leaf, B and 
better, per 1,000 feet, New York______| 89. j ; | 199.6 
wer Sa ow, southern, per 1,000 feet, 

mill— 
Boards, No. 2, common, 1X8 .§ . | 22. | 172.0 .2| 1%? 
Flooring, B and be q a . 189. 0 .3 | 195.38 
Timbers, square edge and sound ___| 26. , 181.9 ‘ } 190.2 
Poplar, No. 1, common, 4/4, per 1,000 
feet, Cincinnati , 55. 55. 166. 5 
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4 4 4 | 150. 5 
Lath, yellow pine, No. 1, per 1,000 mill i . 56 ; 153. 9 
Shingles, per M, mill— 
Cypress, 16 inches long 3 ; . 169. 4 
Red cedar, 16 inches long . 43 ~~? 128. 1 


k 
Common building, per 1 ow pK 
Simple hie a of 82-yard pri " 3 ‘ . 205. 0 


Run of kil o. b. plant, rel eg . ‘ 9. 175.4 
I EIS nisin ctkodcdawhetimned 132, 4 


Other building materiais 163, 6 
Cement, Portland, per barrel, f. 0. b. 
plant— 
Simple average of 6 plant prices in 
Pennsy!vania, Indiana, Minnesota, 
‘Texas, eg! os pared . 73: 
Buffington, I 1.650} 1. 650 
ateeton jo GER RRR OTS Yih 1. 650 
Crushed stone, 134-inch, per cubic yard, 


1.840} 1.840 

Gravel, per ton, f. o. b. pit, simpie aver- 
age of 28 plant prices . 923 . 925 
Hollow tile, building, per block, Chi- ae. ast 


cago 
Lime, common, lump, per ton, f. o. 

Ln ya simple average of 15 plant 
8.954 | 8. 956 7 | 8.984 


i ait 1.708 | 1.708 ‘ 1. 698 
Shingles, individual 5.649 | 5.631 . 5. 647 
Shingles, stri 5.338 | 5.338 ‘ 5. 104 
Slate surface 2.110! 2.104 4 2.111 


1 No 1913 base price. * No quotation. 410 months’ average. 
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WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, OCTOBER, NOVEMBER, AND DECEMBER, 















































rR, 1926, AND YEAR, 1926—Continued 
~ — Average prices Index numbers (1913 = 100) 
a Commodity Oct., | Nov., | Dee., | Year, | Oct., | Nov.,| Dec., | Year, 
~ 1926 1926 1926 1926 1926 1926 1926 1926 
a BUILDING MATERIALS—Con. 
yther building materials—Continued. 
RY sand, building, per ton, f. o. b. pit, 
4 simple average of 31 plant prices - -__- $0. 614 | $0.619 | $0.642 | $0.635 | 161.2 | 162.6 | 168.4 | 166.7 
_ SJate, roofiing, per 100 square feet, f. 0. b. , 
a RE I See 14. 600 | 14.000 | 14.000 | 14.000 | 302.7 | 302.7 | 302.7 | 302.7 
. Glass, plate, per square foot, New 
Je. York— r 
.§ 3 to 5 square feet ee et . 400 - 400 . 383 . 398 | 169.9 | 169.0 fas | 168, 3 
+ 5 to 10 square feet ...-...-..-.-.-.-.... 480; .480] .460| .478 | 150.8 | 1508/1445) 150.3 
Glass, window, per 50 square feet, f. 0. b. 
7.0 works— 
8 Se LSE CERES ane 3.900 | 3.900} 3.900] 3.900] 171.5 )17151171.5!| 1715 
5 ke RR a a 3.072 | 3317] 3.317] 3.110 | 138.3 | 149.4 | 149.4 | 149.9 
0 9 Linseed oil, per pound, New York _---- 108} .108} .107]. .112) 174611750) 1741) i819 
32.2 Putty, commercial, per pound, New pm it pa o10.| 150.9 | 150.9 | 150.9 ie 
" OTR. . 2 - - 2 oo oo eo ee ee oe ee eee eee ° ° . . . q . , 
13.4 Rosin (B), per barrel, New York...--_. 13. 863 | 13.080 | 12,238 | 12.416 | 287.8 | 271.6 | 254.1 | 257.8 
a5 8 Turpentine, southern, barrels, per 
5S gallon, New York..........--....-... 904} 801] .864] .930 | 211.2 | 2081 | 2020) 217.4 
79 4 White lead, American, in oil, per pound, 
3 | ee. ee . 153 .153.; .149 - 152 | 225.6 | 225.6 | 220.1 | 225.1 
ei Zine oxide (white zinc), per pound, 
nm GEE TEE te dined dine tiie tho ndl . O71 . 070 - 065 -O74 | 132.5 | 130.1 | 120.8) 136.6 
7 Pipe, cast-iron. (See Metals and metal 
81 7 products.) ' 
— Copper, sheet. (See Metals and metal 
Q4 products.) 
“a Copper wire. (See Metals and metal 
_ products.) 
ee Lead pipe. (See Metals and metal 
ay products.) 
val Nails. See (Metals and metal prod- 
1h 0 ucts.) 
4 Reinforcing bars. (See Metals and 
metal products.) 
mn 9 Roofing tin (terneplate). (See Metals 
Org and metal preducts.) 
% 9 Zinc, sheet. (See Metals and metal 
hie products.) 
_ CHEMICALS AND DRUGS_._.'___.____}....-.-.|_-....}.------- 129.3 | 128.5 | 126.2 1386 
52.3 
91 AMR tt hice rake one nanpoel.accdennterudibaghiessieenuinions 417.8 | 116.2 | 186, 1 
| Bree my p Pony MS gy os3 | .083| .084| .033 | 167.511 tae 
4 cetic, ' » WOETOM <2 -2- : ° ‘ ; 69.1 | 174.2] 168.0 
a Muriatic, 20°, tankks....-.---------—-- 10} O10) O10} 009) a1} TBI] 71) 715 
ltrie, 42", carboys....-.....--------. . 065 ° . 065 133. 2 | 1338.2 | 133.2 131.4 
mT Salicylic, U. 8. P., barrels. .--------_- 400} .400| .400] .342 | 141.1 | 141.1] 141.1] 120.8 
Stearic, triple pressed, SNE . 153 . 153 . 153 -163 | 1181 | 115.1 4115.1) 1228 
4 8 Sulphuric, 66°, tank cars_-.-.........- . 008 - 008 . 008 -007 | 75.0] 75.01 75.0 73.0 
76 6 Aleohol, per gallon, New York— 
ood, paaek We par ene “40 | 27501 Laue] ea | ioe | ses | aome | tone 
Tr ‘ 7 eeggeeens. Bw < ; 1 156.8 | 68.8 | 132.6 
’ Alum,lump, per pound, New York... .084| .084| .0B4 034 | 191.4 | 101.44 191.4] 193.7 
62,9 a ydrous, per pound, New ie see pe ss fad 0 bE oe i. 
AMES bin om denen d cone oo Kinin ‘ ° ° ° § 0 : 
jem pure, Erouten, hr Ne vate . 240 . 240 . 240 242) $8.1] 881) 831 88.8 
. Ww per pounds 
2) anes 2.000 | 2.000} 2.000} 2.000 | 169.5 | 161.5! 169.5 | 160.5 
67.9 Borax, crys and gran per ( 
63.9 pound, New York............. Bae 047 | .043| 043] .049 | 125.3) 113.3 | 113.3) 129.6 
me es oo wos 400 400 400 344 | 125.0 | 1295.0 | 125.0) 107.6 
96.9 Brown, sulphur._................-...| 1240} [240| [240] [212] 100111091 !1001| 965 
Indigo, 20 per cent ............-....-- 140} .140] .140) .140] 77.8| 77.8] 77.8) 77.8 
190, 2 Copper = te, 99 per cent crystals, 
lo I a Se EE Si SE 2 . 048 . 048 . 048 -047 | 921) 921) O21 90. 2 
22.3 Copra, South Sea. (See Foods.) 
— - oil, grade 1, per gallon, f. 0. b. Am ihe em ia! @ 0) a © 
7.6 Smale de, per pound, New York__| 2107] 2108) °113] .007| 1281 | 127.4] 1334) 114.6 
’ no : 
Coconut, crude, (See Foods.) 
(1) Corn, crude. (See Foods.) 
(1) Palm-kernel, crude, per pound, New 
(1) .. oe Ceuta uae, . 099 . 098 - 093 -100} 98.0) 965) 91.6 98.8 
(1) Soya bean, erude. (See Foods.) 





‘No. 1913 base price. 
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CEMBr 
1926, AND YEAR, 1926—Continued IBER, 
Average prices ~ Index numbers (1913 = 100) 





Commodity . 


Oct., | Nov., | Dec., | Year, | Oct., | Nov., Dec,, | Year, 
1926 1936 1026 1926 1926 | 1926 | 1926 | 1926) 











CHEMICALS AND DRUGS—Con. | 


Chemicals—C ontinued. 
Potash, caustic, 88-92 per cent, per 
und, New York----..-....-....--- $0. 071 | $0.071 | $0.071 | $0.071 | 199.1 | 199.1 | 199.1 3, 
Sal soda, per 100 pounds, New York..-| .900| .900| .900] 1.012 | 150.0 | 150.0] 150.0, jg’, 
Soda ash, 58 per cent, light, per 100 - 
pounds, New York.....-.. apocebodees 2.290 | 2.200} 2290] 2,290 | 392.6 | 302.6 | 302.6) 2, 
Soda, bicarbonate, American, per 7 
pound, f. 0. b. works-_._....-. pgsidonp .019} .019| .019 | 019 | 175.0 | 175.0 | 175.0 | i759 
Soda, age kay = cent, solid, per 
pound, New York -..-.....-...--.--- .088 | .088| .038] . 257. 5 | 257.5 | 257.5) 957 
Soda, silicate of, 40°, per 100 pounds, = ; : ad 
New York 


EF ag ohn eA ge abet ob -750; 750) .750 |) .779 | 118.1] 1181] 1181 | jo¢ 



































OE LEE RR BE Be 18. 000 | 18.000 | 18.000 | 18.212} 81.8] 81.8] 81.8 gg 
Tallne inedible, packers’ prime, per | 7 
pound, Chicago. -.........--..----.-- 082 | .074} .073| .087| 115.8 | 105.1 | 1025] 123; 
Fertilizer materials..._..___........----|_..___.. Rabe Ss” SR Nees 103.6 | 104.4 | 105.4 
Acid Pome 16 per cent basis, bulk, * om. 108.1 
Der Ten er Inere.}. 3 is. di cence 8. 720 8. 500 8.500 | 9.5 113.4 | 110.4 | 110.4 | ja4¢ 
Ammonia, sulphate, double bags, per - 124.8 
100 pounds, New York--............- 2.500 | 2.550; 2.613) 2. 79.9] 81.6] 83.5) ¢ 
Comet bone, steamed, per ton, Chi- sr he. 
Sermiciny 2" SARE 5 emincatl: CROAT A TS 27.400 | 26.500 | 26.500 | 26.519 | 136.2 | 131.7 | 131.7) 1: 
Muriaie of potash, =< pr cent, K.C, ‘iors ale 
ags, per ton, New York.......... 35. 120 | 36.000 | 36. 400 5.1 92.3 | 94. 95. 5 | 
Phosphate rock, 68 per cent, per ton, Te me 
SG Be crit coc nnn nanncnnntinap 3.150 | 3.150} 3.150, 3.140] 924] 924] 924) 9 
Soda, miteete, 4 r cent, per 100 
pounds, New York -.............-.-. 2.420} 2.550 | 2.600) 2.550} 98.0} 103.3 | 105.3!) 103 
Tankage, 9 and 20 per cent, crushed, ; =e 
per ton, f. 0. b. Chicago. -----.------- 35. 750. | 35. 750 | 35.750 | 34. 608 | 153.0 | 153.0 | 153.0 | 1482 
Drugs and pharmaccuticals........| | | TIAN 182.5 | 182.4 | 182.4 | 192.7 
Acid, ge oo crystals, per 
pound, New York.-......:........... . 445 . 445 - 445 - 447 | 102.3 | 102.3 | 102.3 | 1027 
Acid, ater a U. 8. P., per 4 
AL , See ae . 295 . 295 . 295 j 96.7 | 96.7) 96.7) %2 
A ——s ey et pa U. 8. P., per - 
GEOR, NOW TOK... 5 inn swoccestens- 4.855 | 4.855 | 4.855] 4.855 | 194.3 | 1943] 194.3) 14 
= of “a powdered, per pound, : 
“cates ieedy 5 PRE TE TE AE ON . 210 . 210 . 210 -214| 883] 88.3) 88.3); 89.6 
Epsom salts, U. 8. P., in barrels, per ' 
100 pounds, New ¥ok............... 2.500} 2.350) 2.350| 2.474 | 227.3 | 213.6 | 213.6 | 2249 
Glycerin, refined, per pound, New 
Y EE RES EEE IS RMS Ft oe Ts . 300 . 300 . 300 . 275 | 152.2 | 152.2 | 152.2 | 139.7 
Cpium, natural, U. 8. P., per pound, | 
New i Pe ESE See 12. 000 | 12.000 | 12.000 | 12.000 | 199.4 | 199.41 199.4 1% 4 
a of hydrogen, 4-ounce bottles, 
oss, New York .-._............. 7.750 | 7.750!) 7.750 | 7.712 | 193.8 | 193.8 | 193.8 | 192.8 
Pheno (carbolic acid), U. 8S. P., per 
pound, New York..-..........-...._- -170} .170} .170| .197 | 154.7 | 154.7 | 154.7) 179.1 
Quinine, sulphate, manufacturers’ 
quotations, per ounce, New York....| .400 . 400 . 400 -431 | 182.1 | 182.1 | 182.1 | 19.2 
HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS._....|....- | 160.3 | 159.9 | 159.4 161.8 
po UT DRE CE, SS ee ea eee ae wee: 140,1 | 139.9 | 139.9 | 141.5 
Bedroom, average price, factory— 
ee + 30. 437 | 30. 437 | 30. 437 | 31. 039 Ri ® Mm |) 0 
0 ON RSS SO: SRE Ete 6.188 | 6.188] 6.188] 6.208 ‘ 1) (1) (?) 
Dresser, each............-.... vee ----| 40.010 | 40.010 | 40.010 | 40. 693 1) (1) (1) () 
eS MLR TER TR A 7.081 | 7.031] 7.031] 7.068}; (@) (1) (}) (!) 
Dining room, average price, factory— 
TN A 36. 615 | 36.615 | 36.615 | 36.912} @ | @ | @ | O 
Chairs, set of Six...._._.............. 48. 318 | 48.318 | 48.318 | 48. 561 t t (1) (?) 
Table, extension, each_...___...._.___ 31. 136 | 31,136 | 31.136 | 31.341} @ (0 (1) (') 
Kitchen, average Price, factory— 
Oabintt eames es F 33. 500 | 33. 500 | 33.500 | 33.500 | (1) ® @) | @) 
Chairs, per dozen _..................- 16. 500 | 16.500 | 16.500 | 16.667 | (%) (Ql (1) (') 
Refrigerated, ach —.-................. (%) 3) (3) wh, Po oN ee ee — 
Table, porcelain top, each__.___.__._. 6.500 | 6.500] 6.500] 6.500} () (+) (1) () 
Living room, average price, factory— 
“Ce Rae ad ae aw 40. 250 | 40.250 | 40. 250 | 40. 708 0 (1) 0 (') 
Davenport, each. ..........-....__-.. 64. 150 | 63.614 | 63.614 | 64.823 | (2 Is 1) (}) 
PRESS ETE EE SER Bae 18.972 | 18.972 | 18.972 ' 19.000! (‘) (1) (') 
1 No 1913 base price. 3 No quotation, 
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WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, OCTOBER, NOVEMBER, AND DECEMBER, 
Rk, 1926, AND YEAR, 1926—Continued 
) ' Average prices Index numbers (1913 = 100) 
— Commodity 
” Oct., | N ov.,| Dec., | Year, | Oct., | Nov.,| Dec., | Year, 
f 1926 1926 1926 1926 1926 1926 1926 1926 
HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS— 
Continued 
eS ning heck nkdhilo ns —- 4ck4-daatimedidlhcaissiinenttcwebinntabil Oita 226.5 | 225.4 | 223.1 | 228.0 
Blankets, factory— 
4,1 Cotton, colored, 2 pounds to the pair, 
8 6 ek nbn odd enn sitio pee ee $1. 235 | $1. 235 | $1. 235 | $1. 235 | 204.1 | 204.1 | 204.1) 204.1 
Wool, 4 to 5 pounds to the pair, per 
2.6 pound PE EE SERBS Se KE ae SA 1.313 | 1.313 1.313 1.349 | 171.7 | 171.7 | 171.7 176. 4 
Carpets, per yard, factory— 
5.0 A xminster, | SRE ES 3.120 | 3.120] 3.120] 3.120 | 232.9 | 232.9 | 232.9) 232.9 
Brussels, Bigelow $ Retencs dihboecdaly 3.072; 3.072] 2.976 | 3.064 | 237.8 | 237.8 | 230.3 237.2 
7, Wilton, Bigelow PES. 4 < SSN Gee TE ee 5.088 | 5.088 | 4.896] 5.072) 211.3 | 211.3 | 203.3 210.6 
Cutlery, factory— 
2.6 Carvers, 8-inch, per pair_..........._- 1.350 | 1.350] 1.350]! 1.350 | 180.0 | 180.0 | 180.0| 180.0 
Knives and forks, per gross_.......-_- 12. 500 | 12. 500 | 12.500 | 12.500 | 217.4 | 217.4 | 217.4 217.4 
32.8 Pails, galvanized-iron, 10-quart, per 
STON Hinnbnihad > oss dbp pon and 21. 800 | 21.800 | 20.700 | 21.903 | 148.6 | 148.6 | 141.1 149.3 
23.1 Sheeting, bleached, 10/4, per yard, 
9 factory— 
‘ PO ik sid saci ~~ <i hin enentigs . 408 . 386 . 382 .416 | 170.6 | 161.3 | 159.6 | 174.0 
4 8 ., © lie Sriram Eaaginii en adh 1, 140 1. 140 1. 140 1,140 | 294.5 | 294.5 | 204.5 294. 5 
mt Tableware, factory— 
R49 Dinner sets, per set— 
ae Semivitreous, 100 pieces_.........-- 19. 860 | 19. 860 | 19.860 | 19. 860 (4) (4) (4) () 
21 9 Vitreous, 104 pieces__..............- 45.700 | 45.700 | 45. 700 | 45.700 | 196.4 | 196.4 | 196.4 196. 4 
" Glass ee, 4-inch, per dozen____-- . 200 . 200 . 200 . 200 | 181.8 | 181.8 | 181.8] 181.8 
92.3 Glass pitchers, }¢-gallon, per dozen__-| 2.000} 2.000} 2.000 | 2.142 | 250.0 | 250.0 | 250.0 | 267.7 
: Glass tumblers, }4-pint, per dozen-__- . 180 . 180 . 180 - 183 | 150.0 | 150.0 | 150.0 | 152.7 
92,1 Plates, white granite, 7-inch, per 
et cnnhadecnmsinainoue se =a . 980 . 980 .980 | 211.5 | 211.5 | 211.5) 2115 
03.3 Teacups and saucers, white granite, 
EU, SEE LP 1.260 | 1.260 1.260 | 1.260 | 221.0 | 221.0 | 221.0; 221.0 
48,9 Ticking, Amoskeag, A. ©. A., 2.05 
pine yards to the pound, per yard, factory.| .200 . 200 . 190 . 205 | 148.6 | 148.6 | 141.2 | 152.0 
82.7 Tubs, galvanized-iron, No. 3, per 
27 iS ES MERE st aot 6.575 | 6.325 | 6.325 | 6.550 | 160.1 | 1540 | 154.0) 159.5 
- ME IPI taco canettentaine Ins cnercinicdsEeisscosodae-oliesimeconie tin aninitittia 118.6 | 117.7 | 117.8 | 123.9 
i RCL Senn Fpeere er, Geet A eT SARE ME ed 107.1 | 113.6 | 123.3 | 115.9 
4.3 Bran, per ton, Minneapolis__........_- 21. 625 | 23.750 | 26.000 | 23.084 | 117.7 | 129.3 | 141.6 125.7 
be Cottonseed meal, prime, per ton, 
89. 0 ING SS ae ee Se 5: 5 ee ee 24. 250 | 23.750 | 25.750 | 28.542 | 85.6] 83. 91.0} 100.8 
ial Linseed meal, per ton, New York..-.-_-_- 48. 400 | 47.500 | 47.500 | 47.731 | 170.3 | 167.2 | 167.2 | 168.0 
224.9 Mill feed, middlings, standard, per 
397 Ce a ee 22. 688 | 24.625 | 27.188 | 23.430 | 116.6 | 126.6 | 139.8 120.5 
ail i te. ess OT et eo ee 136.0 | 136.3 | 136.3 | 137.3 
199, 4 Calf, chrome, B grade, per square foot, 
. Boston eh teh. onuvdinetgesthcdune . 450 . 450 - 450 . 453 | 166.9 | 166.9 | 166.9 168, 1 
Ye. Glazed kid, top grade, per square foot, 
= in Sp Lek alte SAR Saale BG palate Pigeon - 675 . 675 . 675 . 675 | 269.6 | 269.6 | 269.6 269. 6 
179.1 Harness, California, oak, No. 1, per 
P TO SND inc iin a shin wine hm rdu . 431 431 431 - 437 | 107.5 | 107.5 | 107.5 | 1089 
196, 2 Side, black, chrome, B grade, per square 
161.8 foot, Boston inate dhbndin gs GtcpiiGepartin ss - 250 . 250 . 250 -253'| 97.7) 97.7) 97.7 99.0 
1415 Sole, per pound— 
Oak, in sides, middle weight, tannery 
PN oo ie tk ombateloam the . 350 . 350 - 350 353 | 117.4 | 117.4 | 117.4 118.5 
) Oak, scoured backs, heavy, Boston...| .430| .430| .430] .438| 95.8] 95.8] 95.8| 97.7 
0) Union, middle weight, New York....| .423 430} .430| .429| 105.3 | 107.2| 107.2) 106.8 
0) WN recess acti irl oe tt et 156.8 | 156.9 | 157.6 | 171.5 
‘ Box board, per ton, f. 0. b. mill— 
OMe er eit 36. 234 | 36.234 | 38.328 | 39.008| @) | @ i 0 
\) Manila lined chip............-...---- 46. 134 | 46.134 | 48.228 | 48. 916 © (i , : 
() 85-pound test liner................--- 59. 400 | 59.400 | 64.350 | 61.298 | @ Q 1 Q 
, aper— 
Newsprint, roll, per pound, f. o. b. 
() wt RE SASS an secs .0385| .035| .035| .035 | 166.8 | 166.8 | 166.8 | 166.8 
7. bison mani a 0. 1, jute, per 
() d, New York...) .091} .092] .003} .110 | 187.1 | 187.5 | 189.6] 226.0 
') Wood } hy sulphite, domestic, un- 
0) bleached, per 100 pounds, New York..| 2.750! 2.750! 2.750! 2,865 | 123.6 | 123,61 123.6] 1288 
































) 
(1) 1 No 1913 base price, 
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WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, CCTOBER, NOVEMBER, AND DECEM BER 
1926, AND YEAR, 1926—Continued ’ 








Average prices Index numbers (1913= |) 





Commodity { ; ) ima st 


Oct., | Nov., | Dec., | Year, | Oct., | Nov.,| Dec., | Year 
1926 1926 1926 1926 1926 1926 1926 | 192 


| <0 
a 


MISCELLANEOUS—Continued 


Other miscellaneous._.._._.._......-..|_.._..__|___-.--|._-._. Rae 103.9 | 101.2) 99.5) 1079 
Buriap, 104-ounee, 40-inch, per yard, 








i SS Ce SE Ee | $0.092 | $0.087 | $0.095 | $0.092 | 114.6 | 108.0) 118.3) 1143 
Cylinder oil, gallon, refinery— 
Oklahoma, medium, filtered stock_..| . 180 . 180 . 180 . 180 (1) (1) (1) (1) 
Pennsylvania, 600, filtered, D--___.__- . 248 . 245 . 245 . 259 @) (1) () (1) 
Hemp, manila, fair, current, shipment, ‘ 
per pound, New York....._.....-...- . 150 . 153 . 155 . 148 | 162.0) 164.8 | 167.2 | 159.3 
Jute, raw, medium grade, per pound, 
W@W ns Settee bi Ge . 065 065 . 070 . 090 97.2 97.2 | 104.6 133.9 
Lubricating oil, paraffin, 903 gravity, 
per gallon, New York.___........._-- . 240 . 240 . 240 . 240 | 168.4 | 1684] 168.4 = 163.4 
Rope, pure manila, best grade, per 
mound, New: Terk. 2... i . 240 240 . 240 . 251 | 168.6 | 163.6 | 163.6 171.3 
Rubber, per pound, New York— 
Para, island, fime_._.____- S> ROWE. . 333 . 286 . 256 380} 41.2} 35.4] 31.8 47, i 
Plantation, ribbed, smoked, sheets___| .427 - 401 . 383 487 | 52.1) 48.81 46.6 59.3 
Sisal, Mexican, current shipment, per 
P pound, New York_______- 1) aa - 090 - 086 . 083 . O91 | 208.8 | 199.1 | 192.6 209.7 
oap— 


Laundry, per 100 cakes, Cincinnati__| 4.125 | 4.125 | 4.125 4.125 | 133.8 | 133.8 | 133.8 | 3.8 

Laundry, per 100 cakes, Philadelphia_| 4. 851 4. 851 4. 851 4.851 | 137.5 | 137.5 | 137.5 7.5 
Starch, laundry, bulk, per pound, New 

fee See eee ee eS . 058 . 058 . 058 . 058 | 157.5 | 157.5 | 157.5 159.7 
Tobaeco— 

Plug, per pound, New York__.___.-- . 696 . 696 . 696 - 696 | 179.0 | 179.0 | 179.0) 179.9 

Smoking, l-ounce bags, per gross, 

ge | CU CRS Se ae 8. 320 8. 320 8. 320 8.320 | 147.5 | 147.5 | 147.5 147.5 


Producers’ goods ° 


aoe ae 152.4 | 150.1 | 148.6 153.4 
Sp sth bing 127.1 | $26.1 | 126.9 18.1 


eibin~-bocdhekirhigth-da-d-=-d-ar-h-, | ----2fo 2. 158,8 | 168.7 | 158.2 | 161.8 
ALL COMMODITIES (404 price series)|____.___|_._._.._|--_.--. j------oef 49,7 | 148.1] 447.2) 151.0 


CPt EVE I 


Consumers’ goods ° 
































; No 1913 iad price. * Federal Reserve Board grouping. 
Trend of Wholesale Prices in the United States, 1801 
to 1926 


HE trend of wholesale prices in the United States since the 
beginning of the last century is shown by the figures in the 
following table. The index numbers for the years 1801 to 

1840 are arithmetic means of unweighted relative prices of com- 
modities, as published on pages 235 to 248 of Bulletin No. 367 of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. They were originally computed by 
Alvin H. Hansen of the University of Minnesota on prices in the year 
1825 as the base, but are here converted to the 1913 base in conformity 
with the bureau’s practice. 

For the years 1801 to 1815 the index numbers were constructed 
from monthly quotations of commodities appearing in the Boston 
Gazette, and for the years 1816 to 1825 from quotations in ihe 
Boston Patriot. The index numbers for 1825 to 1840 were made 
from monthly prices at New York as published in the report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury for 1863. The quotations were taken for 
the first of each month, or as close thereto as possible. When 4 
range of prices was shown, the arithmetic mean of the quotations 
was used. The average annual price for each commodity was found 
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by adding the monthly quotations and dividing the sum by the 
number of months for which quotations were given. For some years 
‘4 was not possible to obtain quotations for all months. The Boston 
quotaten include 79 commodities and the New York quotations 63 
commodities. ; 

The index numbers for 1841 to 1889 also are arithmetic averages of 
unweighted relative prices and have been taken from the Report of 
Committee on Finance of the United States Senate on Wholesale 
Prices, Wages, and Transportation, March 3, 1893 (52d Cong., 2d 
sess., Rept. No. 1394, Pt. I, p. 9). As originally published, these fig- 
ures were computed with 1860 as the base year. They are here 
changed to 1913 as 100. The prices used are im currency and the 
number of commodities varies from approximately 150 in the earlier 
years to 250 in the later years of the period. 

' The mdex numbers from 1890 to 1926 are the bureau’s regular 
weighted series. In using the data in this table it should be borne in 
mind that the figures in the three series here joined are not strictly 
comparable, since they are based on different lists of commodities in 
diferent markets and are, moreover, unweighted for the years prior 
to 1890. It is believed, however, that they reflect with a fair degree 
of accuracy wholesale price ehanges in general over the period stated. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES, 1801 TO 1926 















































[1913—= 100] 
a - i = —— ~ oS 
Index |! ‘ Index || Index 
Year number |}; Year number { Year number 
Ppl I on 2 A led he 162 | 1943 ipteer Renee Wart! Bad) EN Ret AES 82 
Dee, TES BS 1G) Udit.  . §)  SRRRWER IE Ree 81 
ete GS: 196 6 200B = nh oer RNR, 2 81 
7: SMe LAB St RES E 407 7 3008208) TEES OS if ee 4 83 
TS RE RPS Oy 9 Te Te” ers eee SE RNR Sst 83 
iad, (Patella fT... by Reale aiaser 80. 5 
7 ea. ee SPE BOOM i rabecc. camatd "E “2"** SEES PTT NY Me 80.0 
 tbae haa SR BEI ap mln nm aan sniie or aa 74.8 
ee ae 7S Eee RS eae RIBS separa? 76. 6 
GT. ade a | SRE em eae pees SL Rae sae 68. 7 
eo... 160) HOBBS bd EL 4. bn SRR 70.0 
ER ae Te Fo Wepee ees Pree er tom © SRR ets 66. 7 
Pa, a gla 2 we ntee....--,-.--.. of, ete: 66.8 
| Se Se ee ee o aS” ASR ee oe ON i> ‘yt Ree 69.6 
PS Se 20 te itln’ «vince Rien ll A a Saee 74.9 
ye al eR IRR act Sf = SRR. 2 ee RTT pes 80.5 
1817 ; TE oo eer aE OO NONE 2 5 as..-i tk 79.3 
500 Tr SRR +.:ci ccmnieetetirs st seeunapainie $4. 4 
a ONE de oo Sec ccs 8” GR a ERE arene 85.5 
Meee WE. as eccccisspacs: ke ~ sh SR ROSIN 5 625 85. 6 
> SS Seer te TOOT OONE= 4 --5-=.--22.5: 86. 2 
Be MNO 4s iak tines, ~~ } TRESS SPS RRRS RRR 88. 6 
10% |} 1868... co cccccce.--- 2 0. — 2 cRRReRSs an 93.5 
SOD: (PW occ ctaccccceabeg 168 |) 1908____._-- PES: i 90. | 
4 Ree Le ie ST ah aarp 96. 9 
3 See ee Pp . SS res 100.9 
WU Sanctinctsecuccees |g oT SACRE 93.0 
2 8. ET aR eR OL PTT eget: 99. 1 
aE te 190 1) 10882 5... ee 100. 0 
Eo See ae eae RT a ctl le 98. 1 
Me Mee cc ee Ea oe 100.8 
o ” eae. Ser ae ee 126.8 
102 WP 08I5 155. sis 3 NS gp OMB Sysiile. 2... 177.2 
Rey aga “| se eee 194.3 
108 | 1877_.....--.- Anandded 20. SORRV Settee es. 206. 4 
MB MIB 63 .a- ogy 80 | BO anh soy Lag 226. 2 
(nea erences, Ws a ce 146.9 
116 fl 1080... cJ2i9. 52. 3, REPRE 148.8 
SE RR RE lene Oe wndthal onnncnanny 153.7 
166 1) FOBP. 2. py eee 149.7 
to. - era anne 93 |}, 1926..........--....--2. 158, 7 
95 | ME note secede og ge Dell idle SPE BSS 151.0 
| ; 














COST OF LIVING 








Changes in Cost of Living in the United States 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics has secured data on cost of liy- 
ing for December, 1926. These data, together with the data 
that have been given in previous reports, are shown in the 

tables following. The information is based on actual prices secured 
from merchants and dealers for each of the periods named. The 
prices of food and of fuel and light (which include coal, wood, gas. 
electricity, and kerosene) are furnished the bureau in accordance with 
arrangements made with establishments through personal visits of 
the bureau’s agents. In each city food prices are secured from 15 to 
25 merchants and dealers, and fuel and light prices from 10 to 15 
firms, including public utilities. All other data are secured by 
special agents of the bureau who visit the various merchants, dealers, 
and agents and secure the figures directly from their records. Four 
quotations are secured in each city (except in Greater New York, 
where five are obtained) on each of a large number of articles of 
clothing, furniture, and miscellaneous items. The number of houses 
and apartments for which basic rental figures are shown vary in the 
different cities approximately in proportion to population, the num- 
ber per city, in round numbers, ranging from 400 to 2,000. 

In Table 1 are given index numbers, with 1913 as the base or 100, 
showing changes in the total cost of living in the United States from 
1913 to December, 1926. 


TaBLe 1.-INDEX NUMBERS SHOWING CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN THE 
UNITED STATES, 19138 TO DECEMBER, 1926 





























| 

Index Index | Index 

Date num- Date num- Date | num- 

bers bers | bers 
| * —- 
Average, 1913 ____._.- | 200.0 || May, 1921............... 130. 4 | December, 1923... ...._- 173.2 
December, 1914. .....__- 103. 0 || September, 1921....____- 177. 3 |} March, 1924_........___- 170. 4 
December, 1915......_-- 105. 1 |} December, 1921......__- 174. 3 || June, 1924.-.._...._.__.-. 169. 1 
December, 1916.....___- 118. 3 || March, 1922....._....__- 166.9 || September, 1924... ___._. 170.6 
December, 1917......_.- 142. 4 |i Jume, 1922-............_- 166. 6 || December, 1924..........) 172.5 
December, 1918... .- “..| 174.4 || September; 1922... ._.. 166. 3 || June, 1925.............-- 173.5 
Sete 1088.5 sos.-- 177.3 |; December, 1922.......-- 169. 5 || December, 1925-...__--- 177.9 
December, 1919. -...._-- 199. 3 || March, 1923........_._.- 168. 8 || June, 1926..........._.-- 174.8 
See re 216. 5 |} June, 1923__._._....-.--- 169. 7 || December, 1926. ....___- 175.6 

December, 1920........--| 200.4 || September, 1923........- 172. 1 | 








Table 2 shows the per cent of change in cost of living from June, 
1920, December, 1925, and June, 1926, respectively, to December, 
1926, in 32 cities, and in the United States, as determined by a con- 
solidation of the figures for the 32 cities. 

In the period from June, 1920, which represents the peak, to Decem- 
ber, 1926, all of the 32 cities show decreases ranging from 14.2 to 23./ 
per cent, the average being 18.9 per cent. 
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In the year interval December, 1925, to December, 1926, all of the 
cities, with the exception of Cincinnati, show decreases ranging from 
0.2 per cent to 2.9 per cent, Cincinnati showing an increase of 0.7 
er cent. 
, In the six months interval June, 1926, to December, 1926, 23 of the 
cities show increases ranging from 0.1 per cent to 1.5 per cent; 8 
show decreases ranging from 0.1 per cent to 1.2 per cent; while 1 city, 
Memphis, shows no change. 


TaBLE 2-—PER CENT OF CHANGE IN COST OF LIVING IN SPECIFIED CITIES FROM 
JUNE, 1920, DECEMBER, 1925, AND JUNE 1926, TO DECEMBER, 1926 





















































Per cent of increase (+) or Per cent of increase (+) or 
decrease (—) from— decrease (—) from— 
; Decem- . Decem- 
City June, June, City June, June, 
1920, to | Pet, 1925,} 1996, to 1920, to | Per, 1925,) 1996, to 
Decem- sien har Decem- Decem- eounien Decem- 
ber, 1926 1926” ber, 1926 ber, 1926 1926 ’ | ber, 1926 
Atlanta. --.-------- —20. 0 —1.3 +0.1 || New Orleans___-__- —14.2 —0.8 +1.3 
Baltimore....-.---. — 16.7 —1.4 +.1 || New York..._.___- —17.9 —1.7 +.8 
Birmingham ....--- —17.0 —1.2 +.3 || Norfolk. ........... —21.4 —1.0 +.9 
pee a ree —18.4 —1.6 +1.5 || Philadelphia______- —14.6 —.2 +.9 
pS ae —17.1 —.6 +.4 || Pittsburgh_.....__. —14.7 —1.0 +.8 
Chieago....<...-... —16. 6 —.9 +.7 || Portland, Me.____- —18.5 —.6 +11 
Cincinnati......... —15.8 +.7 +1.0 || Portland, Oreg____- —22. 6 —1.1 +.3 
Cleveland......---- —17.6 —.7 —.2 || Richmond-.---_--_-- —17.0 —1.2 —.3 
DRT idaescnecee —19.9 —1.7 +.6 || St. Louis_.........- —16.4 —.4 +.3 
DetrelSs cicdcss cess —22. 0 —2.0 —.3 || San Francisco-----_- —17.5 —1.8 +.6 
Oe eae —19. 6 —2.1 +.8 || Savannah__..._.__- —23.4 —-1.5 —.1 
Indianapolis. ---.... —18. 6 —-1.5 +.3 || Seranton.........-- —14.3 —1.7 +.6 
Jackson ville. ......- 16. 3 —.2 =. 3.1) Seattle. :........... —19.7 —1.5 —.2 
Kansas City......- —23.7 —2.4 —1.2 || Washington..._..-- —17.5 —.8 +.3 
Los Angeles_....... —14. 6 —2.9 +.6 
Memphis. ........- —18, 1 —1.7 () Average, United 
Minneapolis... _._. —17.6 —1.7 —1.2 States......... —18.9 —1.3 +.5 
Mobile............. —-18.8 —.2 +1.1 
1 No change. 


Table 3 shows the changes in each item of expenditure in 19 cities 
from December, 1914, to December, 1926. Figures for certain months 
are omitted from Tables 3 and 4 to curtail space. 

A study of this table shows that in the past six months the cost of 
food increased in 24 cities and decreased in 8; clothing increased in 1 
city and decreased in 31; rent increased in 10, decreased in 21, and 
remained stationary in 1 city; fuel and light increased in 29 and 
decreased in 3 cities; house-furnishing goods decreased in all 32 
cities; while miscellaneous increased in 19, decreased in 4, and showed 
no change in 9. 

In studying this and the following tables it should be borne in 
mind that the figures for the 19 cities in Table 3 are based on the 
prices prevailing in December, 1914, the figures for the 13 cities in 
Table 4 are based on the prices prevailing in December, 1917, while 
the figures for the United States, shown in Table 5, are a summari- 
zation of the figures in Tables 3 and 4, computed on a 1913 base. 
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TaBLe 3.—CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN.19 CITI@S, DECEMBER, 1914, To 
DECEMBER, 1926 


Baltimore, Md. 


































































































Per eent of increase over December, 1914, in expenditure for— 
Date H | hey 
a. Cloth- Fuel and| -20"°° | Miscel-| )) 
Pood ing Rent light pt laneous | items 
! ; 
= 
I Be od { 14,1. a7 19.2 0.55 5.6 11,4 | 114 
Po EERE EE Rie ee 20. 9 24.0 9 9.1 26. 4 18.5 | Kk 
December, 1987_....55:.222225...-52224 | 64.4 52.1 3.0 25. 5 60.8 5A. 3 | 51.3 
Degephen, BGAB.. . ciscicmewssccccscccice 06.4 107.7 13.8 46.0 122.3 78.7 84.7 
. 0 See anes eats 91.1 128. 9 16.8 37.1 134. 6 $2.8 | 84 0 
je lle 5 lagi IS Ese | 92.5 177.4 25.8 48.1 167.0 99.4) 4 
i ee obasslilel 110.9} 191.3 41.6 57.6 191.8) 1b4 |) 114: 
December, 1920_-..-.---- ESR ME AE se 5.6 159.5 49.5 79.0 181.9 112.9 96,8 
pO Se Aa ES ees Gane Seer ae | 43.4 123. 2 63.0 70. 9 147.5 111.8 77.4 
pe ee ee | 46.9 88.6 64.7 $5.5 123. 7 108. 6 73,9 
PO Ss Sat ocn a dc anss)<.~ ensue | 39.9 738.9 65. 4 84.8 113. 3 104, 4 | 67.8 
eee es ER Beer ae eee | 46.1 80.5 66.9 94.9 116.6 102. 6 70.9 
EES, Sets, os hon c aw ocednr omen 46. 5 81.4 69. 6 91.6 127.5 i03. 8 72.( 
ree... tba. ca oc aieeebaad 50.6 81.8 71.9 93.5 130. 2 105.2 | 74.8 
FOR: RS a ! 44.0 78.3 72,4 84.8 129. 4 169.9 | 71.9 
December, 1924__..._.___-- ES TSS 53.0 76. 2 72.2 88. 7 125. 7 107.1 74.8 
NS ER a ES ee eer 57.7 76.0 72.0 85.3 122.8 111.0 7.3 
Speen Der, Meee... < - a cn penned | 66. 2 76. 2 72.2 90.9 122. 1 111.6 81,9 
pS RE es ee eee eee har 62.2 73.0 71.3 89.8 112.8 111.2 ; 78.4 
penean ber, BS26. . .. . bss ban send 63.0 72. 5 70.6 -87.3 110. 5 112. 3 | 78. 
| 
Bosten, Mass. 
| | 
Becomber; M16:.... 5255-25 5ccecsee | 103 6.6 10.1 11 8.4 1.6 | L6 
een OK, See... 8 a sc eeccas | 18.0 21.9 a 10. 5 26. 3 15.7 15.7 
CS agli engin gacaraet aa 45.8 47.5 Ps he 29.2 58. 4 38. 1 8.1 
pp SS Seren ante oe 74.9 117.5 2.8 56. 6 137. 6 62.0 70.6 
 § 22 ee eS. © ae ee aa 67.9 137.9 5.1 55.0 153. 7 64.8 23 
pS EE ae SO eS eee 80. 8 192.4 12.2 63. 2 198. 7 81.1 | 92.3 
MD, Gs oso aose esac sck snc acwes suse 105.9 211.1 16. 2 83.6 233. 7 91.8 11.7 
IR aa ee ee reaps 74.4 192.7 25.8 106. 0 226. 4 96. 6 97.4 
I i i a 41.9 150.3 29.8 97.8 171.2 96, 2 74.4 
pe ee eee 50. 4 106. 3 33.8 98. 5 136. 9 93.0 70.2 
MN I ye 5s sca om tighten ninth Satin Ak | 32.5 96. 7 34.4 92.5 124. 2 89.5 59. f 
I I oe over ao wens asinine 6 al 44.9 92.0 36.7 99.9 133. 6 87.8 65.1 
Sees eee 2 ej co ES 39.7 93.9 46.2 88.8 150.5 89.2 63.5 
December, 1923_......- fei 48.8 92. 6 47.0 97.0 148. 2 93.0 69.4 
ania ne cnn eh eee oan ' 87.9 91.2 50.7 90.7 136.9 88, 0 63.2 
pS ee See see ee | 47.8 89.1. 52. 4 93.7 138. 1 85.9 | 67.3 
I ece-c-<iin ws rtinierntndiceripig ated i eithile 44.5 88.9 52.9 90. 4 136. 9 86. 3 65.8 
Dhscgen ham, 8986. | 60.'6 87.8 54.0 107.2} 136.7 91.0 74.7 
An SEP ae SST 51.5 85.9 53.2 94.4 133.1 91.0 69.4 
Weoomber, 1096. _ .... 22.22.2222. 2... 56.6 85.3 53.5 98.7 129.6 92.3 71.9 
| 
Buffalo, N. Y 
S| EA AT AE Lee 2. 4 8.9 1.2 1.3 7.1 3.5 3.5 
Dibeormeen, DMG. 2 30. 1 29.6 4.7 9.3 24.1 24.4 24. 
pS Se EE = eee TM. 64.1 58.5 9.4 23.5 50.2 61.1 51. 
DE ai se ee anke 87.8 123.1 20. 7 49.3 106.3 76.0 80. § 
Sa, BE Lok - 4364-5- 535 - 82.9 140.7 28.0 61.9 198.1 78.7 84.2 
inc c coche n stinn dw hkoden 04.7 190. 8 29.6 55.7 165. 4 90. 3 102. 
Pk A ETS PER Le ee: 115.7 210.6 46.6 69.8 199.7 101.9 121.5 
pS I, “SEE SE NT 2° 78.5 168. 7 48.5 74.9 189. 2 107.4 101.7 
sabe bp oO SS eles Mls 37.7 131.6 61.1 73.9 151.3 107.8 80.3 
Decepaber, $081 2... - n,n es 4 60.8 96. 5° 61.7 79.7 124.7 103.0 76.8 
DE, Mc linnticsiniadplie hin ac ceubsiced 33.5 83. 6 64.7 78.8 108. 0 97.9 68. 6 
I Ti a 48.8 81.4 64.9 115.7 112.8 97.5 73.9 
pe, Seer A. coe es Bees LS 41.6 83. 4 70.0 119.1 127.9 100. 5 74.1 
BOORNUE DOE, BOs: 6s si cen nts cckome~ ded 51.9 83.8 71.8 120. 4 127.5 102. 5 78.6 
BE SII ssa inci chicesteceeciahnmiiakstnee asse-ndigpeanlannall 39.5 81.7 76.3 116. 6 121.0 101.9 73 9 
pO ee ey een ae 51.6 79.9 76.8 117.9 121.0 100. 9 77.8 
OE RENE SOT ee eS: 52.0 80.3 79. 1 115.5 119. 5 107.7 79.1 
PG BREE oan i ccsensda nb eusascee 66. 5 79.8 79.5 117.9 118. 2 107.9 84.8 
pS ee ec ee ae Oe 60.9 76. 7 78.1 127.3 113. 6 110. 6 82.8 
I SIS cacti. dele ttdibeinee satin ate stna'e 63.6 74.6 77.4 127.1 110. 2 112.5 83. 
1 Decrease. 
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.3LE Be -CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 19 CITIES, DECEMBER, 1914, TO 
» DECEMBER, 1926—Continued 


Chicago, Il. 








































































Per cent of increase over December, 1914, in expenditure for— 
Date 
- House- * 
Cloth- Fuel and re Miscel- All 
Food ing Rent | light _ meow laneous | items 
December, 1016.--..-.----------------- 2.75 7.5 19.1 19.9 5.9 3.0 3.0 
December, 1916...-.-.--.------ ler fiekinte: 25. 2 24. 2 Pe 6.6 20.0 19. 5 19.5 
December, SRT SE ea I I 53. 4 50. 6 14 19.3 47.5 41.8 41.8 
ees SS ee 78. 7 138. 9 2. 6 37. 1 108. 9 58. 7 72. 2 
lll MRIS 73.3] 157.1 8.0 35.7 | 126.9 61.7 74.5 
il ctl te apie a nomdo ones 93. 1 224. 0 14.0 40. 1 176. 0 84.3 100. 6 
SE lS a 120. 0 205. 3 35. 1 62. 4 215.9 87.5 114.6 
cian emrgmondsecagn = as 70. 5 158. 6 48.9 83. 5 205. 8 96. 5 93.3 
lr DR Riin~mnp aw aur < ccna ano = n0 41.9 122. 7 78. 2 65. 3 162. 4 98. 5 78.4 
8 AE li Re GS ie Ti. 48. 3 74.3 83. 9 69.4} 133.7 94. 5 72.3 
i ihe cobarunneesinpeegoc ces 41.6 63. 0 87. 4 55. 4 108. 87.9 65. 0 
December, 1922_........_- Sp Lod ow RD» 44.8 67. 5 88. 9 65. 6 120. 4 86. 7 68. 0 
8 i AE a ae 45. 1 72. 2 92. 1 64.9 133. 1 87.7 69.6 
il, ccs cates on cae~ eaten sas 52. 5 76. 0 95. 4 59. 3 132. 9 88. 1 83.7 
ha ntine canmogaon aah 47.9 72. 6 104. 4 53. 0 122. 2 90. 7 72.6 
A i on cae ao wd 56. 2 67.8 105. 8 56. 1 121.9 90. 7 75.3 
kD epeucnd 61.4 65.8 105. 6 53.9 118. 1 93.9 77.1 
EE i I ae AED 69. 4 65. 3 104.4 65, 8 118. 5 93.9 80. 6 
in sae cte ate wo ogn og as ob 67.2 62.7 99. 5 55. 4 112. 4 94.3 77.8 
Site a Ae neg la ie 69. 6 61.9 96. 7 64.4 109. 2 95. 7 79.0 












Cleveland, Ohio 
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December, 1916.............-- ue Sa) i 
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1.4 2.0 0. 1 0. 3 4.7 14 
26. 4 18. 0 -9 10.6 19.7 19.1 
54. 3 43.7 11.3 26. 8 47.8 42.9 
79. 4 102. 6 16. 5 51.9 102. 4 67. i 
79. 7 125, 2 21.8 47.9 117.0 74.7 
92. 9 171.2 39. 9 62. 9 165. 5 85. 9 

118. 7 185. 1 47.3 90. 3 186. 5 117.9 
71.7 156. 0 80. 0 94. 5 176. 8 134. 0 
37. 4 124. 0 88. 1 89. 6 133. 6 129. 6 
40.9 85. 8 81.2 103. 8 100. 8 123. 2 
34. 6 72.4 69. 6 102, 2 87.8 110.7 
41.1 70. 9 74.0 116.3 104. 8 109. 4 
42.1 77. 6 73. 8 151. 6 129. 6 108. 1 
43. 6 79. 6 78. 7 147.0 129. 3 113. 1 
37. 2 78. 4 77.7 142. 6 118.0 112.7 
46, 2 72.9 78. 6 144. 1 113. 4 112.1 
53. 8 71.9 76. 8 143. 9 111.9 112.3 
58. 3 71.9 75. 6 168. 8 113.4 111.5 
60. 0 70. 7 71.6 162. 3 106. 1 111.9 
58. 7 68. 3 71.8 170.7 105. 3 112.7 
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Detroit, Mich. 



























4.1 2.3 2.1 1.6 8.7 3. 5 
26. 5 18. 9 17.5 9.9 24. 5 22.3 
59. 7 46.7 32. 6 30. 2 50. 4 49.9 
82. 5 113.8 39. 0 47.6 107. 3 72. 6 
86, 4 125. 2 45. 2 47.6 129. 3 80. 3 
99. 5 181.8 60. 2 57.9 172. 6 100. 1 

132. 0 208. 8 68. 8 74.9 206. 7 141.3 
75. 6 176. 1 108. 1 104. 5 184.0 144.0 
41.1 134. 1 101. 4 83. 6 134.0 140.1 
47.3 $2. 5 91.1 77. 5 96. & 130. 7 
43. 1 81.4 86. 9 75. 2 76.0 121.3 
44.8 79.9 92.1 95. 5 81.1 121. 5 
46.7 84.0 96. 9 87.3 105. 7 124.2 
47.5 85. 3 107. 5 84.9 105. 3 128. 4 
45.5 82.3 105. 6 81.8 103. 4 127. 2 
49.7 76. 1 103. 8 82.7 98. 1 125. 4 
60. 6 75. 2 98. 7 78. 9 94. 1 124.7 
68. 1 74.8 97.7 101. 1 93. 7 122. § 
65. 7 73. 4 95. 5 76. 4 91.8 122. 5 
63. 8 71.0 95. 5 86. 8 88. 7 121.6 
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TABLE 3.—CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 19 CITIES, DECEMBER, 


DECEMBER, 1926—Continued 1914, TO 


Houston, Tez. 
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TaBLE 3.—CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 19 CITIES, DECEMBER 
DECEMBER, 1926—Continued » 104, TO 


Mobile, Ala. 
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TaBLE 3.—CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 19 CITIES, DECEMBER, 1914, TO 
DECEMBER, 1926—Continued 


Philadelphia, Pa. 































































































Per cent of increase over December, 1914, in expenditure for— 
Date | House- 
, Cloth- | Fuel and) : Miscel- Ail 
Food ing | Rent | hight Berend laneous | iters 
eS a ee eo 0.3 3.6 10.3 10.8 6.9 1,2 1.2 D 
NS ig ll TEC RIE Se 18.9 16.0 17 5.4 19.9 14,7 14.7 I 
SE 05) ont een coca gamgeonehe 54.4 51.3 2.6 21.5 49. 8 43.8 43.8 I 
as ih cmap aedp antigen cote 80. 7 111.2 8.0 47.9 107.7 67.5 73.9 L 
pa EE TaD Ria TORII 75. 5 135. 9 11.3 43.3 117.8 7i.2 76.2 J 
I il on, oc em ainginneccesdad 7.2 190.3 16.7 51.3 162, 8 88. 6 96.5 ] 
ea RE le Aaa IE: Rielle: ES! 101.7 219.6 28. 6 66.8 187, 4 102. 8 113, J 
pe ll I Rag SaaS 68. 1 183. 5 38.0 96. 0 183. 4 122.3 100.7 I 
Peed ah ilk PERS ea RSF 37.8 144.7 44.2 85. 6 135. 5 119.2 79,8 I 
I ed new nbe 43.9 104. 6 48.1 92.0 101. 6 116. 2 74,3 I 
a ti EM lt al A Hae BET 38. 1 89.5 49. 6 85. 7 90. 0 112.3 68.2 J 
ns wipe 43.4 7.6 52.9 93. 0 96. 9 110.7 70.7 I 
life Eat Rl nN 8 42.7 87.6 58. 1 89. 9 110.8 112.4 72.1 J 
el ar ED Sea PAR 45.1 88. 2 66.9 102, 2 111.6 112.0 14.7 ] 
a lh ATER ar 39.3 85. 5 72.4 91.7 102. 3 110.7 71.5 J 
EE al I IE fad 46. 4 84.4 75. 3 94.8 100. 5 117.6 76.1 ] 
cute ae al IR ais aaa 51.3 83. 8 76.0 7.0 98,9 117.6 77.6 d 
SP ns 62. 0 83. 6 77-1 100. 5 & 117.6 82.6 
on el FT RS Ae Si SS Be 56. 6 82. § 77.1 98. 3 93. 7 120. 6 80.6 d 
pS a ee ek eee Mi 61.2 80.3 77.3 98. 5 92.3 121.5 82.3 
Portland, Me. 
pT | EIT SE 12.0 2.1 0.2 0.4 6.2 10.4 10.4 
ne  ccae 18. 6 9.7 .6 11.4 20. 9 13.8 13.8 
oS es he eo ode 49. 8 32.8 2.4 28.9 43.5 38. 0 38.0 
RRS a SI SSE AIS i 86. 8 85. 8 2.5 67.7 110. 8 65. 6 72.2 
Pe RR Sia pga 80. 6 103. 8 5.7 58. 4 126. 4 72.1 74.3 
RE all es er aa Bo 91.9 148. 5 10.7 69.8 163. 7 83. 2 91.6 
ERG Rl SR Stet A 114.5 165. 9 14.5 83.9 190. 3 89. 4 107.6 
ERTIES. Se i SRE Be 78. 7 147.8 20. 0 113. 5 191. 2 94.3 93. 1 
nan ee ee en wo ae 46.7 116.3 23.1 96. 8 152. 2 94. 1 72.1 
ee ee weccda 54.8 88. 1 26. 6 94.0 123. 6 91.2 69.2 
Fa ll i ll le Ras TE 39.9 76.7 24. 8 96. 1 108. 1 88. 2 59.7 
ss in on. ck aw aes ae 49. 1 74.8 30. 7 94. 7 114. 2 88. 0 64. | 
ee da ere. oe 45.3 77.3 27.3 94.9 129. 7 88. 0 63.3 
pS TI ak IE Bechet cas & §2.3 76.7 31.7 100. 0 130. 2 89.3 66.9 
ye REE ER Sa nS 44.1 75.4 27.4 96. 2 126. 7 87.9 62.4 
ERE Ee. Sates en ame 52.4 75.0 28.8 99. 6 126. 0 87.2 66.0 
RS ei Sa Ee anata Bs §2. 2 75.0 25. 5 95.8 126. 0 87.8 65.3 
pO, SSE Sh caleipges & 64. 5 74.0 24.4 100. 3 126. 9 87.6 70.3 
pe Re EN Se © 58.7 71.7 23. 7 100. 5 121. 88. 4 67.3 
po ER eee ate See 0 63. 3 70.3 23. 8 102.9 120. 8 88. 6 69.2 
Portiand, Oreg. 

pS SESE anes rae 13.8 3.0 110.9 11.0 2.9 13.1 13.1 
I I ss bam etc iewcgs 9.8 15.8 119.6 3.4 18.0 6.1 6.1 
pH SEE EE SRR en pe 42.2 44.4 122.2 20. 2 54. 5 31,2 31.2 
RR ciicbe tes daiinnbanocwe cock 70. 6 96. 6 12.3 30. 9 109. 0 57.9 64.2 
Bg Ais Reseed BASES” SS aS eS 67.1 115.5 20. 2 31.3 122.1 62.3 69. 2 
pS BR RE eR ee 81.6 142.1 27.7 42.3 145. 1 71.6 83.7 
pS a I i a? SO abit ae 107. 1 158. 6 33. 2 46.9 183. 9 79, 7 100.4 

og NABER Et ESS ans Bae 60. 9 122. 1 36.9 65.9 179.9 81,1 80. 3 
SN OE a ha 26. 0 91.2 42.9 67.1 148. 0 81.1 62.2 
I, WE inibice ato k4 wcegas enh 33. 1 65.3 43.3 59.4 121.9 80. 0 58.3 
ee eh do ecees conn 26. 5 53. 2 43.3 50.3 101.9 78. 5 52. 1 
po RR RE oeararoniane 5 34. 3 54.9 43. 6 65.7 102.9 79.4 56. 1 
Bo Re RS I Se 29. 5 61.3 42.5 61.3 109. 8 75. 8 54.6 
SY POE rnipk tds acdensagnsccs 35. 1 61.8 42.7 67. 1 109. 0 79.6 57.8 
pA eat Ss EE eget 28. 5 61.1 43.3 55.5 102. 2 73.0 52.8 
Po eee 36. 1 59. 2 42.9 62. 4 102. 2 74.4 55.8 
SR Se acc Se Lt 40. 6 57.6 40.9 52. 2 98. 6 73.0 55.8 
po a eee ee 43.2 57.0 40. 1 60. 0 100. 6 73.0 56.9 
SO, BOs Bn ong hcsc doy enecoct 38. 6 56. 5 37.9 50.9 95. 2 74,2 54.6 
po ee ee 40. 6 54.0 33. 5 61.9 90. 7 76.6 55,1 

1 Decrease. 
[422] 
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CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING 
DECEMBER, 1926—Continued 
San Francisco and Oakland, Calif. 
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1 Decrease. 
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TABLE 3.—CHANGES IN OOST OF LIVING IN 19 CITIES, DECEMBER, 1914, 10 
DECEMBER, -1926—Con tinued 


Washington, D. C. 


| 








Per cent of increase over December, 1914, in expenditure for— 









































Date | H 

ouse- i 1] 

Food | et | ment |Fushand| farnioh-| Misco!) 

g | g ing goods a § €m 
December, 1915 0.6 3.7 11.5 (?) 6.3 0. 4 1.{ a 
December, 1916 15.7 23.2 13.7 7.3 30. 5 15.3 14.¢ I 
December, 1917 61.1 60.1 13.4 24.9 72.1 44.3 47.3 J 
December, 1918 90. 9 112. 6 11.5 40.9 127.4 55.9 73.8 lL 
RT an a a Se 84.6 109. 5 11.4 41.8 126. 0 57.4 71.2 J 
ae a BE 93.3 165. 9 5.4 42.8 159. 3 62.7 87.6 I 
RS 92 Rs a 2 108. 4 184. 0 15. 6 53.7 196. 4 68. 2 101.3 h 
po SAD a ES 79.0 151.1 24.7 68.0 194. 0 73.9 87.8 I 
nS i ere ee 47.4 115.9 28.8 57.1 149.0 72.0 67.1 J 
RES RE RE +, 51.1 87.1 30. 4 49.9 122.4 75.8 63. | I 
OS SS a a RE i 44.3 77.5 31. 4 | 44.5 108. 1 73.7 57. J 
pS RR co 49.2 74.8 32.6 55.1 112. 6 72.0 59. I 
UI eR TS ae: <5 48.8 78.9 33.9 51.2 129.0 72.5 60.9 J 
NS ee *h 52.3 81.2 34.3 47.0 128. 8 74.9 63.2 I 
NN AEF Bis RE 43.7 78.9 35.7 42.9 124. 5 75.0 59.2 J 
RRS SIS ena et 53. 6 75.8 36. 7 44.9 125. 2 76.5 63.1 I 
ee 57.2 75.4 37.7 39.8 119.8 76. 5 64.0 J 
TEE A IER, | 65. 6 73.5 40.3 48.7 115.0 75. 4 67.:; I 

RS A ARMREST, ac RE ARE = RINE 63.3 73.3 38. 6 41.7 112. 6 75.0 65.5 
ER 8 A ay 66. 3 70. 9 37.4 45.7 107.5 75.0 66.0 
| } 
1 Decrease. 2 No change. 


Table 4 shows the changes in the cost of living from December, 
1917, to December, 1926, for 13 cities. The table is constructed in 
the same manner as the preceding one and differs from it only in the 
base period and in the length of time covered. 


TABLE 4.—CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 13 CITIES FROM DECEMBER, 1917, TO 
DECEMBER, 1926 


Atlanta, Ga. 














Per cent of increase over December, 1917, in expenditure for— 
Date 
Fuel | House- me 1 

Food | Cloth- | Rent and: |furnish-| Miscel-} All" 

ing light |ing goods laneous | items 

re, TI os icsbbi icin tno eveindininmits 19. 0 29. 1 14.0 17.0 24.9 14.8 19. 
Pe I casi indths saan baidiiala iia ot aveuepegiegltseaael 18. 0 40. 7 14. 5 17.9 30. 1 21.5 23.3 
BS een ef 7.9 66.9 82. 6 30. 8 49.9 31.7 37.9 
EN ee: Speen 34. 0 80. 5 40. 4 61.0 65. 0 34. 6 46.7 
SE Bs natin ct tee ncankintwcede 12.8 56. 5 73.1 66. 8 58. 4 39. 7 38. 
Rs BR nnerendepleninkinawihaiathodendly 18.9 35. 2 78.8 56. 1 38. 0 40. 5 25.2 
December, 1921......-..--------------- 17,2 8.3 75. 4 43.7 23. 0 39. 7 18.7 
pO UR oR 110.5 .4 68. 1 39. 1 15. 2 34. 5 13.7 
ES RE AE 18.9 2.8 62. 7 57. 6 17.4 34.1 15.1 
Ts os cmcinin wintcintennbe- tis insane sake 110.3 5.9 61.4 42.7 23.9 32.8 4.2 
gE ES | 16,3 6.9 62. 2 39.3 23. 5 33. 3 16.0 
0 RR EA ES Sige ae * 110.2 5.7 60. 1 32.0 20. 4 33. 8 13. 6 
INE FE acini ae annptndinsmms owl 15.5 4.9 56. 9 33. 1 20. 4 33. 7 14.9 
oni AIR ali A IE BR eo IES: | 11,2 4.5 55. 5 26. 2 19.9 34.9 16.2 
EEN EERIE TEED FE: 6.5 4.3 49.3 34. 7 18.8 35. 6 19. 0 
Ti TR iho RE Ta lets AOE * 4.5 3.9 44.4 36. 6 17.4 34.0 17.3 
EE 4.3 2.9 42.1 46. 0 15. 5 33. 9 17.4 
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, TaBLE 4-—CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 13 CITIES FROM DECEMBER, 1917, TO 
DECEMBER, 1926—Continued 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Per cent of increase over December, 1917, in expenditure for— 
Date 
; House- , 
i Cloth- Fuel and - Miscel- All 
4 ; . o 
2 Food ing Rent light ing goods laneous | items 
1 § SS ey ean a 017.7 23.9 8.1 22.8 19. 4 13.8 17.0 
7.3 SEED, Dia ecw dé sccccventaveesd 18.3 29. 8 12.8 31.9 20. 2 16.3 19.8 
8 Say 26. 5 57. 6 34.9 39. 8 45. 1 26. 8 34.3 
19 Rem MI tl Reihte. ooo ahaiuvauena 36. 4 66. 4 40.3 55.3 55. 6 28. 7 4.9 
7 | _ aaae 11.9 45.1 68. 5 74.2 48. 1 30. 4 33.3 
1.3 MEET § SON 8 bn Cosson c sp ehtcncnce 19,1 24.8 77.4 54.3 32. 0 33. 8 22.1 
7 a” ESSER 185 1.4 79.9 44.1 12.0 35. 5 16. 2 
7.1 ly Mien tencddosccccéekbonenid 113.1 16.1 67.0 25. 0 3.3 30. 4 10.7 
y December, 1922...............-..--.... 19.9) 117 62. 3 49.9 8.9 29. 6 13.2 
7. pS re nee s 19.9 1.8 63. 1 40.7 17.8 28. 5 13. 6 
9 8 —— RGR eRE 16.6 3.8 67.9 50. 2 19.7 27. 2 16.0 
0.9 OE ea EE SR Reine ag tie 112.6 3.2 63. 6 40. 5 14.3 7.2 13.1 
39 December fume... 5. cc... 2.2.5... 13.1 1.6 68. 6 45.7 14.9 27.3 16.8 
99 "GS te aes | 19 1.5 68.3 33.8 15.5 27.2 16.9 
3.1 ERED Seapine ey Seen: 4.5 1.3 68. 0 41.4 15. 5 27.8 19, 2 
4. ( pA SE a eee er 1.5 1.9 66. 5 41.0 13. 5 26. 9 17.5 
7.3 Deceit DOR < cndiediiccccccuncs. ~inie 1.8 11,9 65. 8 51.3 12. 4 26. 9 17.8 
~ Cincinnati, Ohio 
en, 15.3 33.8 0.2 10. 0 25. 7 20. 4 17.3 
er, a I, PELE REE 18. 1 48.3 8 5. 6 30. 5 21.8 21.1 
in OI hbo te ko oe dk 22. 9 84. 2 12.8 11.0 51.1 40.3 3&2 
a 38. 7 96. 7 13. 6 26.9 75. 5 47.6 47.1 
he December, 1920.-......--.............. 10.3 73.5 25.0 34.1 66.7 53. 4 34.7 
SN i A 17.4 49.0 27. 6 15.7 39. 7 52.3 21.7 
December, 1921......_.__ FN Maas: ERT! ST TS 18.3 13. 9 28. 5 42. 4 22.3 47.3 15.3 
ps RRR ce RE ag ES 18.9 4.9 31.0 35.2 15.8 44.0 12.7 
TO Nt RTA AM ie 110.4 5.5 35. 2 61.0 17.2 42.7 13.8 
iil ei Sl aR 19.3 8.8 40. 7 51.9 24.3 42.8 15.5 
DE a te 16.7 9.2 45. 6 53.0 26. 2 43.3 17.7 
Pg 110.2 6.4 49.3 39. 3 23. 2 46.9 16.3 
i aa 18.3 1.5 50. 1 44.5 23. 2 52.3 17.6 
= ill TEN Mig i A 1.9 1.2 51.2 61. 1 %. 4 55. 0 22.1 
December, 8905........................ 3.9 111 51.8 70. 4 1.3 49.9 23.0 
2 i IER RA CIR 2.7 11,2 54.8 62. 2 17.7 50. 5 22. 6 
oe ea Gas 3.1 11.7 55.9 83. 6 16.9 50. 5 23.8 
1S Denver, Colo. 
19.7 See eee 20. 0 40.1 12.8 8.1 22. 6 14.8 20. 7 
3.3 © SSS aes 20. 7 53. 2 21.8 8.4 31.3 17.7 25.3 
37.9 po a ee 26. 0 82.1 33. 5 19. 6 46. 3 32. 3 38. 2 
16.7 SUG, De Ae i 41.5 96.8 51.9 22. 3 60. 2 35. 4 50. 3 
5 Dessmbers gene... chia. io... 7.9 78.3 69. 8 47.1 58.9 38. 8 38.7 
D5. 2 SS a eS eee 113.1 53.9 76.9 87. 5 42.5 42.8 23.9 
18.7 December, REE SD eae 2 See 18.8 27.7 82. 6 39. 7 27.9 43.1 24.5 
13.7 . SSSR RGR oeReE 114.2 15. 3 84.8 32.8 20. 4 38. 1 18.8 
15. 1 December, SES a oe ae 19.0 16. 6 86.9 40. 7 21.2 37.6 21.6 
4.2 et OO ee ae eee 111.5 16.9 85. 4 30. 4 26. 1 37.1 ~ 19.9 
L6. 0 December, ESRI SPS eae ene We ae eh Meee 18.7 17.9 88. 9 37. 2 27.0 36. 8 22.1 
13. ¢ Se, Wee i ke Os 113.5 16.1 84, 4 19.7 23. 8 35.1 17.8 
14.9 December, EE 4 RE ees ee 17.8 15.1 84.0 25. 4 24.2 35. 6 20. 2 
16. 2 |. - (CARNE RARER SF eae 15.3 14.5 82. 5 27.0 24.8 35. 6 21.1 
19.0 December, a ae 11.3 13.1 78. 5 37.4 25. 2 35. 6 22. 5 
17.3 CE PE 13.8 12. 4 71.9 25. 3 24.2 35. 1 19.7 
7.4 MS ee 13.0 11.8 65.5 38. 1 23.5 36. 6 20. 4 


























1 Decrease, 
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Indianapolis, Ind. 































































































Per cent of increase over December, 1917, in expenditure for— 
Date } 
House- “eae ’ 
Food egy Rent ai yy furnish- aan el | Ant 
1 g ig ing goods aneous iLems 
= ee 

December, 1918__._...........--.---.-- 17.8 32.4 °1.6 19. 8 18.9 21.9) 191 
Sg. Gtan RS SE SS eS ee 16. 4 40. i 2. 6 16.7 24.8 26. 8 | 21.1 
ye SS Se eS See 28. 2 73.8 11. 6 27.3 48.4 38. 2 38 5 
a ee ee eee Se 49. 0 87.9 18. 9 45. 6 67.5 40. 5 50.2 
seeeemmper, rmeO. ob .25 2k stb tcsld 11.0 72. 3 32. 9 60. 3 63. 0 47.5 37.8 
Eh CSS ae Se ae 110.1 45.8 37. 4 49.4 35. 3 47.4 23.9 
TSS RSS eee 18.4 16.2 43.8 42.5 22. 5 46. 2 19.3 
i}, AR EE eee es ee 19.9 7.9 41.3 } 44.9 13. 7 45. 4 16,4 
ENS BREESE P| SERS 111.1 8.6 44.1{ 73.4 16. 7 46.7 18.8 
Sf SSS eae a eS ees 18.0 11.6 44. 6 54.9 23. 2 46. 1 19.4 
ee See 16.5 13. 4 47.1 41.5 24.0 49. 2 20.6 
RG MR abe sou te og es 110.0 11.9 46. 5 38. 2 21.4 51.5 19,3 
eg. ee eee eee 14.9 10. 4 46.7 41.5 21.5 53. 3 21.4 
“) SPS a ee A eee S 12.3 9.8 44.1 33. 9 20. 6 53. 8 21.5 
Ne SL SE eee 4.4 7.5 41.7 44.9 21.8 54.1 “9 
RU SUE ks oc Dod bee 2.6 7.4 38. 3 33. 9 20. 6 51.6 21.9 
Ne RR RAE as CR 2.9 5. 4 36.5; 47.8 19.9 51.8 2 3 

Kansas City, Mo. 
I TIS 5.6. rae ~ dni cladte dee bowee 17.3 40.7 5.4 18.0 31.1 15. 6 19.6 
> Se res eS PPE 15.1 44.7 6.7 9.6 37.9 20. 8 23.6 
SS 3 REAR 6 24. 5 89.9 26. 0 27.5 61.8 31.5 38,2 
I i i a, a ih) 44.9 104. 5 29. 4 35. 2 73.0 37.1 51.0 
pS Se RG Se ee Si 10. 2 76. 3 63.9 55. 1 68. 7 40.3 39.5 
May, 1921......._- igh tests Sin on eer scheeidiestecdligs Ai 18.3 52.3 65. 0 43.3 50. 0 40. 4 27.3 
SOS ER Re ee & 16.6 24. 1 69. 7 42.6\° 26.2 37.6 22.5 
» aE | CoRR a Ss OE 113.5 15.9 59. 4 36. 3 11.6 32. 3 15.0 
pS RS SO Eo eaeaS 112.0 14. 6 61.4 40. 2 12.1 33. 3 16.2 
Sy MN aie dies 0 ddstps<0chidniaacuead 112.5 14. 5 53.7 36. 1 22. 5 33. 8 15.3 
EE Se ED 110.2 15. 2 56. 8 36. 7 22. 6 36. 2 17.2 
Ss Sette ncn = 6 at cps nachna malta 112.7 13. 3 49. 5 34. 5 16.8 35. 3 14.3 
pS ees ey 17.7 12.0 46. 2 32.9 16.1 34. 3 15.3 
June, 1925... .....-. i die oon ead 13.9 11.4 40. 6 32.8 15. 6 36. 4 16.3 
SS * Spears s 2.0 9.2 39. 5 32.3 14.1 36. 3 18.0 
8 EE EE ela 8 8.7 35. 9 29. 4 12.8 36. 3 16.6 
I CEs cb cddiancaacecacepceaads 11.7 6.3 34.1 33. 5 10.8 36. 3 | 15.2 

Memphis, Tenn. 
nt TOE... ccs cbs san dia <aonee 20.3 27.7 (’) 26. 8 25. 4 16. 1 18.3 
pS ES aE FS SE «SS 4 22.7 38.3 8.2 . 23.4 30. 7 20. 9 23.3 
pT ERs gees ao 28. 4 66. 2 23. 1 34. 1 53. 2 28. 3 35. 2 
pO SS See es ee 38. 8 77.5 35. 9 49. 7 67.1 38.8 46.4 
PINE. 5 ciigcinkinn scddpddnccace 7.9 59.0 66. 2 105. 4 53.9 43.2 39.3 
Bs MR Ble nduldacad<cwek duds owsda 114.2 36. 1 79. 7 64.5 29.9 42.9 26.7 
in creo clin ciniodadekeonarcniel 1112 15.3 77.3 67. 1 14.7 42.3 23.2 
SE cds debian vurigidiiona dds 115.1 7.3 74.8 56. 3 6.8 37.8 18.2 
SS a eee 114.9 6.7 72.5) . 68.5 12.2 37.4 18.6 
pS ES A aS SG 113.9 9.8 72.3 62.8 23. 2 38. 1 19.9 
pM ES Se es Re 111.2 11.0 72.5 65. 0 23. 4 37.3 21.0 
NES Tae SS Rae © 117.1 9.5 72.4 66. 2 18. 6 36. 3 18.2 
ee SS are Sas 19.2 6.4 68. 6 66. 2 20. 1 37.4 20. 4 
pe SO ET eS Se See 17.1 5.9 66. 4 55. 7 20. 1 38. 5 20.5 
pA a ae a 12.0 47 60. 4 7L4 20. 1 37.8 22.0 
TS Ses 14.1 4.0 57.0 63. 3 18, 2 36. 7 19.9 
po RE STII 15.7 3.9 53.9 80. 1 17.1 37.7 19.9 

1 Decrease. 2 No change. 
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3 No change. 
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Richmond, Va. 































































































Per cent of increase over December, 1917, in expenditure for— 
Date 
House- . _ 
Food — Rent aoa furnish- nar | All 
ng ig ing goods aneous | items 
ES Sa e Vee 20. 5 33.8 1.0 11.8 26.3 9.0! 75 
SSRN ET TE es el 20. 6 42.3 3.6 11.4 28.6 13. 5 0.6 
SS Se SE aaa e. 23.1 78. 6 9.8 18.7 55.9 24. 0 32.0 
SS Ae 8! ea, 36. 1 93. 6 12.5 36. 1 75.4 32. 4 43.8 
TS SS EES 8 11.9 69. 0 25. 9 62. 2 70. 0 36. 0 33.3 
Xe RE es he eee 17.4 43.8 29. 4 47.1 48.8 38. 7 "9 
December, 1921...- 22... 12.9 21.2 34. 1 46. 8 33. 0 38. 4 183 
SSR SO ARR as See & 17.8 12.9 34. 5 33. 4 27.6 34.7 13.9 
spesemaber 2002. 16.3 10. 6 35.3 54. 2 29. 4 33.5 144 
Va Ge ORS IE 17.2 12.5 35. 7 52.7 40. 0 83.9 14.9 
eee aa 14.8 12.9 39. 4 61. 2 40. 5 35. 4 17.] 
NG RRS Ee a eee 111.3 11.9 39. 5 49.1 37.8 35.8 135 
NS ERE Ses 5 13.3 8.9 41.3 47.9 38. 5 35.7 16,5 
SS SOE GR RY Cae ae 12.4 8.6 41.4 44.2 38. 2 36. 0 16.7 
December, 1025_.....5...../.02.-.....- 4.8 8.4 40. 4 53. 6 39. 2 39. 1 20.8 
SE aC a Re OP eae Bs 1.6 8.1 39. 6 51.0 38. 1 40. 8 19.7 
BR ee 9 7.0 36. 0 61.4 36. 7 40.8 19,3 
St. Louis, Mo. 
| TT ee ee 2 18.0 32. 4 2.7 4.8 21.8 14.5 16.7 
lth inn cnadetetiiocnendhilire onde 16. | 39. 3 3. 8 3.7 32. 5 15.7 17.9 
a Scare 26, 2 78. 1 16.8 8.2 52.9 30. 3 34.2 
PEGE Ee tea | 46. 2 89.7 29.8 19. 6 73.1 37. 6 48.9 
> beet pereas 8.8 70. 0 42.4 42.6 70. 2 43, 2 35.4 
ON RE ES ORS. 8 ' 110.1 43.8 52. 5 30. 9 43.5 42,1 2.1 
Fe Sa Seema 2 ; 111.6 17.2 63. 8 33. 4 19. 2 40. 6 18.5 
GEER: kere Gaeaa } 1121 7.9 65. 7 32.3 12.8 33. 2 15.1 
oS Re es ee a } 19.5 6.3 68. 0 48.9 14.9 33. 4 17.0 
i ERE Ae Re BAP GE | 111.5 9.0 74.6 30. 8 29. 8 33. 4 17.7 
p Rae ae 17.5 9.6 79. 5 32.1 30. 5 35.8 20.6 
SEAS, tiie cing cPeGiccudpdbaiitinedst “Rib 8.6 83. 4 21.6 26. 2 35. 7 18.8 
SS” RR era | 16.5 7.9 83. 4 24. 6 27.4 35. 8 20.7 
June, 1925____.__- dithiinwacbeaainieaes | 12.5 7.4 85. 2 19.5 28. 0 36. 6 22.4 
pS RCS rae 3.4 6.9 85. 4 26.9 27.9 37. 0 25.0 
Se su ncodelcticnccetdbdib.oods 2.8 6.8 84.7 18.3 27.1 36. 6 24.1 
mrecembner, 1008... 6.55... cen dk 2.0 7.0 83. 2 38. 9 22.7 36. 6 24.5 
. Scranton, Pa. 

| Ee See © 21.3 34. 4 0.5 24. 7 27.0 21. 4 21.9 
2 a. ES ES RR SE eR oS ae 49.6 6.2 25.7 35. 6 24.9 25.0 
Ee oi ae 3 26.9 82.1 2. 4 81.5 48.9 34.7; 37.1 
fC ER ER SCS. Sea 41.4 97.7 17.2 43. 5 62.8 47.9 51.5 
| 3 TS FERS 7 17.8 76. 5 18.5 67.3 62. 0 50. 4 39. 1 
+ SET A RR Bo: SOS 14.0 54.3 41.5 62.8 48. 6 54. 6 28,2 
RE a ERS & 4.1 29. 1 44.6 67.1 30. 7 52.4 26.3 
CCR SS EERIE 16.7 24. 2 52.8 68. 0 24, 2 49.9 20.9 
RS Se RSS & 12.1 20. 7 53. 6 68. 6 28. 5 49.3 22.4 
i IE SIE Re | 15.1 21.7 59. 0 65. 2 34.7 51.4 22.4 
December, 1073... .. 2... 2 23. 2 60. 8 75. 3 34.9 51.7 25.8 
a EE SSC SS 18.7 22. 2 67.6 68.9 31.6 53. 7 22.4 
pK ES ae ey 11.6 21. 1 63. 6 75.7 34. 6 53. 7 25.8 

ge eG RE st RR Re eee 1.4 20.3 71.0 70.3 33. 9 54.8 27.0 
Kh Ba 9.6 20. 2 70. 5 99.8 33. 9 55. 4 32.0 
aint IE BS: SIR SS 4.7 19.5 71.4 77.8 34.4 55. 9 29.0 
ee i 6.7 18.3 72.4 78. 5 33.7 55. 9 29,5 

1 Decrease 
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TO The following table shows the increase in each item of expenditure, 


in the United States from 1913 to December, 1926. These figures 
are a SuMmarization of the figures for the 32 cities, the results of 
which appear in the preceding tables, computed on a 1913 base. 


TasLE 5.—CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING Paaete UNITED STATES, 1913 TO DECEMBER, 








Per cent of increase over 1913 in expenditure for— 






































ey Fuel and Pont Miscel ] 
17.9 uel and} furnish- iscel- Al 
0, 6 Food |Clothing) Rent |" jignt ing |laneous| items 
32.0 goods 
43.8 
as Desenbat MOA Sas 25- so .tssusaues 5.0 10! @ 1.0 4.0 3.0 3.0 
t eA ent 5.0 4.7 1.5 1.0 10. 6 7.4 5.1 
ae peeeee eS RR ORES thats 26. 0 20. 0 2.3 8.4 27.8 13.3 18.3 
144 Dass cnn ecdbcbdnncconsncnend 57.0 49. 1 1 24.1 50. 6 40.5 42.4 
149 Desemieny MON... .22.--.-.-c--ccaee 87.0] 105.3 9.2 47.9| 113.6 65.8 74.4 
17} elit Bien Detinieecsiudsanackabed 84.0) 114.5 14.2 45.6| 125.1 73.2 77.3 
Bs ee.” SRR RRS 97.0| 168.7 25.3 56.8 | 163.5 90. 2 99.3 
183 pos” Se 119.0} 187.5 34.9 71.9} 1927] 101.4 116.5 
167 December, 1920...........-.--..-.-..-- 78.0| 158.5 51.1 04.9) 185.4] 108.2 100. 4 
3 Res ees a mil orl ene| onv| imyi ions} its 
9.7 Septeminer,s Bes .......----.--.--+----- . . . . . 77.3 
mH Decmbeeal....--..........-..-..-- 49.9| 844] 614] 81.1] 1180| 1068 74.3 
RE a gee 38.7 75.5 60. 9 75.8| 106.2] 103.3 66.9 
— ~~ _ RRS ater 40.7 72.3 60. 9 74.2} 1029]. 101.5 66. 6 
I So ivncinnsccnessccaced 39.7 71.3 61.1 83.6} 1029] 1011 66.3 
= RE 46. 6 71.5 61.9 86.4| 108.2] 100.5 69.5 
RARE 41.9 74.4 62. 4 86.2| 117.6] 100.3 68.8 
— Be cise. bs cakexueiccs 44.3 74.9 63. 4 80.6| 1222] 1003 69.7 
‘ September, 1003. .....................- 49.3 76. 5 64.4 81.3! 1224] 1011 72.1 
16.7 pawns 5” GEER SR RRL 50. 3 76.3 66. 5 84.0] 1224] 101.7 73.2 
17.9 SE ia Rete ech cihccesnns~on 43.7 75.8 67. 0 82.2} 121.3] 101.1 70. 4 
34.2 ar 42. 4 74.2 68. 0 77.3} 1160] 101.1 69.1 
48.9 September, 1924.......--.------------- 46. 8 72.3 68. 0 79.1} 1149] 101.1 70.6 
35.4 December, 1024.........--..-.------.-- 51.5 71.3 68. 2 80.5} 116.0] 101.7 72.5 
23.1 OA aS ear a 55. 0 70. 6 67.4 76.5| 1143] 102.7 73.5 
18.5 December, 1925......-..--------------- 65. 5 69. 4 67.1 86.9} 1143] 103.5 77.9 
15.1 "SS Raa emaaageaeeats sar 59. 7 68. 2 65. 4 80.5| 110.4] 103.3 74.8 
Ly. pee Ae =)” GRRE RRS A 61.8 66.7 64.2 88.3} 107.7] 103.9 75. 6 
20.6 
“¥ 1 No change. 
22.4 
~ The following table shows the ~ cent of decrease in the price of 
24.5 


electricity on the dates specified as compared with the price in 
December, 1913. These figures are based on the weighted averages 
of consumption at the various rates charged and are included in 
the preceding tables under the item “Fuel and light.” 



































" 
ae Tastz 6.—PER CENT OF DECREASE IN THE PRICE OF ELECTRICITY AT SPECIFIED 
87 | PERIODS AS COMPARED WITH DECEMBER, 1912 
51.5 
39.1 ; 
28,2 Per Per Per 
26.3 cent of cent of cent of 
20.9 decrease decrease decrease 
22.4 Date from Date from Date from 
22.4 Decem- Decem- Decem- 
25.8 ber, _ ber ber, 
22.4 1913 1913 1913 
27.0 
320 Hi December, 1914_-.-..--. 3.7 || September, 1921. ....-- 4.9 || March, 1924.....-....--- 8.6 
29. December, 1915...---.-- 6.2 || December, 1921_._....-- 40 b.oeee Be. a 8.6 
29.5 December, 1916_--..---- 8.6 || March, 1922._....---..-- 4.9 || September, 1924._----__- 8.6 
— December, 1917_._...--.- 11.1 }} June, 1922_.........-.-.. 6.2 || December, 1924_.......- 8.6 
ecember, 1918___.....- 6.2 || September, 1922__......- 6.2 || Jaume, 1686..............- 9.9 
SURO, Biiesccnceka..- 6.2 || December, 1922. ........ 7.4 || December, 1925___.....- 9.9 
December, 1919__......- 7.4 || March, 1923........-..-- ¥> 0 *§ .egRRRSae 11,1 
NO, Ein widucsicc ace. AGP,  %. a OepeENS: 7.4 || December, 1926__-...-.-- 11.1 
December, 1920._......- 4.9 || September, 1923......--- 8.6 
se hg 4.9 || December, 1923--.---.-- 8.6 
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Cost of Living in the United States and in Foreign 
Countries * 


HE trend of cost of living in the United States and in varioys 
es foreign countries since 1913 is shown by the index numbers iy 
the following tables. Table 1 contains general cost of living 

index numbers, while Tables 2, 3, 4, and 5 show changes in the cos; 
of food, clothing, fuel and light, and rent, respectively. 
Caution should be observed in the use of these figures, since no! 
only are there differences in the base periods and in the number and 
kind of articles included and the number of markets represented, 
but also there are radical differences of method in the construction 
of the index numbers. The number of countries included in the 
five tables varies according to the information available. Several 
countries publish an index number for food only, while others omit 
clothing and in some instances even rent. 





1 Preceding articles on this:subject appeared in the Labor Review for December, 1922, July, 1923, Januar: 
and July, 1924, January and July, 1925, and January, 1926. 
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qantE 1.—-INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING IN THE UNITED STATES AND IN 
7 FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 1913 TO i926 
United ; Czecho-| Den- : Ger- 
Country--| States Canada | Belgium slovakia | -- mark Finland | France many Ireland | Italy 
Number i 32 60 59 | Prague| 200 21 Paris 71 200 | Milan 
Jocalties- : 
a Food, 
clothing,| Food, | Food, | Food, | £0°4) | Food, | Food, | Food, | Food, | Food, 
od fuel and | clothing,| clothing,| clothing, fuel ae clothing,| clothing,| clothing,| clothing, clothing. 
Commoc- | light, | fuel and fuel and | fuel and light fuel, | fuel and | fuel and | fuel and | fuel and 
dated amy | ete | eee | tet | seme | soe, fe | tee | tan |e 
a use- rent, rent, rent, : xes, . , , rent, 
furnish- | sundries! sundries| sundries! ot ete. | sundries! sundries| sundries! sundric 
ings, etc. i 
eo ‘ . Com- Depart- 
. ae Domin- | a Depart-| Central | mission | Federal | ment of | Munici- 
Comput-| of Labor hain Lab OF | Office of} ment of| Statis- | for Statis- |Industry} pal 
ingagen" | Statis- | orSta- | and. | Statis- | Statis- | tical | Study of] tical | gnd | Admin- 
saintaatie: tics tistics Industry ties tics Office Living ureau — istratior 
mw. pe- July, | July, Pemuary) ely, [omen 
riod Bets! 1913 1913 1921 1914 | 1934 — 1914 1913-14 1914 nae 
¢ 
Year and 
month 
eee 100 Cf a ae ae et ip aN Tee ae See ween EES Oo ESE Ye 7% 
i914 Boe date ey ERE? EE 2100 2100 3100 100 4100 2100 3 160 
1915 Ee eg SRE ERPs 2 Lee ol ep RTE eta ese PERO Si cinaet: % Se eee 114 
Yee a EE Bape i Stead be PU With baci dad +> ccukdieheiosocclwscn subi 146 
Wire cc cus PORES cilia & IRIE 3 ea a a 197 
; ee 5 yg ee SORES GTEC ama gaeae ae 2 ¥ Ore seets eee 6 SPR Soper 285 
1919. an ESERIES? Cgtekpaey < \ Gaiam ere a Http t. Bit Lan dildo dosent 327 
1920_ : L , =e oR eR Bee Be ee Gee pg RR Sree 442 
1991 a, ES Oe sd 2 237 11172 2. 2 > PS Speers S41 
RES 1170 bie ade 8 PE Bek ink: 2199 11157 4. } = See 185 501 
Ss <cat i 5 SRT 2109 690 2 204 ee 5 334 142 180 = 
) RE PRR Se SS tea GOS i-es-----. jk 5 een SES Se eee 
coy Gah. AAS RE 124 688 200! 1155] 6365 126 188 510 
a SEE, «alee 128 OBE funen0s--; sas ERE IRE & S- i adap ad 
Mar_- ht RRS 1 PRE A) rae ais * iptaialeaale® 21 
ae sane es! Se ia ae Dale oa pdf AOE 1121 6 366 125 178 522 
ne a, ee eS 119 DEE Aso silo trina hep fh RET | 6 ae 518 
June 169 |......__- 123 Rees —..... 1 pale 518 
SE RR SAREE 125 689 214 1154 6 367 126 183 512 
ee Rea hah aa a8 8 127 Seats: bee ie obese id Nidips sin eck 
Sept_- | GR ot 128 A ss IT ga RR 
~ ste ae ates cnemeenll 134 EE cxtinsai eee pa 6 377 i 193 i 
Fe STS sat | ea > 137 isla = | ee ee 5 
Dec._. ae 137 eae te el alah ie MIE oi ha drtcoie 573 
pe | REE Shee! Aeiraye pha Pt ateience LS RIE ee OE IS Oe 
es Se 139 716 | 221 1199 6 386 136 195 580 
es Ser | at i ee i oo 
Apr) RO) sae] G0 
er ee 128 y; | seers 1 a NE na we csi | ee 591 
June - . 8 TS: 131i he oe Oe Paci 8 SS Bn wena 596 
el Se RES ARR | 133 741 219 re 6 401 143 188 ne 
oT Sass See 136 7Et Tiiebews» —% iy Oe ae te OF eee 61 
8 Seis St Rae 139  g hy SRR po) 2 Sa ee Sie aa 624 
Ce a ed 141 , _ SROs 1228 6 42) 144 188 643 
SRE Ey: paeaiaacs 141 PEO btn wa < gh Cae Ben eee owas 643 
eager Ra 143 FO atibineanss gy ere ot SRE 649 
“tee SSSR age is, i309; 707| 194 | i166} °451] 140; imi 665 
a. 13} sv] 687 foc wt 5 a: 647 
Micumiines. 2 a) Se > EE thine endl) | REUE Pda nccce ) ot RCS 
rt eh aS 152 140 CO tsi n~-.. 1163 6 485 140 180 642 
ee Tae 152 147 Se Béiiis ooo | 3 ae 166 Sens. 5. 652 
June _- 175 151 155 Pe BEAD Bandini nena NE cai nessininad 650 
4. fad sot 152 174 718 184 1183 6 539 142 182 649 
ae Flr celts 152 182 ; | ee pO) OD Eee BGe foe. Soe 652 
fe eee 150 179 y; | MR editlin succeed >» RvR 647 
ng fie cian: 150 188 , ) ae 0. gt SaaS 142 189 672 
OT. Boe | ae , " t PRRERRS 966 $ei.....24 657 
Dec... 176 4 OR PO Be FT eo. cee OE Cre See > 8 ae 
1 December. 4 October, 1013, January, April, and June, 1914. 
2 July. 5 April-June. , 
3 January-June. ® Quarter beginning with month. 
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4 , United 
Nether-| Nor- Swit- Zing. | South : Austra-| Ne 
Country-- lands way | Poland | Sweden zerland King Africa | India lia | Zea land 
Number 
: The War- Bom- 7 
as Hague 30 saw 49 33 630 9 bay 30 25 
es 
| Food Food Food Food Food 
’ , ’ ’ 00K > 
Commoa- | Food, |clothing,| clothing,| clothing, dete s clothing,| ¥0od, clothe Food, | clothing 
ities in- | all com- | fuel and | fuel and fuel and fuel and | ‘uel and light, | fuel and| 8° | {uel ang 
cluded modi- light, light, light, light light, ary light ceries, | light, 
Sead ties rent, rent, rent, icon” rent, sundries 4 rent rent, 
sundries; sundries| sundries sundries ‘ sundries 
‘ Bureau | , 
Comput- ae ag yori Board | Federal] Minis- —_ of Siti . yo 
ingagen- |/Pal Ad-| Sta i tical [OfSocial} Labor | try of site Off F | Census | #24 Sta 
ri chicas minis- | fica thee | Welfare} Office | Labor ane Star © land Sta-| tistics 
tration | Office Office tistics tistics | Oflice 
| 
| | } 
| ine 
Base pe- | July, January,| July, June, July, July, | July, 
riod--..| 1821 | ‘yqiq’ ["i914"'| ‘agra’ | ‘dora’ | Gary’ | 1914 TY aa Ty 
. eR 
Year and 
month 
eb e saree Se A Neel nds Cee | Cs Sei (Fea ak © RROD 108 al 
Sa Deerere | 7100 | 100 2100 2100 2100 100 2100 111 2100 
SES wearrene phe Re Se toe On een 2125 | eR 126 | 107 
| SRS Eyre » $3qg4-- --. | | aE 2148 laa & 130 | 116 
a... 3: PeepeEs 4. 5 ir Ss? sceapgee 2180 | ai 2 129 | 19 
 _ See Seseeere: ao ee 2219 204 2 203 131 154 134 | 143 
RRR Desa dion | 7975 uae 2 257 222 2 208 145 175 148 | 157 
«Se Seay ff A 2 270 224 2252 179 183 175 | 178 
Ee 100 £9 RSS 2 236 200 2219 162 173 167 | 177 
SENS J, oo. | | ae 2190 164 2184 135 164 156 | 160 
— Fraeea 192} 1939/1777 2174 164] 2169 131 154 1468/ 1% 
1m. SEE ie os ae are si ssecah 2 71 169 "138 133 157 ; 166 | 160 
te ha, eee 2S Seas! Sees « gee aa 17 133 159 a |. ........ 
vob aX SORE >a seueenert cergumirt recess 179 134 ns. 162 
Mar __| 85 | | PCSEE TS OS SREY beeecteny 178 134 i aa 
ae SR ae. pe yy ) ESR 173 134 150 6166 
non, Lk EE Rib poo -ehbbedas cust lnbbinencarlen temudces 171 134 Se eeieie|_........ 
June __| Me ft RR Ry IE SesEES 169 133 ee) 
| ae nay?) eae ‘Oneorete 24 | eats 170 132 157 | >a 
oy et SOO eens ESERIES! 5 Le SRY SSS 171 183 4} Beep 160 
Sept__| 84 COREE <1 BR etereenes 172 132 a 
Re ree! JER ee 174 fesceczo* 176 133 161 6165 | 
BOT nn shanocirhs subvnehdsks bikes aietlMh cu, eiaaseee 180 134 oo ie 
: —--| 84 | ah i GES SRS «sett _ 181 133 os Sed RE : 
ean =— RRA RTE, 3 ae [Sebesseselewasensce|’ > 2B beocccceucl....: i 155 170 | 16 
RS RRS, SY oth: 145 178 170 180 133 157 | za 
ee SORES fs GG IMS 170 179 133 | 2 ata eee 160 
Mar.__| 83 | 73 7 ey TESS eae 169 179 133 | ae 
SR RRS lhc nces 146 177 168 175 134 158 6170 
cen EO SSO! aes 4 ahi 168 173 134 i RIE 
June __| 86 | 261 Sy See 168 172 134 hae SRR 
ce, et Oe, TS 146 176 168 173 133 157 lll 
ta, ee OTE TE | aes 168 17 132 Ses: 163 
Sept __| 83 | 249 Mie 168 174 132 | ae 
3G ee: Serpe 152 175 167 176 132 153 Saeei|......... 
ALS Nemec GREE | aw 167 176 131 are 164 
anes 82 | 236 BB Len nese 167 177 131 eesnisl......-.. 
ibe aE PRN | 170 174 166 175 131 155 | — 
Web.  s Sere st) aes ee 164 173 131 | er 162 
Mar... 80 227 _ ae 163 172 131 Se ee 
‘SS Re) 176 173 162 168 131 153 $180 |__...- : 
an AE ERE! SSS 3 Pe 162 167 132 ee 163 
June. . 82 | 221 JD Sa 162 168 131 | aaa Te nanos 
| aaa Tae 177 172 162 170 130 ee crs ‘ 
oO ee PSS DF RE Oy ee 161 170 130 § ee 163 
Sept 79 | 221 mau: 161 172 130 SN ee 
RO ASS CREE 190 171 161 174 131 La  Saaee 
Se Seg, RAR, er ete. 904... ys Sa 
Dee... ee? ee senna Geena eeneeeeee 2 ARERR SaRes 156 a 
i — 
1 December 2 July. ® Quarter beginning with month. 7 June. 
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IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 1913 TO 1926 

om: ———T j 
Ww Country - ----------- States anada gium 5 kia” mark land rance many relan y 
and 

~ | 

Number of localities. 51 | 6 59 Prague} 200 21 Paris 71 200 Milan 
5 cnn | 
. re Com- Depart- 
- Bureau Pomin-| Minis- Depart-| Cen |mission| Fed- | ment | Munic- 
ion | try of | Office ; 

B Labo f ment tral for eral of In- ipal 
od, Computing agency__| Labor | an ne a Stati of | Statis- | Study | Statis- | dustry | Admin- 
ling, Statis- | Stati I ~s tic S* | Statis-| tical |ofCost| tical and | istra- 
and tics | PLetis | tndus- <— tics Office of Bureau! Com- | tion 
ht, —_ try Living merce 
it, | 
tries — 
nin | O ae Janu- - Janu- 

\yor9 | uly, | July, | ary- uly, | ary- 
ob Base period......... | 19138 | 1918 | 1921 | “yorq’ | “tora | June, | 1914 | 1913-14] “Wor” | June, 
Sta. 1914 1914 
ics ate] | 
a } d month | 

fear an Ni 
ie 1908... ;..<dneueniaseernioers 100 | yO Sates Rake pg tes Lk A ge lates eee i, EE gett ee Le pere keane 
| 1904. ...ckiseeewened 1105 | ee 2100 2100 3100 100 4100 2100 3100 
‘yy 105. cannmeiiewened ay SATE alae ati Seedy Sates ewe Nyt hiagnce tags Savant es AM hoe napa Ae oS wowing et 116 
14 RE. SE Lb cprbenteg aabtgr bee: meee! ova SAR RRES SEE SS CBRE SL Eek hess = 
ae REE ee tf ES ASSES ERs SE STG. RS Aes Eee 
i ---aeeern ss i 8 heme oemes See tk. Lae SEE aE Sahar ee = 
EE. uate: eS MEE ‘Tce ntsenbs caliente chveieinae celia tsa en a. CS es ne 
rR.) ai e.g pees 2 CL: RS Bs Saree Seer. Onaa i in -f---- 455 
an at. Ske oS. SMES. 1 160 FORE Fo ” ) SCHR eat Sor $3900 T A008 13 i ckcscceccc 559 
210 9, .. . cena ee « » SOR SS 2184 |11,122 Pe 1-5-5 -5 2185 522 
107 RE 8h RE EL 2105 769 2188 1, po 5346 1166 2182 
116 1924 Me. OR. eR By SE tg eS Be 4} es ae et a Oe, Be 
124 January-...-....  , SED. 124 774 194} 1,089 6 378 141 196 515 
143 February ....... i EE TERS 129 i, y SRR En Sg eT (| A eee 516 
157 M ~~" A elle BS. oe RE Ba: a sh Spee ee 1, 067 “ar Bo neees aoe 
178 J a a AE ay REE et. lees: Gee looctclee ° 
1 Sars: ig me] Be) bas bo | eae i 
160 ey A RR: ) RI ae: Aes OE re ke a SO ae 
158 (os Skink AE by iS te. 124 a 200 Y a 6373 a 185 on 
160 RU st echo e | SS ae ee yee Rkeekaber UE Bes ccartitel TO Eprs boos cs 
— September... ...  } eee 127 LL, | eae eo ee gg 514 
162 Naan STR MP tec ackbae 135 _ _S Ea, y os 6 389 i 200 = 
= November... .-- .  , ee 140; 809 j......-. eRe toc sw ried - BER tao cccc 
December....... | 3 140 BRE ; — BOG foecccicy 579 
IGE. .. dunce oakes I rk SRR ORR a > gg SOE SSS ee oe Se Sa Re 
January......... |g, ee 141 821 215 1, 130 6 403 145 203 590 
i oe Be Be) Seton] Ea bee on 
60 So SONGS ee) RR Sa | ae” > ORE 5 ASE in oem iend ~~ WB tesccecce 
on + pay cities jicdivmen, i | eee. 130 $44 }_...-... 1, 137 § 412 oo 191 = 
Me Pe 8m Rf scene RR | A 9 cnerges (yf canaaweee 8 enmmeses oe 
ial yi ae SRE |) RS 134 860 210 | 1,145 6419 154 188 2 
OD See) ol bi end Bb 4 
nae September_..... | | ae 141} 808 j-c...... WOE Bios ebean-* ae Receubes 4 
160 October Eis cue aes . aa 144 TOO Lisccesce - 6 437 151 188 646 
oR omen) a) | Rd a bend bem 8 
wee ecemper....... | g ae e I6e t- » TEC has oncouce DUE Toneechual “tie Watectan 
iin RES | AR. LS Ss RR a Pe a SORE Bre eres BAMeT si See 
wat January... i. 164 154 142 177 1, 090 6 473 143 187 681 
_ February......- 162 153 142 TOF Biedncoab h, BOE Bidewesas 148 fe cccccce 6 
168 March. _...___.- 160 153 138 eA A”, eae 3 Losccisex 654 
_ J, ee aS 162 151 142 re 1, 6 507 142 175 645 
was 1 Wl} 151} 152) 774 |e =, { aeaaeae 142 |__...... 664 
164 eS eR 160 150 161 7, 4 eX a, NOR 248 foccccius 657 
--* TU dtisivanmush et 151 185 808 159 | 1,105 562 145 174 654 
i August... 156 151 193 gy CERES fee MB tecccctcc 660 
“=== September... ... 159 147 186 816 |........ Sp eet US BT Hee 652 
162 October_.......- 160 147 WE 4. > TER Bigsaseus 5. 3 Sena 145 178 654 
eee November...... 162 SE Se oe RA eS ges Abies 2 , ke Se 630 . 
- December_...... 162 |) Cs Geo. CR SRA BARRA Serco. on J 
ee 1 December. 4 October, 1913, January, April, and June, 1914 
163 4 July. 5 April-June. ; 
--* § January-June. * Quarter beginning with month, 
28261°—27——_13 [433] 
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TABLE 2.—-INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF FOOD IN THE UNITED STATES AND |, 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 1913 TO 1926—Continued , 






























































rT r . United ¥ . New 
Country ..---.------ Neide | wey. | Poland |Sweden| Swit. King- pon eiaeme | Austee, 7 
. im | ] ind 
Number of localities.| -72®.| 30 | War } 49 a3 | 630 9 to 30 | 25 
PAPE. har | 
Mnnici-| Central] Central) Board —_- — Censt 
nnici-| Cen entr oar , 0 0 j VeNSus 
; Federal] Minis- d 
. pal Ad-} Statis- | Statis- of Census| Labor |Census| .°"¢ 
Computing agency--|‘Tninis- | tical | tical | Social saber tA and | Office | and | Sttis 
tration | Office | Office | Welfare; °° Statis- Statis- | tics 
tics ties | Vile 
Janu- 
: “ July, t July, | June, | July, July, | July | July 
Base period -.---..-. to2t | ‘soig | SY; | noid | agua’ | igia’ | 14 | joid’ | aia | “gir 
Year and month 
IS CRE UR AER GR 2 100 100 2100 2100 2100 100 2100 2 100 10) 
| EIPRES TCRRSEESE SR SERENA - 9° TER ES SS RR Cae eS a EE Ow Gee ee ee ae 7131 112 
PA hn 2.0 data adoro aabilindincedeehe tt ages teln af Ee ah meme Meh ANE A ERS 2130 | 119 
SRE Send OES TF Re, gg SL See RARE The, PR sss eetitiiaglee abate Be: erage Sit: 3126 12 
Pi ncccdenncceenhebieus avian y >) & eee ee ni RITES Se aah, gece Be: TRE Be 7131 139 
SENSE coc abepartiare eae. acacia Wnt yp ahaa Acted 3 ios ead a, GEE B-- OR 2147 146 
RRR cased tote a jeter ac gf eet ee ee 2164 168 
REST scapes apes Mee 100 ghee Unto 2281 , gee) aahe ibe BA PEP eh 2161 164 
DRG eebeiegensend tte | 176 TEE Eacecaben 2178 163 tf eR BP 2 160 7148 142 
ES Fer ee egope a8 8s- 17 ) 9 & ee ee 7158 165 2 162 118 2148 2 164 143 
| RESP eds ies satect ss PE fe 7155 EEE ie Aer ate: lle lt 5 ify ilbliuneieliing 143 
ST) SES Sie gare + 230 165 162 173 175 120 154 155 150 
oo  ¢ SES SET 234 We fs~osck ay 172 177 122 151 153 |! 
were ac. ..sen 83 241 pe aa TEN 171 176 122 147 152 
iS a: AE Ss 240 152 160 169 167 123 143 150 
BO sinsctacseasnodectiitinidie itn! 241 |, ee 169 163 122 143 151 | 
ER ES 82 240 »  epbaaipee BoE m 170 160 120 147 149 l 
Se: A 8 248 139 155 170 162 117 151 148 14 
= ERS Se” ae: me 257 | eee 170 164 117 156 147 | i4 
September __.._- 81 261 |S ee a 170 166 117 156 146 | 
TILDE: “TS eS 264 181 164 174 172 120 156 146 
November. ....}......-. 269 Be face suka 175 179 122 157 147 148 
December__._.-- 82 274 i a 175 180 121 156 148 
5 EE NRE AR I PS aE > ce EN et alas Se RR Se ae a eee 
EER ETE es 277 175 171k 172 178 120 152 148 
February - ---- PS Sra Eset 283 le Res EP? 172 176 120 152 149 145 
March .........- 80 284 } 2 ee ae 171 17 12k 155 151 149 
OER ER + PARR ES! 276 172 171k 169 7 124 153 152 
He IOG SR: TSE tye 265 0p abesalae H 168 167 123 151 154 
rrr. § Be 87 264 ty ome Ee 169 166 122 149 155 
A ERPS BES SRT Ye 260 174 168 169 167 120 152 156 
(SERRE teen te 254 | Seer 169 168 119 147 156 I 
September . ___-- 81 241 |, 9 Sige? 170 170 118 146 156 
EE CT a 228: 174 167 168 172 119 148 157 I 
IVOVORRDOR . . i cake. cae 223 \  y eee” 168 172 117 149 156 Lop 
December__-___.- 79 221 _ i eter eee 167 174 116 151 155 
hs 6 ine Se con idodonaiibenuee OSES EE EES ES EE SES SS I CRE ETS a Se ay 
gE GE: AEE yee 216 191 163 165 171 116 151 155 14 
yt PPO TR bee 212 |g ReRaBSE aS 163 168 117 150 154 1s 
Frees 77 205 MRR OP 161 165 118 151 159 152 
See eptponennene 198 204 158 161 159 119 150 163 151 
ROR TT: TREE Ne. 195 - . | eee 159 158 119 150 163 I 
Se ea 80 194 _ ¢ aeGaeae 159 158 118 152 162 l 
2 SERRE eS ee 198 207 156 159 161 117 155 159 149 
AUSI......10008 “ae ee 196 / sae S 157 161 117 153 157 i49 
September ____-- 74 193 |  . eS 158 162 117 152 155 145 
i ee os? TRRSERE es 191 232 156 160 163 120 153 | aa 
November. ....j..-....- . | Oe ae a 159 169 119 2 
Re CORE ie Geet: Seaeee -ainme ae 108 Siig | | ee m 
1 December. 4 July. 
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TasLe &—INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF CLOTHING IN THE UNITED STATES AND 
IN FOREIGN COUNTHIGe, 1913 TO 1926 
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; ie: ai | 
rn Bi country...--------- Benet | Canada nae maccke.| Den. | Finland| France er | Italy 
* 
= Number of localities 32 60 59 =| Prague! 100+ 21 Paris 71 Milan 
} 
} 
Commis- ini 
~ Domin- | Ministry Central |“; Federal | Munici- 
‘anputine agaiey.| treet! ion Bu- | of Labor| Office of Depart: | ‘Statis- Stents] Statis- | pal Ad- 
nsts CoMPOLDE 2ONCY | vv atintiog|reaw of | and In- mae Statistics) teal | “Cost or| tical | minis- 
and Statistics! dustry *] Office Living Bureau | tration 
atis- i 
| 
‘ inlay ei ad AE A Bi Stsiathliee 
2 January- January- 
. July July 
ase period_____.___} 1913 1913 1921 | P < June, 1914 1913-14 | June, 
Base F | | 1914 | 1914 191 1914 
7 | See siouie 
- Year and month |} 
ae ee eee 100 a ee eS Sees eee ee a 
‘ 7) a ce eaaaie Gg S 208 fas... ok... 2100 2100 3100 | 100 4 100 3100 
ee © TESS & -, | TRESRSES scab Rees eens ae | ty CR oto apaaianiitl SERSMEMNME erway 2 
if} | RE Ee ean | | ORES Sib ybias “oRAmhaTS J | aess ee a See; = hl 
Li ME... shame doeves SOON Goes... » TO, 4 ; LST Oe OOM “oe 
119 AREY i «  S 5. | SOE GARRORS “HF > niet § | RE COP eee 2 284 
128 Re oe 2... .| SOP GAT eet wate $310 bias... 2) 3 eee 2 221 
139 cs adebtinds aaah _5 | OOS (Raa gee) $355 joo... | Sanne 7651 
146 Bs ccc dattebdsinsals 2. a | a ee eee 2248 11107 aS 2 512 
168 ss Sti eisecs 2 | eS SOR hice 2217 11090 | eee 610 
164 Ts «dene Qicccn 5 E76 bees. -- =.) 2113 969 3239 1065 5 365 1194 615 
14] EE. RE CO? ~oE | -GR4 | ieee | aS ee 611 
19 het S sie! sai A ERES | 123  » eis 1038 6 412 176 600 
148 at RE pa i 127 | SG ot ERR, 172 600 
150 _ | aap | 132 a, | See 174 600 
149 SE ine sonnel 132 | RE § 1039 6 420 189 600 
150 i Ri ea wewhowetHocsccewem 131 tC i ot Ae 185 597 
150 CUM kk | RT? 132 | he | aa 181 597 
150 to eh ale Ee 2 bvachenebloc secant 133 965 267 1036 6 440 169 598 
Ls eed hs SR ey | 134 nn eR: Se 166 598 
148 September___._. Setar | 136 4) aa ae 168 598 
14 SE Satellites din ginal 138 J) Spee: 1042 8 440 170 633 
45 eS EET Vi RES 139 A ae | SOIREE 173 648 
145 December. _.._. Pret ivtcconcct 140 1 | ae os Sa 173 667 
148 1925 = —--Saeewwe cows! ~nsemesas| ~~ ene nclosecccuce 1002 ee’ 1043 ee, | mS cvocceeunt 
5) = Re Saag 141 1010 277 1044 6 440 173 667 
‘ebruary._..... a Me: 141 || Sa: | 3 172 667 
147 STA SCRIP sega liiale é 141 i eee | 172 667 
148 i GR a a | eee 142 FOO hie. ue 1043 6 445 174 667 
149 Mey tiie si °c ER 141 7) aaa: yee aimee 173 642 
14 SUNG Se 142 a | RE 173 665 
pe) ee nace a elccemety ce ctl 142 1001 272 1040 6 460 174 667 
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TABLE 3.—INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF CLOTHING IN THE UNITED STATES AND 
IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 1913 TO 1926—Continued 
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4 Tantzy 4.—INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF FUEL AND LIGHT IN THE UNITED STATES 
ND : AND IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 1913 TO 1926 
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taste 5.—INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF RENT IN THE UNITED STATES AND IN 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 1913 TO 1926 
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Living Expenses of Farmers 


E United States Department of Agriculture has recently pub- 
lished in its Bulletin No. 1466 a stud 


_ of 2,886 farm families in selected localities of 11 States. 
data were gathered by means of personal visits, the period of study 


of the living expenses 


The 


ranging from 1922 to 1924. Typical farm homes within the locali- 
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ties chosen were visited, the selection of households of any one size 
or level of living being avoided. 

Average expenditures per family in the different States represented 

in the investigation varied as rece Connecticut, $1,559; Massa- 
chusetts, $1,948; New Hampshire, $1,839; Vermont, $1,553; Alabama, 
$1,615; Kentucky, $1,493; South Carolina, $1,482; Iowa, $1,669; 
Kansas, $1,492; Missouri, $1,897; and Ohio, $1,541. 
The average annual living expenses per family of all families in- 
cluded in the study were found to be $1,598. This figure included 
food, house rent, and fuel furnished by the farm for family living 
purposes, valued at conservative prices. The average size of the 
family was 4.4 persons. More than two-fifths of the general average 
of $1,598 was covered by goods furnished by the farm. The value 
of food furnished by the farm was almost twice the value of house 
rent and fuel furnished. 

The various items included in the $1,598 were found to be appor- 
tioned as follows: 


Amount Per cent 
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Husbands and wives had about the same expenses for clothing per 
year, $59 each. Daughters of the age groups over 24 years, 19 to 24 
years, 15 to 18 years, and 12 to 14 years generally are clothed at a 
higher average cost than are sons of corresponding age groups. The 
average cost of clothing for both sons and daughters over 24 years, 
19 to 24 years, and 15 to 18 years is considerably above the averages 
for male and female heads of families. Relatively, the average costs 
for sons of these age groups are 1.26, 1.54, and 1.24 times as high as 
the average costs for male heads of families. Similarly, the average 
costs for daughters are 1.42, 1.67, and 1.36 times as high as the average 
costs for female heads of families. 

The average length of the workday (excluding Sundays) of the 
farm operator was found to be 11.3 hours and of the homemaker 
11.4 hours, not including time spent at meals and in reading or resting. 
Little or no relation was found between the average length of the 
workday and the average value of goods used in a year. 

Formal schooling of both the operator and the home maker was 
found to be significantly related to expenses for family living purposes. 
This relation appears to be slightly more noticeable with home 
makers than with operators. The average number of years the 
operator has been a farm owner is closely associated with expenses. 
Mortgage indebtedness on the farm considered generally, however, 
seems to have no bearing on the expenses. 


, 
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LABOR AGREEMENTS, AWARDS, AND 
DECISIONS 





Labor Agreements 
Cloth Hat and Cap Makers—Lowell, Mass. 


N AGREEMENT was made between Stern Bros., of Lowell, 
Mass., and the United Cloth Hat and Cap Makers’ Union, 

Local No. 25, effective from August 21, 1926, to February 1, 

1928, providing for a union shop, a 44-hour week, nine holidays with 
pay, and no piecework. A few of the other provisions are as follows: 


7a. If one day is employed during the month in which a holiday occurs, the 
employees shall be entitled to compensation for the holiday even if no work is 
performed during the week in which the holidays occur. 

8. Overtime shall not be worked without first obtaining the consent of the 
union through its proper representative. 

12. The employer agrees to have all work done in his own shop. 

13. The employer agrees not to take out any goods to be manufactured into 
hats or caps from another manufacturer. The phrase ‘‘taking out goods”’ shall 
also mean the buying gf goods from a manufacturer for the purpose of making 
them into hats and caps and then to resell the finished product to the same 
manufacturer from whom the goods were received. 

16. The party of the first part hereby agrees upon the signing of this agreement 
to deposit a note for $1,000, payable by the order of ourselves, the receipt whereo! 
is hereby acknowledged. he note shall be deposited with the international 
union, located in New York City. In the event of any violation of any terms of 
this agreement the deposit shail be forfeited to the union. 

18. The employer hereby agrees to employ the members of the union working 
in his plant not less than 49 weeks during each year of the life of the agree- 
ment. 

19. Newly engaged apprentices, after being employed for four weeks, shall 
become members of the union, and their wages shall be subject to revision every 
three months. When the wages of an apprentice reach the average paid to the 
workers of the respective branch of work, such apprentice is to be considered as 4 
regular worker and be subject to all the provisions of this agreement covering 

all the regular workers. 
~ 20. The union reserves the right not to permit its members to perform work 
for the employer if he sells or buys goods to or from firms against whom the 
union has declared a strike, or who sends goods to such firms, its agents, factors, 
or jobbers during the pendency of such a strike, and the calling of a strike by the 
union against the party of the first part to enforce the right hereby reserved shai! 
not be construed as a violation of this collective agreement. 

21. Itis hereby agreed that if the cap makers of Boston will procure 40 hours 4 
week as a working week during the life of this agreement that the hours named 
in the agreement will automatically change from 44 to 40. 

22. It is hereby agreed that the scale of wages prevailing in the shop of the 
employer shall be revised at the expiration of six months from the date of the 
signing of this agreement. 





Deck and Engineer Officers 


"THE agreement of the deck and engineer officers with the Shipping 
Board on their vessels in Trans-Atlantic, Trans-Pacific, Atian- 
tic, Pacific, and Gulf Coast Services, effective July 1, 1926, are the 
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game as those for 1924 (see Labor Review for September, 1924, p. 
102) except for the addition of the following paragraph to the engineer 
oficers’ agreement: 

It is understood that the rates and conditions herein stipulated shall apply to 


any and all engineers employed on Shipping Board vessels, whether or not 
members of the above-mentioned association or any other similar organizations. 





Longshoremen 


one nn te have been made between the United States Ship- 
ping Board, steamship agents, and stevedores and the long- 
shoremen’s locals Nos. 829 and 858 general cargo, No. 921 grain 
handlers, and No. 953 marine warehouse clerks, all of Baltimore; 
Ship Workers’ Benevolent Association (colored) of Pensacola, Fila. ; 
locals Nos. 872 and 896 of Houston, Tex.; Nos. 307, 636, 704, 851, 
399, 1224, and 1225, of Galveston, Texas City, Bolivar, and Corpus 
Christi, Tex.; No. 1130, checkers and cargo repairmen of Portland, 
Me.; and the two locals at Gulfport, Miss. The Portland agreement 
runs from October 22, 1926, to October 1, 1927, and the Gulfport 
agreement from August 17, 1926, to August 17, 1927. The other 
agreements run from October 1, 1926, to September 30, 1927. 

The Texas agreements were unchanged. In the Portland and 
Baltimore agreements the week throughout the entire year is to con- 
sist of 44 hours. Other slight additions were made to the Baltimore 
agreements. 

The following were added to the agreement with local No. 953: 

5. (a2) When fresh men are ordered out at 5 p. m. for night work, and failin 
to work through no fault of their own (weather conditions excepted), they sha 
receive &@ minimum of four hours at the respective rates applying to tallymen 
and ship runners in article No. 5; and if they are required to work after 9 p. m. 
they shall receive four hours additional at the respective rates. 


8. Only mail and baggage to be handled on Christmas, Fourth of July, and 
labor Day, excepting by special agreement. 


The following was added to the agreement with local No. 921: 


2. (d) Bag sewers and inholders are to receive 70 cents per hour in addition 
von rates mentioned above for overtime hours on nights, Sundays, and 
idays. 
2. (e) The day meal hours are to be paid at the overtime rate of 70 cents per 
hour until men are relieved. Night meal hours are to be paid at the rate of $1.40 
per hour until men are relieved. 





Machinists—Chicago 


THE epencneneie Co., of Chicago, and representatives of District 
Lodge No. 8 of Machinists, after conferences lasting over a 

period of several months have adopted an agreement based on what 

is generally known as the Baltimore & Ohio cooperative plan. The 

agreement is as follows: 

I. It is agreed by the parties to this understanding that the success of the 

tompany and the welfare of its employees are interdependent. When the man- 


ment of the company manifests a genuine concern for the welfare of its em- 
Dloyees, then the employees of the company through their union are warranted 
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in manifesting equal concern for the success and welfare of the company. It 
is also understood and agreed that the company through its management aid the 
employees through their union are greatly encouraged in helping one 
when the gains from such mutual assistance are shared fairly between t 
pany and its employees. 

In recognition of these principles, the parties to this understanding agree to 
set up the following machinery of cooperation: 

II. (A) Biweekly shop cooperative committee: A joint committee to be know) 
as the shop cooperative committee will first be organized. This committee yj 
consist of the following members, representing, respectively, the managemey 
and the International Association of Machinists: 

For management—Five individuals, four of which shall be representatives of 
the departments of the company, and the fifth one of which shall be the factory 
manager. . 

For the employees—Five individuals, four of which shall be representatives of 
the departments of the plant and selected by the union employees, and the 
fifth one of which shall be designated by the executive board of District No, s 
International Association of Machinists. 

The shop cooperative committee will mect biweekly at 1 p. m. in the office of 
the factory manager. The first meeting will be held Tuesday, September — 
1926. The factory manager will serve alternately at meetings with the indi. 
vidual selected by the employees’ group as their chairman, as chairman of shop 
cooperative committee. stenographer will be furnished by the management to 
record the minutes of the meetings and serve as secretary to the committee. 

(B) Trimonthly general cooperative committee: Next a joint committee, to 
be known as the general cooperative committee, will be organized. This con. 
mittee will consist of the following representatives: _ 

For management: 1. The president. 2. The secretary. 3. The sales mana- 
ger. 4. The factory manager. 

For the employees: 1. The vice president of the International Association of 
Machinists in charge of the Chicago District. 2. An assigned business agent 
of District No. 8, International Association of Machinists. 3. The chairman of 
the shop grievance committee. 4. The chairman of the employees’ group of 
the shop cooperative committee or another member of the employees’ group of 
the shop cooperative committee, in the event that the chairman of the shop 
grievance committee is also chairman of the employees’ group of the shop co- 
operative committee. 

The general cooperative committee will meet trimonthly at 2 p. m. in the office 
~ My president of the company. The first meeting will be held October —, 

926. 

The president of the company will serve alternately by meetings with the 
chairman of the employees’ group of the general cooperative commitice as 
chairman of the general cooperative committee. A stenographer will be furnished 
by the management to record the proceedings of this committee and serve as its 
secretary. 

III. Minutes will be kept of the proceedings of both the shop and general 
cooperative committees. Each subject brought up for consideration will be 
given a symbol. Furthermore, the various propositions discussed at both com- 
mittee meetings will be classified by groups in conformity with a mutually 
acceptable system of classification. A statistical summary, based on the classified 
records of the committee proceedings will be prepared for the information of tle 
general cooperative committee when it meets every three months. 

Copies of the minutes of the shop cooperative committee meetings will be 
furnished all members of the committee, as well as the office of District No. 5, 
International Association of Machinists, and the office of the vice president of 


&nOther 
he COm- 


' the International Association of Machinists assigned to the territory including 


Chicago. Copies of the minutes of the general cooperative committee meetings 
will be furnished all members of the general committee as well as the office of 
District No. 8, and the vice president of the International Association of Machit- 
ists assigned to the territory including Chicago. 

In view of the fact that matters of a confidential nature may be discussed from 
time to time at the cooperative committee meetings, it is agreed that reference to 
such matters may, at the request of either group, be left out of the minutes which 
are distributed. Notes of such matters, however, will be made for the record 
and kept in the files of the company for reference. a 

IV: It is not the intention of the es to this agreement that a rigid and 
formal method of procedure shall guide the conferences of either the shop or the 
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general cooperative committees. It is rather the desire that these committee 
meetings shall consist of round-table conferences whose purposes are to consider 
proposals by any member of the committees aimed at mutual helpfulness. 
Determinations of decisions by the committees shall be by consensus of opinion, 
ot by voting. 

: Jt is further agreed since the specific purpose of these conferences is mutual 
helpfulness, that criticism and fault findings will have no place in the discussions. 
As a consequence, grievances will not be considered during the proceedings of 
these committees. ‘They will be dealt with, as they always have been, in keeping 
with the provisions laid down in the current standard agreement between the 
Chicago Manufacturers’ Association and the International Association of Ma- 
chinists. 

It is also understood and agreed that this memorandum in no way, shape, or 
form implies the abrogation of any of the working rules or regulations established 
by agreement between the parties to this understanding. 

The procedure of the shop cooperative committee will be confined to detailed 
matters concerning shop operation and working conditions. 

The general cooperative committee will consider (1) matters referred to it by 
the shop cooperative committee for action, and (2) matters of a general nature 
dealing with the general success and progress of the company on the one hand 
and the good and welfare of the employees on the other hand. 

It should not be understood that there is any limit to the range of specific 
subjects coming in these general classes which may be submitted for discussion 
by the members of the cooperative committees. Whatever may be of mutual 
benefit to employees and management is proper for consideration by the com- 
mittees. 

It is agreed that this memorandum understanding is subject to change or 
termination at any time by mutual consent. 





Musicians 


N THE by-laws of the American Federation of Musicians, amended 

and adopted at the thirty-first annual convention, held at Salt 
Lake City May 10 to 15, 1926, were articles and sections relating to 
membership and the minimum wages locals are allowed to insert 
in their agreements. Article IX, section 9, and Article XIII, fifth 
paragraph, read as follows: ‘ 


ArticLe IX, Section 9. No local shall issue a card of membership to an appli- 
cant unless he be a citizen of the United States or Canada. However, if an 
applicant does not hold citizenship in either country, he must, in order to become 
eligible for membership, declare his intention of becoming a citizen of that country 
wherein he makes application for membership by taking out his first papers; but 
a member so accepted must complete his naturalization within the shortest 
possible time provided by law. Failure to comply with the requirements of this 
section shall be cause for annulment of membership. 

Arr. XIII. The following prices represent the minimum which members and 
leaders of orchestras must charge. Prices to be paid to local members who 
augment traveling orchestras during time that such orchestras visit jurisdiction 
of their loeal are governed by rules of the local except on such engagements for 
which the aaepual law makes proviso that 30 per cent in excess of the local price 
must be eharged. In such cases the local members augmenting a traveling 
orchestra, must receive the additional 30 per cent. 


The remainder of Article XIII and all of Article XIV relate to 
scales, of which those summarized below are the more important. 
All wages are by the week per member. 

Section 1: Traveling members with comic operas, musical comedies, 
farce comedies, extravaganzas, spectacular shows, and all similar 
attractions, $80 when playing eight times a week at week stands 
and $85 when playing broken weeks; with vaudeville companies, 
$85 a week for 12 performances; with musical or vaudeville acts or 
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burlesque companies, $73; with tabloid companies, $55; and with Band_ 
dramatic companies, $75 where the price of the choicest seat, exclusive Jj {urn 
of box seats, is $1 or more, and $55 where the price is less than, $1 Se 
Where an engagement ends with a fraction of a week, members oj 9 Chat 
comic operas, etc., receive $11 if there is one performance a day andj fm limit 
$20 if two; members of vaudeville companies receive $10 and $15 {ime 
respectively. Two rehearsals of three and one-half hours each ar MM for $ 
given free before the season begins. Additional day rehearsals of Se 
three hours each, $2; night, four hours for $5. For rehearsals held Moreh’ 
outside the town from which the musician is engaged and before the §j whe! 
free rehearsals are held, $5; if two rehearsals in one day, $8. During At 
the season, each rehearsal of two hours, $3. Overtime at rehearsals 9 $2 8 
before the season begins, $1 per hour; during the season, $1 per MM lead 
half hour. banc 

Section 2: Members of orchestra with picture shows, $85 for 12 9825. 
performances a week; $97 if no rest period of 15 minutes during FRc 
performance is allowed. One-twelfth extra for additional perform. 9 2° 
ances; $14.50 a day if engagement ends with a fraction of a week, Gmen 
Before season begins, two rehearsals of three hours each, free; addi- JB 20+: 
tional rehearsals, $8.50 for two in one day; $56 for twelve in one 
week; $72 for each additional week; overtime, $2 per hour. 

Section 3: Traveling leaders with comic operas, $95 for a week of 
eight performances, with one-eighth extra for each additional per- 
formance; $13.50 for one performance, $23.50 for two performances 
in one day, if engagement ends with a fraction of a week. With 
vaudeville or burlesque, $90, with $5 for each extra performance: 
$54 where the price of choicest seat is 35 cents or less; $75 with single 
vaudeville acts; $65 with tabloid companies; $85 with dramatic 
companies in houses where the price of choicest seat is $1 or more, 






$65 where the price is less; $100 with picture shows, 12 performances 
a week. For rehearsals prior to opening of engagement, leaders - 
receive half salary on week days up to six hours and $1 per half HB,;, 
hour Sundays and oVertime. Bucs engagement the leader is to J both 
give one rehearsal a week, of two hours, free and is to receive $1 per 92 
half hour for extra rehearsals, Z 

Sections 4 and 5: Orchestra for grand opera, eight performances JJ q » 
a week, $150; $100 where the price of choicest seat does not exceed $4. Fi selv 
If the performance exceeds four hours the overtime charges are $3 Jj «nd 
per hour when the price of choicest seat exceeds $4 and $2 when the oe 
price is $4 or less. Before the opening of the season three-hour Hj, ; 
rehearsals during the day, $7; night, $10; double pay for extra time Jijas : 
after midnight. Overtime $1 per half hour. Rehearsals during the Jj rr 
season: Day, $2 for first hour and $1 for each additional half hour; J ,,° 
evening, four hours for the price of a performance. For engage- JBio; 
ments closing with a fraction of a week, the rates are $16.25 for one JM fror 
performance a day and $26 for two performances if the price of #§)! 
— seat is over $4; $13.50 and $23.50 where the price is $4 ™ 
or less. a 

Section 6: Members of symphony orchestras touring the country vo 
between April 30 and September 1 are to receive for eight concerts 9B #1 
a week with three rehearsals of two and one-half hours each, $80; bic 
$6 for each extra concert. Where the tour ends with a fraction of Jy, 


a week, $10 for one concert a day, $18 for two. Extra rehearsals 
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and oe: $i per half hour. First-class transportation to be 
urnishe ° . 

Section 7: Members of orchestras engaged for musical festivals, 
Chautauquas, or lyceum tours, two concerts a day, $100. Two pre- 
liminary rehearsals of two and one-half hours each, free, with over- 
time at $3 per hour. Day rehearsals during the season, two hours 
for $5, with overtime at $1.50 per half hour. 

Section 8: Where at Chautauqua or lyceum engagements an 
orchestra renders miscellaneous service, $55 per man, $85 for leader; 
where it plays light operas, $65 per man, $90 for leader. 

Article XIV: Members of bands are to receive $60 per week, plus 
g2 a day for traveling expenses, when at one or two day stands; 
leaders, $90. Where service is rendered im the pit in addition to 
hand service, $70. Rehearsals before the season begins, three hours, 
$2; extra rehearsals, three hours, during the season, $3. Members 
of circus bands, $40; leader, $63; besides meals, satisfactory sleeping 
acommodations, and transportation. Carnival and minstrel bands, 
men, $32; leader, $55; or $45 and $70 where board and lodging are 
not furnished. 





Pocketbook Workers—New York City 


AN AGREEMENT between the Associated Leather Goods Manu- 

facturers of the United States of America and the International 
Pocketbook Workers’ Union of New York City was made June 21, 
1926, in effect to May 1, 1929, continuing the agreement that expired 
May 1, 1926, extracts of which were given in the Labor Review for 
March, 1925 (pp. 110-112). 


Extracts from new articles are-as follows: 


2. Forty-four hours shall constitute a week’s work. 

The regular working week may be arranged on a five-day basis between June 
15 and September 1 by mutual consent of the employer and the workers, and 
both sides hereby agree to interpose no obstacles that will hinder such 
arrangement. 

3. In case when and where, in the judgment of the employer, there is sufficient 
work on hand to permit of overtime work for the pocketbook makers, he shall 
so notify the shop chairman. If the pocketbook makers desire to avail them- 
selves of overtime they are to notify the employer through the shop chairman 
and they are to pay their helpers at the overtime rate; in eases where the request 
to work overtime is on the part of the employer he shall pay the helpers the 
difference het ween regular time and overtime. otification to the shop chairman 
by the employer of sufficient work to permit of overtime shall not be construed 
as & request by the employer when such helpers work on a partnership or 
percentage basis. 

6. It is the sense of this agreement that the manufacturer is at liberty to 
change his system of work from week to piecework. Such change of system is 
to take place not later than August 15, 1926. Manufacturers desirous of changing 
from week work to piecework are toserve notice with the union on or before August 
1,1926. Said change of system shall apply to pocketbook makers and framers 


only. 7 

The manufacturer may employ workers on samples and specials by the week, 
provided that such special or sample makers employed by the week shall not 
work on general stock or orders as week workers, ‘ahead the price for said work 
pet + be adi sted and agreed bet: the empl 

4. iece prices ju a upon between oyer or 
his Demaasetatios and a price committee representing the particular branch of 
work, which shall consist of not more than three workers each of whom shall 
have been employed, as far as practicable, at least six months in the factory 
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which he represents. The employer shall be informed of the names of such 
committeemen immediately upon their selection. No worker shall be asked to 
work on unsettled work, nor shall any worker refuse to work on settled wor 
During price disputes between the price committee and the employer, the Piece. 
worker shall not be discriminated against for the sole reason of forcing a price 
settlement, by not being given settled work which may be on hard. All picc 
prices agreed upon as heretofore provided shall remain fixed for the period of 
this contract and shall not be subject to change, except by decision of the join; 
board upon application of either the employer or workers. 

8. Equal standards and equal proportional division of work between the maiy 
and subsidiary shop shall prevail when the class and kind of goods made in hot} 
shops are the same. 

14. A pocketbook maker’s helper shall mean a worker who has worked aj 
pocketbook work for at least 18 months; is capable of performing all pocketbook 
work except turning in of corners, chopping, creasing, trimming, and edging: 
and is working with a teamer in the capacity of a helper. All exceptions to thi: 
clause are to be decided by the chief clerks. 

The principle of equal pay for equal work without regard to sex is hereby 
reaffirmed. : 

27. The association agrees on behalf of its members not to charge any members 
of the union for any damage of materials or goods unless the damage is caused 
by direct neglect or actual carelessness; the chief clerks of the association and the 
union shall be called upon to determine same. 

28. This agreement is to function until May 1, 1929. The union, however, 
reserves the right to open the question of shorter hours on March 1, 1928. In 
the event that the union will decide to open negotiations on this question, the 
matter shall be taken up by the union and the association. In the event of a 
disagreement within 30 days, an impartial chairman selected by both sides shall 
decide the question, and his decision, which shall be rendered not later than 
April 30, 1928, shall be binding on both parties. 





Teamsters—Chicago 


[N THE agreement between the Chicago Feed Dealers’ Association 

and the Chicago Hay and Grain Teamsters’ Union, Local No. 
732, effective for one year from August 28, 1926, several new clauses 
were inserted, of which the more prominent are the following: 


Articie II. Under no circumstances are the men to be required to work on 
Labor Day, and they shall receive pay for same. 

They shall receive one hour’s pay for reporting and cleaning horses on rainy 
days, the employer having the right to lay them off the rest of that day, pro- 
vided that no discrimination shall be shown against any one man. 

Any teamster or chauffeur who is not notified the night before not to report 
for work the following day, and who reports for work, shall have one hour’s pay, 
and unless he is notified by 6.30 a. m. that there is no work that day he shall 
have one-half day’s pay or be furnished with other employment at his scale of 
wages; if not notified by 1 p. m. that there is no work in the afternoon, he shall 
have one-half day’s pay or be furnished with other employment at his scale of 
wages. Teamsters and chauffeurs so notified and not back at barn or garage by 
1 o’clock shall be paid overtime at the regular rate for the time made after | p. m. 





Textile Workers—Passaic, N. J. 


‘THE textile strike at Passaic, N. J., which had been in effect: the 

greater part of the year, came to an end in the plant of the 
Passaic Worsted Spinning Co. in November, 1926, by the signing of 
an agreement between that company and the United Textile Workers 
of America, reading as follows: 


1. Right of workers to organize in a legitimate organization. 
2. If a grievance should arise, the right of collective bargaining. 
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3, Closed shop not demanded. 

4, If any other demand made, not agreed on by both parties, workers to con- 
tinue working and the question arbitrated between these parties: Mill—workers— 
hird party. 
, 5. Help taken back without discrimination. 

6. No outside help employed after date of settlement until strikers reemployed. 





Upholsterers—Sacramento, Calif. 


[N THE agreement of upholsterers’ local No. 4, Sacramento, Calif., 
a 44-hour week is provided for, with the following paragraphs 
relative to traveling to and from country jobs. 


In the event that a member of this union travels to or from country jobs outside 
of the regular working hours, he must charge up at the rate of double time for 
such Overtime travel, and when going any long distance at night he must also 
be provided with a sleeper. All fares must be paid by the employer. 

Any member doing work out of town shall receive all expense for board and 
lodging. 





Awards and Decisions 
Cloak Makers—New York City 


AN ARBITRATION award for the cloak making industry in 
New York was made December 21, 1926, by a board consisting 
of Judge Bernard L. Shientag, Col. Herbert H. Lehman and Prof. 
Lindsay Rogers, formerly members of the Governor’s Special Advisory 
Commission, acting at the request of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union and the American Cloak and Suit Manu- 
facturers’ Association, the latter representing the organized cloak 
manufacturers. These manufacturers consist of three groups, the 
inside manufacturers, the jobbers, and the submanufacturers, the 
jobbers being indirect manufacturers in that they purchase the 
materials, which are made up by the submanufacturers according 
to instructions. The association desired the submanufacturers to 
be given the same rights as had just been accorded to the Industrial 
Council of inside manufacturers who were not members of the 
association. 

The board in its opinion outlined the history of the origin of the 
controversy, described the threatened strike of 1924 due to the rapid 
growth of the jobbing-submanufacturing system, and told of the 
appointment by Governor Smith of a commission of five to study the 
conditions of the industry, and its first report in June, 1925. The 
report was accepted by the inside manufacturers and submanufac- 
ute but was rejected by the union and the jobbers, resulting in a 
strike, 

The following extracts from the opinion of the arbitrators show 
the conclusion of the matter: 


Although the undersigned were members of this commission, we have as 
arbitrators endeavored to disassociate ourselves from our prior connection with 
the industry and have sought to arrive at our decision without in any ‘way being 
bound by our prior rulings while serving on the commission. We feel, however, 
that we should not allow this opportunity to pass without expressing our os Sem 
tion of the action taken by the submanufacturers’ association and by the Indus- 
trial Council of inside manufacturers, along the lines of industrial peace and 
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harmony and to deplore the mistaken policy of the union in allowing the Oppor- 
tunity to pass to bring about a situation which would have compelled a readjust. 
ment of the jobber-submanufacturer relationship from the evil effects of which 
the workers themselves were the greatest sufferers. 

One of the union’s objections to accepting the report of the commission wa, 
the proposal made that larger shops be permitted to reorganize. The settlemen; 
that was finally made between the union and the industrial council gave a much 
greater degree of reorganization than had been recommended by the commission. 
The principie that only larger units should be permitted to reorganize was givey 
up. ‘The result was that striking to prevent any reorganization at all, the union 
was finally compelled to accept a much more extensive plan of reorganization 
than the commission had recommended. 

The immediate oceasion for the present arbitration proceeding is the separate 
peace that the union is now negotiating with the submanufacturers. The positio), 
of the submanufacturers now is that the old agreement which it has had with the 
union for the past eight years should be discarded and in its place the agreement 
just ety into between the union and the inside manufacturers should be used 
as &@ Dasis. 

The contention of the submanufacturers that failure to receive the same kind 
of contract that the union has made with the inside manufacturers would invoiv, 
an unfair discrimination against the submanufacturers is in our judgment 
untenable. No element of discrimination is involved because conditions of 
employment in the inside shops and in the shops of the submanufacturer 
fundamentally dissimilar. Each form of production has its own peculiar prob- 
lems which require different provisions for their solution. There is a difference 
between the two forms of production in the number and size of the shops involved, 
in the tenure and stability of employment afforded to the workers, in earnings, 
and in the ability to supervise and control labor standards. 

Hours of labor and minimum wage scales, however, have always been and 
must necessarily continue to be uniform throughout the entire industry.  Thet 
the new contract with the submanufacturers will contain these changes does 
not in the opinion of the arbitrators, require changes in the other respects con- 
tended for by the submanufacturers’ association. 

There is, however, the special question of reorganization. Periodical reorgaii- 
zation to a limited extent was recommended by the Governor’s Advisory Co:n- 
mission to encourage inside production and an increase in the size of shops. 
That the union in its contract with the Industrial Council abandoned the second 
of these prineiples—the encouragement of large shops—is no reason why it should 
not now be applied as far as possible to submanufacturing shops, particularly in 
view of the different conditions existing in two systems of production, to which 
referenee has been made. We therefore decide that the contract between the 
American Association and the union should contain a clause with reference to 
reorganization in substance as follows: 

Members of the American Association employing 35 workers from the date of 
this agreement to June 1, 1928, and thereafter a regular force of 40 or more 
workers, who have been manufacturers or submanufacturers in the industry for 
two years, and who have given 32 weeks of employment, or its equivalent during 
the year preceding the reorganization date, shall have the right to displace, not 
to exceed 10 per cent of their workers subject to the following limitations: 

r (a2) That the workers displaced shall be replaced through the employment 
urea. 

(b) That workers discharged in pursuance of such reorganization shall receive 
a week’s pay. 

(c} That reorganization rights shall only be exercised in the months of June, 
1927, June, 1928, and December, 1928. 

(d) That there shall be no unfair discrimination for union activity in connec- 
tion with such discharges. 

(e) That the new firms admitted to membership in the American Association 
shall not have the privilege of reorganization until they have been members of the 
American Association for at least six months. 4 

With reference to the other questions submitted to the arbitrators the decision 
is that the old contract between the union and the submanufacturers should be 
used as @ basis for the contract which is now being negotiated between these 
two parties. We therefore rule specifically as follows: 

1. That there shall be no change in the clause of the contract relating to the 
unionization of designers. 
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9. That there shall be no change in the clause of the contract. covering procedure 
i, discharge. 
_ 2, That there shall be no change in the clause of the contract covering access 
to the shops of the American Association members and providing for the investi- 
gation of complaints. 

4, That the reduction in hours and increase in minimum wage scales stipulated 
in the contract recently entered into with the inside manufacturers shall be 
embodied in the contract now being negotiated with the submanufacturers. 

in conclusion we desire to thank the representatives of the two organizations 
for the clear and forceful manner in which they present the contentions of their re- 
spective bodies and to say that if there is any further service that the parties 
feel we can render in this proceeding, we shall be available for that purpose. 

The conditions as they have developed in this industry have demonstrated that 
industrial warfare is not the most satisfactory solution of disputes arising between 
employers and employees. It has been shown, we are convinced, that better re- 
suits could be secured for all concerned by the peaceful methods and mediation 
and by resort to arbitration, not through compulsion but through the voluntary 
action of the parties themselves. 





Clothing Industry—Chicago 





IN CASES No. 1049 and No. 1050 the impartial chairman of the 

trade board for the men’s clothing industry of Chicago delivered 
an opinion December 13, 1926, in response to a request of the employer 
to remove a shop chairman for interfering with the management and 
of the union to discipline a foreman for misconduct. The remarks 
follow: 


It seems clear to the board that both the shop chairman and the foreman are 
excitable and possess tempers which are not always well controlled. The evidence 
against the shop chairman as to his interference with management is not very 
clear. It would seem, however, that he gave linings to a worker after having 
been told by the foreman not to do so. ‘The admissions of the foreman—apart 
from the testimony of the workers—are enough to convict him of lack of judgment, 
disposition to talk too much, and a tendency to familiarity which is frequently 
uwise in managingashop. It may weil be that some of his remarks were misin- 
terpreted, or that he did not intend to convey the implication which is now given. 
Nevertheless, he should have better sense than to make such remarks, and he 
should be able to control his temper if he expects to command the respect of the 
workers and to continue to manage the shop. ‘The board feels that the labor 
manager and the firm should make elear to the foreman what his conduct is to be 
in the future and explain to him what relationship should exist with the shop 
chairman. On the other hand, the shop chairman should be told that he is to 
respect. the foreman if he himself would be respected, and that each has rights 
which must be recognized. If this is done it should be unnecessary to take 
further action. 








Garment Industry—New York City 


ON JUNE 29, 1926, the arbitration board decided a question of 

stoppage of work. It seems that an employee who had worked 
for the firm about a year and a half and had been shop chairman 
for the preceding eight or nine months complained to one of the pro- 
prietors that he was not getting a proper share of the work. An 
argument arose over the correctness of the hours, and the proprietor 
irritated at the persistence of the employee, took him by the lapel 
of the coat and pushed him away, uttering an abusive remark at the 
time. The shop chairman thereupon directed the employees.to stop 
work. They gathered in groups and finally left the shop when the 
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proprietor told them to go to work or get out. They went to the 
union, whose officials ordered them back to work. 


The evidence in this case shows that the proprietor and the shop chairmay 
were both guilty of a wrong action, but the initial wrong was committed by the 
proprietor in laying his hands on the shop chairman and using abusive language 
The proprietor should have known better than to attempt to remove an irritatio), 
by direct action. If he believed that the shop chairman was out of the bounds 
of his authority, he should have called up the representative of his associatioy 
and notified him of the shop chairman’s action. Because of the proprietor’s 
wrong action, the impartial chairman feels that he should be fined, and it js 
therefore ruled that the firm is to pay a fine of $25, which amount is to be cop. 
tributed to some charity selected by the representative of the association, the 
representative of the union, and the impartial chairman. 

On the other hand, the shop chairman clearly committed an illegal act jy 
directing the workers to stop work. He claims that he did not know that this 
was an illegal act. The position of shop chairman is a very important one and 
requires considerable knowledge of the proper method of conducting the dealings 
between the employer and the workers. Under ordinary circumstances an illega| 
act of this kind would call for a discharge, and the only extenuating circumstance 
of this case is that the proprietor committed the first wrong. Clearly, however, 
he should not be shop chairman in this shop, and on and after the date of this 
decision he is no longer to be considered as shop chairman. He does not lose 
his position in this shop because of reasons given above, but it is understood 
that any further wrong action on his part while working in this shop will justify 
his discharge. 





Leather Goods Industry—New York City 
Discharge 


"THE arbitration committee of the fancy leather goods industry in 
New York City rendered a decision in case No. 147, Noven- 
ber 2, 1926, relative to discharge. 

A framer had been discharged for deception. He had worked for 
a certain firm for 11 years, when he left because of a personal dis- 
agreement with the superintendent. He next worked for one week 
with a second firm, when he was sent to the third firm by the union 
in response to a request for a framer. On his appearance he gave 
the name of the second firm to the superintendent in reply to the 
question where he had last worked. He was not asked for how long 
a time he had worked for the second firm or whether he had ever 
worked for another. The facts later came out, and after working 
for the third firm three weeks he was discharged on the ground 
that he had deceived the firm at the time of entering its employment. 

All the phases of this case were not made clear to the impartial chairman. 
For instance, it appears that the superintendent was perfectly satisfied with this 
worker’s reply that he had come from the [second] shop and by the superintend- 
ent’s own testimony he did not make further inquiries. Whether the worker 
failed to state the real place of his last employment because he had the idea that 
he would be refused work on that account, or whether it was because he disliked 
to tell that he left (the first firm] because of a disagreement with the superintendent 
was not disclosed. 

Ethically, the man may not have been justified in keeping from the firm the 
fact that he had worked for [the first tend so many years. hile there was no 
deception in the letter, there was in the spirit. The chairman, however, can not 
find any such deep wrong in [his] withholding the fact that he had worked for 
[the first firm] as would justify his discharge. He is therefore to be returned to 


his position on Thursday morning, November 4, 1926, and is to be reimbursed 
for time lost. 
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Table Work 


In case No. 133, decided September 23, 1926, the question was in 
regard to division of work. 


It was shown that at present this firm employs 12 teamers with 8 helpers and 
19 general helpers, including 6 frame coverers. All the helpers are employed 
regularly, but the pocketbook makers have been dividing the work, 6 teamers 
working each week. The representatives of the union contend that there is 
certain pocketbook work on bags and certain table work being done by the gen- 
eral helpers, in which the teamers should be permitted to share. The agreement 
says that ‘‘ table work by helpers alone should be eliminated as much as possible.” 
The union asserts that the term “‘table work’’ should include frame covering, 
turning in, putting on ornaments, putting loops on handles, punching buttons, 
setting together handles, punching holes, and finishing frames, all of which work 
is being given to the general helpers. 

The representative of the firm asserts that much of the work specified by the 
union representatives does not come under table work. That the agreement 
specifically defines table work as “‘turned-in pullers and flaps, turned-in handles, 
and turned-in purses,’”’ part of which work is already being given to the pocket- 
book makers. ‘That frame covering is skilled work and that special frame cover- 
ers are employed, and pocketbook makers may or may not be able to do it. 
This operation, however, has not been classified in the agreement as table work. 
It is further asserted that the firm tried some of its pocketbook makers on frame 
covering and they spoiled the work. The firm states that it would be willing, 
during the slack season, to give the pocketbook makers more of the general 
work, if it were not for the fact that when once work of this kind is given the 
workers from that time on make claim to it. It is claimed that several times 
work which belonged to a low-priced employee has been given to a higher-priced 
worker during an emergency. Afterward, in the slack period, the high-priced 
man would lay claim to this work because he had once done it. 

In view of all the evidence presented, the chairman, taking into consideration 
the amount of work done by the whole body of general helpers now employed by 
this firm, was of the opinion that more of this work should be given the pocket- 
book makers. 

To bring about such increase, the chairman personally visited the firm and 
arranged for more of the general helpers’ work to be given to the pocketbook 
makers. More of these changes may be madeif necessary. In doing this, some 
of the items which the firm claims do not technically belong to the pocketbook 
makers are now being given to them. It is ruled, in that connection, that the 
giving by the firm at this time of this work to the pocketbook makers does not 
aan its contention that such work does not technically belong to the pocket- 

ook makers. 





Railroads—Train Service Board of Adjustment for the Eastern 
Region 


Yard Helpers 


[N DOCKET No. 352 of the Train Service Board of Adjustment 
(Eastern), decided November 30, 1926, the Boston & Maine Rail- 
road had taken one yard helper from six switching crews in the yard 
at Nashua, N. H., and added a portion of handling of switches, pre- 
viously performed by these helpers in certain parts of the yard, to 
the regular duties of switch tenders who were stationed in the 
vicinity. 
iad cucation before the board was whether the carrier had the 
right to assign to switch tenders regularly the work of handling 
switches, previously performed by yard helpers, and reduce the num- 
ber of yard helpers. 
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The committee contended that there were no interchangeable righis 
between switch tenders and yard helpers permitting the carrier to 
take yard helpers off jobs and direct their work to be done by switch 
tenders. Switch tenders have no seniority as yard helpers or yard 
helpers as switch tenders. 

The position of the carrier was as follows: 


The switching crews in question work in various parts of the yard. A portion 
of their work is in the vicinity where switch tenders are located, and when the 
number of helpers in the crew were reduced the switch tenders were required to 
handie switches adjacent to the territory they had always covered. 

Yard helpers’ duties may consist of handling switches, performing flagging 
duties, riding cars, ete. There is nothing in the rules which prohibit manage- 
ment from assigning any of these duties wholly or in part to other helpers or to 
other employees. Handling switches is work usually performed by a member 
of a switching crew at points where switch tenders are not located or because 
switeh tenders can not give continuous attention to a switching crew by reason 
of other duties. 

When switch tenders can take over the handling of switches and thereby 
relieve yard helpers of that sort of work, it is surely proper to rearrange the work 
accordingly, and if as a result of such rearrangement there are not so many 
helpers required in the switching crew it is likewise the prerogative of the man- 
agement to effect a reduction in the number of helpers. 

It is without question proper to add to switch tenders the work of handling 
switches regardless of what class of employee had previously handled them. 
This is a principle followed in rearranging work of all classes of employees and 
it is clearly within the right of management to reduce the forces or change assign- 
menis as a result. 

There is no question at issue involving interchangeable rights as between 
switch tenders and yard helpers. A 

No rules or agreements have been violated, neither have switch tenders been 
a to do any work formerly done by yard helpers other than handling 
switches. 

Decision.—Investigation of the circumstances surrounding this case discloses 
the fact that there has been a reduction in the volume of business handled through 
Nashua yard, and resuiting therefrom the management reduced the number of 
helpers from three to two on each crew. There seems to have been no increase 
in the number of switch tenders in this yard, but perhaps a few more switches 
are now handled by the switch tenders at the points where stationed than before 
the discontinuance_of the third helpers. These facts, however, do not seem to 
constitute violation of any schedule rules nor does it indicate the reclassification 
of work from helpers to switch tenders which would justify the claim of the 
committee; therefore, the board decides the contention of the committee that 
switch tenders have supplanted helpers is not sustained. 
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IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION 





Statistics of Immigration for November, 1926 
By J. J. Kunna, Cuter Sraristiciran U. 8. Bureau or IMMIGRATION 


‘owe was a decrease in both the inward and the outward alien 

passenger movement in November, 1926, as compared with 
the average for the preceding four months. In that month 
46,941 aliens were admitted and 19,937 departed, while the monthly 
average for the period from July 1 to October 31, 1926, was 51,424 
aliens admitted and 22,503 departed. The same month, however, 
saw an increase in debarments as well asin deportations. In Novem- 
ber fast 1,713 aliens were debarred from entering the United States 
and 1,085 were deported after landing, against a monthly average 
for the first four months of the current fiscal year of 1,682 debarred 
and 980 deported. 

Of the total admitted in November, 1926, 32,684 aliens, or over 
two-thirds, came in at the seaports and 14,257 entered the country 
at stations along the northern and southern land boundaries. New 
York continues to be the principal port of landing for arrivals from 
overseas, 27,419, or about ieedixths of the seaport admissions during 
this month, being recorded as coming that way, while only 5,265 
aliens entered at the other seaports. 

Of the 1,713 aliens debarred this month, 1,499 were turned back 
at. the land border stations and 214 at the seaports. Of the latter 
number only 76 were rejected at New York, and a vast majority of 
these arrived without immigration visas. The comparatively small 
number of regular alien passengers now debarred at that port is the 
result of examining aliens abroad. At the other seaports over 2 out 
of every 100 applicants in November failed to gain admission to this 
country, but practically all of these were seamen or stowaways found 
on board tramp steamers and combination freight-passenger vessels 
who sought permanent entry to the United States without first 
securing visas abroad as required by the immigration act of 1924. 

The figures for November last show a decrease in immigration 
from Europe as well as from Canada and Mexico compared with the 
previous month, 17,374 immigrant aliens from Europe, 8,186 from 
Canada, and 3,580 from Mexico having been admitted during 
November, as against 18,953, 9,295, and 4,783 immigrants from 
these respective sources in October, 1926. There was, however, an 
Increase in emigration, 5,313 emigrant aliens having left the United 
States for Europe in November, while in October only 3,729 depar- 
tures of the same class were destined to that Continent. 

Deportations during November, 1926, again passed the thousand 
mark, 1,085 undesirable aliens having been deported from the United 
States to the countries whence they came. About 40 per cent, or 
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414, of these deportees were sent to European countries, while 285 
went to Mexico, 283 to Canada, and 103 to the other countries. 

About two-fifths of the annual quota for the current fiscal year 
have already entered the United States, 69,648 immigrants charged 
to the quota having been admitted during the five months from 
July to November, 1926, or a little over 42 per cent of the total quota 
of 164,667. While this is an increase of only 2 per cent over the 
number of the same class entering the country during the same 
months of the previous year, when 65,461 quota immigrants were 
admitted, it would seem to indicate that quota aliens are now not 
only coming soon after obtaining visas from American consuls }ut 
also that the annual quota for most of the countries will again be 
exhausted before the dna of the year, as they were during the other 
two fiscal years ended June 30, 1925 and 1926. 


TABLE 1.—-INWARD AND OUTWARD PASSENGER MOVEMENT FROM JULY 1 T 







































































To 
NOVEMBER 30, 1926 
Inward Outward 
Aliens Aliens 
: Aliens admitted United 7 Aliens departed | United Bd d 
Period : States from States after 
citi- enter- citi- a] | land- 
_ | Non- zens | Potal in i _ | Non- zens | / otal in 73 
Immi-|; i-| Total g Emi- i- | Total d 1g 
rant | =-mi- ota ar- grant emi- ota e- 
& grant rived grant parted 
| 
1926 
Se 22, 283; 16, 096) 38,379) 25,981) 64,360) 1, 746) 7,052) 17,970] 25,022) 60, 223] 85, 245 816 
August__...._- 29, 286) 20, 467| 49, 753; 52, 683 102,436) 1, 601) 7,376) 15, 410) 22,786) 42, 248) 65,034) 1, 121 
September --_-_| 35, 297| 25, 680) 60,.977| 71, 268 132,245) 1, 817) 6, 634) 16,392] 23, 026} 26, 268) 49, 204 885 
October__..__. 34, 528} 22, 059) 56,587; 34, 176! 90,763} 1, 566) 5,377) 13, 803] 19,180} 18, 150) 37,330| 1,10 
November. - ..| 30, 756} 16, 185) 46,941) 21, 844) 68,785} 1,713] 6, 859 13, 078) 19,937; 17,992) 37,929) 1, 085 
Total. _- 152, as it 487/252, 037) 205, — 589| 8, 443/33, 298) 76, 653/109, 951) 164, 881)274, 832) 5, 007 
| 





1 These aliens are not included among arrivals, as they were not permitted to enter the United States. 


? These aliens are included among aliens departed, they having entered the United States, legally or 
illegally and later being deported. 
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TABLE 2-—IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED 
FROM THE UNITED STATES DURING NOVEMBER, 1926, AND FROM JULY 1 TO 
NOVEMBER 30, 1926, BY RACE OR PEOPLE, SEX, AND AGE GROUP 


—_————————— 





— 


Race or people 


— 


| 


Immigrant Emigrant 





November, 
1926 


} { 
July to | November, | - 
19 


July to 
November, 


ovember, 


1926 | 2 | 1928 





African (black) 

Ag. vn ccneewn sce cunaalawe concen een 
Bohemian and Moravian (Czech) 

Bulgarian, Serbian, and Montenegrin 

Cie nn ised dau o ce nnnndntiecnn ds dsotbiratensbehdied 
Croatian and Slovenian 


Dalmatian, Bosnian, and Herzegovinian 
Dutch and Flemish 

East Indian 

English 

Finnish ; 

Pe eed Sas whee ose ia ee 
German 


Trish 

Italian (north) 

Italian (south) 

JADED. oo ae 20 cnn e song nwonsenne oenwegecocewesegensece 
Korean ; o 

Te a rn a eee Mal 
hae bcnee tual aateeiccanes de <oithe Uicaiinh gigboiren 
Mexican 

Pacific Islander 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Raa. Re a Co OS cape OE RBS eae et TS 
Russian 

Ruthenian (Russniak) _ ._- 

a eee (Norwegians, Danes, and Swedes) 

Scotch 


West Indian (except Cuban) 
Other peoples R 


IONE oe 2 ARIMA EE SE RG ON 3 
oo RIN S ag, SoS SS MP Se dlts Mea Fe: 
45 years and over 











152, 150 








85, 314 
66, 836 











24, 382 
113, 926 
13, $42 
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TaBLeE 3.—LAST PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTE 
AND FUTURE PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED F 
THE UNITED STATES DURING NOVEMBER, 1926, AND FROM JULY 1TO NOVE) 


30, 1926, BY COUNTRY 
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[Residence for a year or more is regarded as permanent residence] 
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"ROM 
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{BER 
























































Immigrant Exnigrant 
Country : 
November, ae to November, July to 
1926 ovember, 1926 November, 
1926 1926 
ini icittaanrencuhupntinacinnvaliienion Galadaivekaaeoiie 15 104 32 149 
Stk SS 2 ASRS SE, oR IS 1? SEE RS EE Ce 105 409 21 195 
ESE + ES is REE Ss SPOS STEN 70 340 24 O08 
acne donatham cendunc'snmeukemdinanaimbintdoues od 28 146 2 "5 
SS Red Ce ES eee Se 353 1, 581 118 929 
I OE ER SS. SO TITER 13 ag eR een leis 9 
ae epi I Gas ORS SSSR as ado eaptes 299 1, 183 19 213 
ES «RS Ao BES. EBs Ges 19 95 2 9 
RE DO RR ee Te EE ae 43 204 30 164 
geen ae RS 2B Ce Tiel 402 1, 942 80 630 
SE RR So SRR i; eh 5, 348 20, 15 224 1, 498 
Great Britain and Northern lreland: 
SR SID ince = Se AIRES © — 9 SRN S cealalvaet 982 4, 343 308 2, 335 
ON ES EE Be EVES EG GRE aie 17 108 19 19] 
tT Mi een tele am B tre, AMD Sal, Soe 1, 211 5, 559 92 972 
Gs Sa ete cte: gina Sika Sroe  GRG aL: 121 511 5 9 
SESE SR 5 IRIE, TFS a a. I Seat Ce 258 944 370 1, 686 
SS Srna ERE iit MORES Seen cht I Page 84 393 51 366 
percep 1 te Seep a II oo ie 2, 664 13, 792 85 603 
Italy, including Sicily and Sardinia___..__.._...._.___. 1, 820 7, 758 2, 363 8, 501 
ESI > COR ate RR si I Gaga 3 fy Naw Actes cath 8 
UNE ATS gba 2 pdicspeiaags hea 2 aA Rebieeen 75 281 7 183 
NE ® EEEEAE, th Ey, ieee bales Stig els 20 tara tet Src 4 
SS RIE EES! SS SCs l LES 133 729 22 159 
FRAC RR <TC 687 2, 516 103 561 
SE A Set IEE Iie a RE 8 Bik, Hee 1, O10 3, 639 147 1, 387 
Portugal, including Azores, Cape Verde, and Madeira 
OS SBR Es a oS 4 pee 75 279 625 1, 510 
EE SERS SRR § 1 ORE ro iS Sec. 112 468 7 623 
SEES Pee oe > es: 98 502 25 125 
Spain, including Canary and Balearic Islands__________ 32 230 209 1,02 
NEES 2 SR te oR > Re leans Sa aa 915 3, 516 49 346 
USS Sas rs: «i Si 179 990 36 250 
EN EY SMe ERR | ~ E Aeeainied 14 90 3 15 
ORR IEEE SRE EE LTE SG SO I ilar ia 105 514 168 1, 00 
RRR Go Sia & Sa eae 36 204 1 4 
co EE Se, ee ner? 17, 374 73, 907 5, 313 25, 871 
EE Ee OS SS ee Se: 2 eee 14 
ares RE Sea ASG” nee cepted em, nad a Vero < pacer GE 156 873 477 2, 005 
ETS SRG BSA: CRE S| ES FRE ROO: 1 55 14 66 
ERE ST eT hi PS. SS ea 70 373 127 521 
I gee ns ee A 46 197 5 96 
EGR NEE SE Pe 3 14 1 17 
RIE SS RS Gi CD as: es 78 277 13 85 
yf Sa aes... ee eee 6 24 6 40 
REE. FE aati EAE ee & 106 3 26 
NO a a as oo on 368 1, 924 646 2, 870 
a eg 2 i ea a Se ae 8, 186 43, 510 167 749 
ESS PT en a a a eee 323 1, 391 39 180 
PSS DTT GED a ee RR FE ey 3, 580 26, 276 277 1, 124 
* SRE, 28 ESSE ARS Se ae oS ea none 400 1, 618 61 502 
& 9 <<a Ssh e ee aes 82 438 163 825 
GT LR EEE Bi RS ee 80 3 35 
I PUI i te ce es 7 709 50 272 
EOE ELS EE ToS Lie a Toe 63 489 17 au 
RIEL LETS PE MEI BITES, 211 1, 187 75 506 
oR Satine Ne Set eve OR SeMC aR tral me 12, 923 75, 698 852 232 
E BREE OL Ps ER, CONSENS, 8 pO ars AR 15 117 4 13 
RESETS SERENE STEMS CEE Ss Re 23 143 14 42 
Sous ecerieds dlc Ia crhine chctntatinir'n rhigitinincnediuennnditiamindsinl 31 ff 17 1iy 
eles on on cn ctemeinteaeniiaoleie 21 132 12 3 
ne a ss cantabaeRebbuanbbananinns 1 22 1 7 
I i einai Die 91 621 48 325 
Grand total, all countries......................... 30, 756 152, 150 6, 859 33, 298 
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Alban. 
Andor 
Austri 
Belgiu 
Bulga 
Czech 
Danzi 
Denm 
Estho 
Finlar 
Franc 
Germ: 
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g 4-—ALIENS ADMITTED TO THE UNITED STATES UNDER THE IM MIGRATION 






































































































0 TT OF 1924 DURING NOVEMBER, 1926, AND FROM JULY 1 TO NOVEMBER 2%, 1926, BY 
R COUNTRY OR AREA OF BIRTH 
{Quota immigrant aliens are charged to the quota; nonimmigrant and nonquota immigrant aliens are 
not charged to the quota] 
Admitted 
; Nonimmigrant | 
Quota and nonat 
. - juota tr: 
Country or area of birth ae imungrant immigrant on oy 
Novem- ony oe 
40 July to | Novem-| July to | Novem- po ber, 
Qs Novem-| ber, |Novem- , ” 1926 
1 ber, 1926 1926 ber, 1926 1926 
pa!) 
2 anit 39 
13 tht cnocmncnncanngelpasconon 100 3 1 3 1 2 6 
9 I ce 785 351 96 83 122 218 1, 183 
64 Belgium... -- = aee Rigen ier nese 1512 232 55 899 142 197 1, 131 
30 UE RRs oon ob dita coc cdethbonn-a 100 84 10 119 27 37 203 
98 RE hie 3, 073 1, 424 310 2,114 329 639 3, 538 
Danzig, Free City of................. 228 138 19 31 4 23 169 
35 DEES oc cot). sul, wedeabownees 1 2,789 1, 230 302 1, 131 165 467 2, 361 
21 i 94 65 8 
1 —_isi‘“‘( SS RSC SOSGRRRSE NSLS 136 é 
l EE IO aE Ot EEE 13, 954 1, 544 323 3, 396 527 850 4, 940 
86 SS SR SI 51, 227 20, 561 5, 441 7, 852 1, 031 6, 472 28, 413 
66 Great Britain and Northern Ireland: 
(3 EEN etoile 5, 263 1,235 | 13,731 1, 832 3, 067 18, 994 
01 Northern Ireland...............- 1 34, 007 289 70 279 23 93 568 
8  -.\<cghts .«acctaeeecuul . 6, 07 1, 335 5, 716 612 1, 947 11, 791 
4 C6 6 atribiaheiimamd ddwommquueisaiwe 100 
9 ES iwi agurcie mad dewisabeghtwnae san 473 218 56 1, 001 154 210 1, 219 
61 Es ele ge ii ae SS a 100 36 10 ph Mace ieas 10 47 
37  . culslewmwinwe 28, 567 15, 357 2, 986 3, 428 439 3, 425 18, 785 
i Re 1 3, 845 1, 895 443 | 16,026 3, 694 4, 137 17, 921 
10 ae RT See ERE A Seceeael: 156 20 : 
46, EE Bit oc bateah, 56 b winatiae esate 4 
50) ETT ARIES: etl AIR 11, 648 644 112 1, 310 176 1, 954 
15 OE oo TR RNC ea 6, 453 2, 596 697 2, 308 390 1, 687 4, 904 
0 pl a ITS SEES §, 982 2, 493 782 3, 154 651 1, 5, 647 
{ = EI i AEE Ra 1 §03 210 55 1, 226 278 333 1, 436 
bee RE SS aes 603 300 69 960 177 246 260 
J, ds Si eae 1 2, 248 805 204} 1,409 298 502 2, 214 
of aR ek AE 100 yA) Set ig PO SRS aS 72 
= os EE Bi SS Sp a 1131 95 17 2, 387 463 480 2, 482 
4 eS an 9, 561 8, 747 978 | 2,350 360 | 1,338 6, 097 
hy be REE EES 2, 081 918 161 1, 485 195 356 2, 403 
a Turkey in Europe._................- 1100 47 12 676 
fy ins +004 tennondiabeppscoad 671 313 O° 1, 261 
95 Me Sa ee ee ose ee enw orns 
4h) 
370 EG ESS ae ee ee See 2 a en aa ae 2 
= OE NRE EE 4 3 5 
749 SES TREE hts aE 124 28 4 51 14 18 79 
150 RE tone ane ae RE 100 2 RT SS ERT A RE SSR ROS 1 
194 a li lee AG A i al 100 75 19 4, 963 918 5, 038 
012 TTT EF 100 54 i) 32 41 338 
325 Inq (Mesopotamia)_...............- 100 47 2 19 5 7 66 
8 Dia shsnccsvcevsthbevedeuns 100 18 6 3, 396 559 565 3, 414 
72 SEP E IS tae AS TS DP Gee 2 
06 hi cciniilsieisd txsars.cnyelnes inhabits cece 100 100 176 47 276 
7 Athi to tinwntinndessondbantes 100 43 10 54 11 21 97 
BD? ie. Ln cedvkbebenssiduese 100 5 aR aRE. OF Liuccabeet.t. 19 
: iia cinsinandineiite cenimatiinn yu 100 87 7 396 1 108 483 
_ sd _s bce aR ® 33 5 257 45 50 290 
9 PU cbs vino achiaisbddes i 89 14 92 26 40 181 
7 SNE MMR. 5... cdnnesdthlcnceslc 1, 424 581 90 | 9,710} 1,759| 1,849] 10,291 
9A * - 
a ' Annual quota for colonies, Gopentenen, or protectorates in Other Europe, Other Asia, Other Africa, 
198 Other Pacific, and in America, is included with the annual quota for the European country to which they 


Quota for Turkey in Asia is included with that for Turkey in Europe. 
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TABLE 4.-ALIENS ADMITTED TO THE UNITED STATES U 
ACT OF 1924 DURING NOVEMBER, 1926, AND FROM 
COUNTRY OR AREA OF BIRTH—Continued. 
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NDER THE IM 


MIGRA , 
JULY i, TO NOVEMB TION 


ER 30, 1926, py 
















































































Admitted 
el 
Nonimmigrant 
Quota and non 
: quota Y 
Country or area of birth Annual immigrant immigrant Total | Grand 
quota during | _"0tal, 
ovem- Suiy to 
OVem- 
July to | Novem-| July to | Novem- ona “, 
Novem- ber, Novem-| ber, L998 
ber, 1926 1926 ber, 1926; 1926 
Cameroon (British) .................- | a Pe ES ae | 1 
Cameroon (French)... _............- ee) ET OR Ree Sena ae - 
Sf See 100 67 7 62 6 13 | 19 
SE dhinaairikut->oeectgues Sooules UT Enceinedhetighlhien vaemasati 0 Rei: 2 1 
FERRERS TORBEN 2 100 fh LE MAE —o ae 4 
SE SSS RSS 100 10 7 10 3 10 | 0 
Ruanda and Urundi______._________. fi RS kee DE ee Sa ue 
South Africa, Union of___...________- 100 11 188 23 34 | 267 
South West Africa__............____- ef ME RR oe TR PES Te Sh a 
, ac ST ae ia aS Lee | ST EE SESS SSeS. | A ; 
Togoland (British)..............____ gi Mere a SE, oe ee EE EE oe Pec... ¥. 
Togoland (French) -.......-.......-- TOO fnccncsnesioeporec eof cneshosles senses Ss Se 
|e |, | SERRE Ss Ra ee (1) 32 10 58 13 23 | % 
Total, Africa..............._.- 1, 200 190 35 322 45 80 512 
Se SE eee ea 121 84 14] 1,840 198 212| 1,9 
at htbtaliiraewilabine wwintctmmer technics TE 9 BETS, SES. Sa eaten iincice «- coal 
New Zealand-_........-- See eae 100 71 7 525 59 66 | 59% 
ke RE SS a ag, RE RS! SS eiareesbaeceaedia a 
ES So as ee 100 Bi hicgos omit 0 a ihe 4 
i iteididek bvgindt owetiniakananett nie ect ES. ee i Beth waedaeceaet eines == 3 
TENE PUNO « cnccbueasdisiestnaneons (?) | veka Sth 82 13 13 86 
TOs PO Miice seecebatvncien 621 162 21 2, 456 270 291 2, 618 
RA SE meen OS, RS ais 42, 626 7, 844 7, 844 42, 695 
SEEN ES NRE: DL La 2, 372 480 480 | 2,372 
EL i ER 6 SS: RR Ce 32, 989 4, 608 4,608 | 32, 989 
REE ERT FRED ORY SN . SOT OE ERAT 4, 789 969 969 | 4, 789 
RRS 6 a Lee athe 461 55 55 461 
IRE EE Gis RG SS Sc SO Wicaee ea bos ae 112 21 21 | 112 
British West Indies_..........______. (1) 284 SS 2, 267 360 448! 2, 5il 
Datech West Indies...........-..-... (}) 14 3 70 8 ll M 
French West Indies..............._. (1) 16 4 28 7 11 44 
British Honduras.................._. () ft ki. ae 45 3 3 9 
NO TE Ba. TB RE: 7 Ray (areas | See he 5 
Other Central America__........___. ERR SR RE hi SE 1, 674 210 210 1, 674 
RR CARE AR Ii: LL Sy oh a RS 672 100 100 672 
British Guiana--..............-.-.... (i 26 5 69 7 12 3 
i ¢ ES otal shane Se ae | 6 
Be CHIN 8. nen e en oran eens TR: Relterdthnsditidoattingheecncanaiipsonesmaglinativipes-|------- -- 
- ok RI Se: We Ee 2, 434 363 363 | 2, 434 
Greenland.-..._-..- A Seyk beers ae IE ESE roe eee That sccabadiccose~--- 2 
Miquelon and St. Pierre._......_____ (1) 2 1 21 5 | 3 
Teteh; Aasttleni ss ss.s asee 379 101 | 90,641 | 15,039 | 15,140 | 91, (20 
Grand total, all countries... ._- 164, 667 69, 648 16, 411 | 182,989 | 30, 530 | 46, 941 252, 637 











1 Annual quota for colonies, 
Other Pacific, and in America, 
belong. Quota for Turkey in 
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dependencies, or protectorates in Other Europe, Other Asia, Other Africa, 
is included with the annual quota for the European country to which they 
Asia is included with that for Turkey in Europe. 
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quate 5.—ALIENS ADMITTED TO THE UNITED STATES UNDER THE IMMIGRATION 
ACT OF 1924, DURING NOVEMBER, 1926, AND FROM JULY 1 TO NOVEMBER 30, 1926, BY 
SPECIFIED CLASSES 


[The number of immigrants appearing in this table and in Table 4 is not comparable with the number of 
statistical immigrant aliens shown in the other tables, by races, countries, States, and occupations] 








—_— 


Novem- | Jy to 


Novem- 
ber, 1926 ber, 1926 





Nonimmigrants 


Government officials, their families, attendants, servants, and employees : 2, 701 
Temporary visitors for— ' 
Business 9, 814 


17, 165 
12, 042 
596 


In continuous transit through the United States 
To carry on trade under existing treaty 





42, 318 








Nonquota immigrants 


REEL RS I ROLE IGE AD LEAN PLAT LION: 13, 905 

Ceara ae Cesene Gerben MG in ka lng da Gk cheredecnccibn sink qcncitc 12, 997 

Residents of the United States returning from a visit abroad 51, 064 

Natives of Canada, Newfoundland, Mexico, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Haiti, _ 

Canal Zone, or an independent country of Central or South America 2 76, 614 

Their Wives 1 434 
Their children 174 

Ministers of religious denominations 

Wives of ministers 

Children of ministers 

Professors of colleges, academies, seminaries, or universities 

SR iii bees ccndindin ieigpatancinessunodie teas suse One End ckelbdae 

Children of professors 


Veterans of the World War 
Wives of veterans 





140, 671 
Quota immigrants (charged to quota) 69, 648 














Grand total admitted 252, 637 











1 Wives, and unmarried children under 18 years of age, born in quota countries. 


? Does not include aliens born in nonquota countries who were admitted as Government officials, visitors, 
returning residents, etc. 


New Immigration Decree of Panama 


HE following important provisions of Immigration Decree No. 

¥ 45 of Panama of August 19, 1925, are taken from a report of 

J.C. South, the United States minister at Panama City, dated 
November 1, 1926. 

Immigrants are defined in the law as those persons who enter the 
country with the intention of establishing themselves there in the 
service of the Government, an individual, or company, or as private 
individuals. After oe permission to enter Panama, immi- 
grants must present to the Panaman diplomatic or consular official 
who is to visa their passports the following documents: (1) An 
authentic copy of their birth certificate; (2) if married, an authentic 
copy of their marriage certificate; (3) a good-conduct certificate 
specifying that the person has not been found guilty of a criminal 
offense; (4) a medical certificate. 

Persons entering Panama under the following circumstances are 
not considered as immigrants for the purposes of this law: (1) Those 
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who are financially independent; (2) those who have lived previously 
in Panama for a period of over 5 years and whose conduct was good 
during that time; (3) those who enter Panama in order to follow 4 
profession. 

Citrzens or natives of American States, who are not immigranis, 
are not required to have their passports visaed, provided they are 
not of the races whose immigration is prohibited. 

A person wishing to bring immigrants into the country must 
accompany his request with proof of his residence as well as of his 
business which justifies their entry into Panama. 





-—_——s 
—ooo a 


Need for Agricultural Laborers in Brazil 


RAZIL’S urgent need for agricultural laborers is the subject of a 
report from the American consul at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, dated 
October 29, 1926. ‘The writer cites the fact that the total area of 

Brazil is over three million square miles, and yet only 20.6 per cent 
of the territory was designated in the last census as rural property. 
Of the four most important agricultural products cultivated m Brazil, 
namely, tobacco, rice, wheat, and coffee, 80.7 per cent is produced in 
the three most thie Aly populated States, Rio Grande do Sul, Sao 
Paulo, and Minas Geraes. 

in former years the number of common laborers was sufficient to 
take care of the increasing demand for farm products in the popv- 
lated areas. During the past five years, however, the high wages 
offered by industrial concerns have attracted many of the better-class 
workers from the rural distriets to the industrial centers. For mstance, 
in 1924 a farm worker received from 5 to 8 milreis' per day in the 
State of Sao Paulo, where the highest wages were paid, whereas indus- 
trial workers received from 7 to 20 milreis per day. 

In spite of the unemployment problem at various times in the 
cities the call of the country districts for a greater supply of agri- 
cultural laborers has remained unanswered. 

Although this migration to the cities has been partially offset by 
the immigration 2p this has not been sufficient to cause 
any important advance in the cultivation of crops. Immediately 
following the European war, immigration increased, but since i24 
it has taken a definite slump. 

In spite of attempts which have been made to select immigrants 
who will settle in the rural districts, they also tend to settle in the 
cities. The inability of the European immigrants to settle in the 
northern regions because of climatic conditions has tended to restrict 
agriculture to a limited area. 

Unless immigration increases and the Government more efficiently 
selects immigrants for jing oS a the large areas available for 
cultivation in Brazil will 

A report significant in thi yt is one from American Consul 
Digby A. Willson at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, dated September 1, 1926, 
which describes a society recently inaugurated i in Sao Paulo to encour- 


age immigration for the purpose of increasing the coffee production in 
that State. 





1 The average exchange rate of the milreis for the year 1924 was 10.94 cents. 
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The society plans to contract for agricultural laborers in foreign 
countries and to place them in districts most advantageous from the 
standpoint of both workers and the State. Assistance will be given 
ihe colonists in their dealings with the Federal, State, and municipal 
,uthorities. Other aims of the organization are as follows: (1) The 
gtablishment of a rural service for medical assistance to colonists; 
2) the organization of an efficient system of propaganda for labor in 
ihe coffee areas throughout Brazil; (3) the encouragement to invest 
in agricultural properties in Sao Paulo; (4) the acquisition of fertile 


areas Which are to be divided into small farms and sold under liberal 
onditions of payment. 








ACTIVITIES OF STATE LABOR BUREAUS 








AMONG the labor activities of State bureaus the following, reported 

either directly by the bureaus themselves or through the 
medium of their printed reports, are noted in the present issue of the 
Labor Review: 

California.—Collection of unpaid wages, page 18; and changes in 
volume of employment and pay rolls, page 104. . 

Hawaii.—Labor conditions in Hawaii continue to be very satis. 
factory, according to the annual report of the governor of that 
Territory for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1926 (p. 5). The impor- 
tance of the Filipino labor supply is emphasized. The families now 
going to the Territory from the Philippines are mainly from the 
farming districts. Many of these workers save enough money in 
three years to go back to their native land and buy homes there 
or raise sugar cane in connection with some of the Philippine 
undertakings. 

Building activities in the Honolulu business district, the erection of 
many new homes, together with the municipal and Territorial 
contracts for the improvement of public structures, and for harbors 
and highways have given very steady employment to the workers 
in the building trades. 

The report also contains data on the work of the Hawaiian Homes 
Commission (reviewed on p. 30 of this issue). 

Illinois —Changes in employment and earnings in certain indus- 
tries, page 106: 

lowa.—Report of volume of employment in the industries of the 
State, page 108. 

Maryland.—Report on volume of employment and amount paid 
in wages in Maryland industries, page 109. 

Massachusetts —New minimum wage order for the toys, games, 
etc., industry, page 25; and changes in volume of employment, 
page 110. 

New York.—Report of operations under the State workmen’s 
compensation act, page 31; and changes in employment and pay 
rolls in factories in the State, page 111. 

The following table summarizes the activities of New York State 
Department of Labor in connection with the inspection of factories 
ahd mercantile establishments for the fiscal years ended June 30, 
1925 and 1926. The figures are taken from the annual report of the 
Industrial Commissioner of New York State, 1926 (pp. 114 and 117). 
During the fiscal year 4,857 factories were found to have closed. 
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FACTORY AND MERCANTILE INSPECTION BY NEW YORK DEPARTMENT OF 
= LABOR FOR YEARS ENDED JUNE 30, 1925 AND 1926 












































Factory inspection Mercantile inspection 
Kind of work 
1924-25 1925-26 1924-25 1925-26 

Rei, oni cc ccvckasnnhonccecinpeweniiot 63, 145 64, 838 90, 109 91, 970 

Building SUlVOFS......0.-. 22. -sacennceweccncccnesessesce 45, 778 46, 784 176 511 

Special inspections .. .......-.---.-------.-------------- 25, 398 42, 158 6, 210 7, 146 

Complaint investigations-.........-..-...---2.-+-.--..-- 670 649 872 835 

Special SVUOONG 6. orcnppenaceccccnsddeonesececess 3, 816 5, 062 33, 276 32, 779 

ye ee eee 95, 763 NUE Ee a6tthis onl Seen s ae ss con xen 

Department office calls_............-...22----------24e- , S, MAbs i... ~--|---- a2) 

Information ST a scophtc ch apace Mepethia iagptctintiteanaalie ode beptaciaih | 57, 880 61, 255 |_- —— i. 

Orders issued: _ | 
Sb. cbhackcusstnewbvoadauncerees= 51, 531 70, 086 108, 256 105, 155 
Sanitation....---- dh wedcetduppdGwbbatisdSaancescasne- 45, 852 42, 886 22, 112 | 23, 925 
Accident prevention -......................-------- 7, 606 64, 236 6, 813 | 6, 565 
Find MERORIUNOMRA 0. G0. ~—dacvaactclpustiuus- loa | 6,177 7, 677 |os2ci aca .2- 933 
WE POON b's. t no nsiddhicersasberacssceuen 309 242 94 | 73 
sn iviepaceaecaqnny EE Ti OR Sh | 1, 674 1, 210 | 3, 349 | 2, 712 
POROMBOL WEG K. aia sonia Fdein essali ctu ssie 47 54 | 1 2 

eM Sd. et ishiaek Raison al. | 208, 196 186,391 | 140, 625 | 139, 365 

Compliances secured J | r 
REE » «nna dovinccepnneppdeiedpodaspees ese 52, 669 70, 089 | 108, 584 | 105, 152 
Sanitation......-- ae 5 SI Br dk: Ad A lbh aca 43, 764 44, 109 | 21, 160 | 23, 510 
Accident prevention - -_ 2.222.222. 2.2222 | 82,089 82, 264 | 8, 760 | 6, 579 
Fire protection ------- cin nile nina meen $ aii eats cath asi 5, 864 eS et 136 
a scar isin snip aden eae 185 338 134 | 90 
Day of rest......-. Se Rao Me EN oT te wy 1, 590 1, 156 | 3, 612 | 2, 723 
hi it LE OLE RE TEE TE a 49 44 | 3 | 1 

Cissy li seitlnabed le.nonw® | 186,210 | 206,444| 142,253! 138, 241 








North Dakota.—Report of operations under the State workmen’s 
compensation act, page 34. 


Oklahoma.—F luctuations in employment and pay roll in industries 
in the State, page 113. 


Porto Rico.—Report of operations under the State workmen’s 
compensation act, page 37. 


Wisconsin.—Changes in volume of employment and amounts paid 
out in wages in the industries in that State, page 114. 
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PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR 





Official—United States 


CALIFORNIA.—Bureau of Labor Statistics. Twenty-second biennial report, 
1925-1926. Sacramento, 1926. 277 pp., charis. 


Summaries of certain sections of this volume are published on pages 18 and 66 
of this issue. 
MaryLAND.—Bureau of Mines. Third annual report, 1925. Baltimore [1926), 
84 pp. 
The total coal production for the State in the year covered by the report was 
2,694,476 net tons. The number of fatal coal-mining accidents for the same 
period was 12, or 1 for every 224,540 net tons produced. 


MassAcHusetTts.— Department of Industrial Accidents. Annual report for the 


year ending June 30, 1925. Boston, 1926. 88 pp., charts. Public documeni 
No. 106. 


New Yorxk.—Department of Labor. Special bulletin: An analysis of 100 accidents 
in paper and pulp factories, with suggestions as to safe practice and suitable 


machine guards, prepared by the Bureau of Industrial Hygiene. New York, 
1926. 86 pp., rllus. 


— Special bulletin No. 147: Homework in the men’s clothing industry in 


New Yerk and Rochester, prepared by Bureau of Women in Industry. New 
York, 1926. 69 pp., charts. 


This bulletin is summarized briefly on page 14 of this issue. 
a Industrial Commissioner. Annualreport for the 12 months ended June 
30,1926. Albany, 1926. xiv, 486 pp. 
Data from this report are published on page 216 of this issue. 
Nort Daxota.—Workmen’s Compensation Bureau. Seventh annual report 
for the fiscal year ending J une 30,1926. ([Bismarck?} 1926. 27 pp. 
This report is briefly reviewed on page 34 of this issue. 
PENNSYLVANIA.— Department of Labor and Industry. Special bulletin No. 15: 
Safety organizations and accident statistics. Harrisburg, 1926. 37 pp. 
This bulletin was prepared as a guide for industrial executives in developing 
safety organizations within their plants, and contains descriptions of plans 
adaptable to plants employing 25 or more employees. One section is devoted 
to the preparation and use of accident statistics. 
Porto Rico.—Workmen’s Relief Commission. Annual report, 1925-26. San 
Juan, 1926. 38 pp. 
Data from this report appear on page 37 of this issue. 
Wyromine.— Department of Labor and Statistics. Fifth biennial report, 1925- 
1926. Cheyenne, 1926. 48 pp. 


Information on collection of wage claims, taken from this report, is published 
on page 21 of this issue. 


Unitrep Strates.—Department of Agriculture. Department bulletin No. 1466: 
The farmer’s standard of living—a socio-economic study of 2,886 white farm 
families of selected localities in 11 States, by E. L. Kirkpatrick. Washington, 
1926. 63 pp., charts. 


A brief review of this study is given on page 192 of this issue. 
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Unrtep States.—Department of Commerce. Bureau of Mines. Technical paper 
402: ealey rules for installing and using electrical equipment in coal mines, 
sponsored by United States Bureau of Mines and American Mining Congress. 
Washington, 1926. v, 21 pp. 


_—— Department of Labor. Bureau of Immigration. Annual report, fiscal year 
ended June 380, 1926. Washington, 1926. wi, 221 pp. 


Bureau of Naturalization. Annual report, fiscal year ended June 30, 
1926. Washington, 1926. 47 pp. 





——* 


__— —— Children’s Bureau. Fourteenth annual report, fiscal year ended June 
30, 1926. Washington, 1926. wi, 35 pp. 
—— —— Women’s Bureau. Eighth annual report, fiscal year ended June 30, 


1926. Washington, 1926. i, 21 pp. 

Brief reviews of the activities of these four bureaus of the United States 
Department of Labor were given in the summary of the Secretary’s report, 
published in the January issue. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics. Bulletin No. 418: Retail prices, 1890 to 
1925. Washington, 1926. iv, 229 pp., charts. 

Contains the basic data on retail prices of food, coal, gas, and electricity in 
the United States from 1890 to the end of 1925. Current retail price figures 
bringing up to date the most important information given in this bulletin are 
published each month in the Labor Review. 


Employment Service. Directory of public employment offices. Wash- 
ington, November, 1926. 19 pp. 


Women’s Bureau. Bulletin No. 52: Lost time and labor turnover in 
cotton mills—a study of cause and extent. Washington, 1926. 2x, 203 pp., 
illustrations, charts. 





~~ 





—_— 





—--- 





Bulletin No. 55: Women in Mississippi industries—a study of 
hours, wages, and working conditions. Washington, 1926. vi, 89 pp. 

_ Reviews of the two studies listed above are given on pages 39 and 42 of this 

issue. 





Department of the Interior. Annual report of the Governor of Hawaii to the 
Secretary of the Interior, for fiscal year ended June 30, 1926. Washington, 
1926. wiv, 122 pp., map, illustrations. 


Portions of this report are reviewed on pages 30 and 216 of this issue. 
—— Employees’ Compensation Commission. Tenth annual report, July 1, 1925, 
to June 80, 1926. Washington, 1926. «wi, 50 pp. 
This report is reviewed briefly on page 35 of this issue. 
—— Interstate Commerce Commission. Fortieth annual report. Washington, 
1926. v, 806 pp. 
Data on average number of railway employees, and their average earnings, in 
the year ending June 30, 1926, are published on page 62 of this issue. 


Official—Foreign Countries 


Austratia.—Court of Conciliation and Arbitration. Commonwealth arbitration 
reports, vol. 22: A report of cases decided and awards made in ihe Common- 
wealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration, including conferences convened 
by the president and deputy presidents from August 1, 1925, to December 31, 
1925. Melbourne (1926). xl, 1115 pp. 


Buitearta.—Direction Générale de la Statistique. Annuaire statistique du 
Royaume de Bulgarie, 1925. Sofia, 1926. sxaxii, 548 pp. 
The seventeenth yearly issue of the statistical yearbook of the Kingdom of 
Bulgaria. Of interest to labor are the statistics on strikes, industrial accidents, 
prices, cooperative societies, social insurance, etc. 


Canapa (British CotumsBia).—Department of Labor. Annual report, 1925. 
Victoria, 1926. 75 pp., charts. 
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Cutte.—Comision del Carbon. El problema carbonero. Informe presentado al 
Supremo Gobierno, segtin decreto No. 334, April 19, 1923. Santiago, 1926 
100 pp., tables, maps, illustrations. . 


This report presents the findings of the Chilean coal commission which wag 
appointed by the Ministry of Industry and Public Works in accordance with 
decree No. 334 of April 19, 1923. Of interest to labor are the average daily and 
annual wages as well as the annual working days of the interior and exterio; 
workers in the Chilean coal mines. A summary of the above data for the years 
1911 to 1924 is given on page 74 of this issue. 

Great Britain.—{Home Office. Factory Department.] Factory and worl: 
orders, 1926 edition. London, 1926. 324 pp. 


These orders cover conditions of employment, home work, dangerous and 
unhealthy industries, welfare, etc. 


Industrial Fatigue Research Board. Report No. 38: A psychological study 
of individual differences in accident rates, by Eric Farmer and E. G. Chambers. 
London, 1926. ww, 44 pp., diagrams. 


Certain accident studies in Great Britain have seemed to prove that persons 
differ in their individual susceptibility to accident so that under equal conditions 
of risk some will incur accidents while others will not. This study is an attempt 
to establish tests by which this liability to accident may be measured with a 
view to placing workers in occupations involving a minimum of risk to them- 
selves and others. 

Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries and Scottish Office. Interdepart- 


mental Committee on Agricultural Unemployment Insurance. Report. 
London, 1926. 107 pp. 


INTERNATIONAL LaBor OrrFics.—The international labor organization and the 
protection of children. Geneva, 1926. 36 pp. 


Unofficial 


AMALGAMATED CLoTainac Workers or America. Documentary history, 192/- 
1926. Report of the general executive board and proceedings of the seventh 
biennial convention, May 10-15, 1926, Montreal, Canada. New York City, 
1926. 429 pp., charts. 


Reviews the history and activities of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America, including sections on the labor banks and housing undertakings of the 


union. The latter part of the volume contains the proceedings of the biennial 
convention of 1926. 


shop 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TEACHERS. The promotion and maintenance of 
workers’ education. Third annual conference of teachers in workers’ education 
at Brookwood, February 19-22, 1926. Katonah, N.. Y., 1926. 105 pp. 


Among the subjects discussed at this meeting were: The problem of opening 
the field, the gaining of union support, the development of a worker’s demand, 
summer institutes as a promotion measure, the social significance of dramatics, 


how to build on the worker’s experience, and workshop economies as taught in 
Philadelphia. 


Barnes, GeorGe N.. History of the International Labor Office. London, Williams 
& Norgate (Lid)., 1926. 106 pp., illus. 


Bineuam, WALTER VAN Dykz, and Freyp, Max. Procedures in employment 
psychology: A manual for developing scientific methods of vocational selection. 
Chicago and New York, A. W. Shaw Co., 1926. xi, 269 pp., charts, illus. 

This volume formulates a technique of investigation based not only on the 
authors’ own experience but on the accumulated knowledge of numerous experts 
who are contributors to the research literature of vocational selection. 
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PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR 2?1 


The process of finding sound scientific and economical methods of gauging 
abilities is declared to be a complex task. Measurement, however, in vocational 
selection is emerging gradually as “a feasible though slowly attainable goal.” 


BraitsrorD, H. N., anv oTuers. The living wage. London, Independent 
Labor Party Publication Department, 1926. 585 pp. 


BurFALO City PLannina AssocraTION (INc.). Recreation survey of Buffalo. 
Buffalo, N. Y., 1925. 369 pp., maps, illustrations. 
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